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PREFACE 


During the writing of my first book, San Juan de la Cruz y el Islam 
(Colegio de México/University of Puerto Rico, 1985), it became 
clear to me that the work I had been doing for that book was only 
the beginning of a much larger project which would take many years 
to complete, for the influence of Islam on the mysticism of St John 
of the Cross is but a very limited example of the immense and power- 
ful impress made by Islamic culture on Peninsular letters as a whole. 
This impress, in fact, rather than superficial as that trope implies, 
increasingly appears to be part of the very essence of Spanish cul- 
ture. We now see that it is imperative for those of us in the field to 
follow in the first brilliant steps taken by Miguel Asin Palacios when 
he inaugurated the comparative study of Hispano-Arabic literature 
in Spain, and the book the reader now holds is a modest homage to 
the remarkable work of Asin Palacios, which even today goes largely 
uncomprehended. 

That said, I must still warn the reader that this collection of essays 
is in no way to be seen as exhaustive, for it is obvious that following 
out all the tracks and traces of Islam in Spanish literature is the work 
of many volumes, and of many generations of scholars. My plan has 
been, rather, to dedicate the first pages of this study to a survey of 
the general phenomenon of the interweaving of Semitic threads— 
both Arabic and Hebrew—into the fabric of Spanish culture, and in 
the remaining chapters to offer a sampling of studies which I hope 
make some original contribution to the field. I would hope, too, that 
the essays collected here might serve to show how widespread and 
significant the impact of Islam has been on Hispanic literature 
throughout its long history, and also to serve as an index of all that 
remains to be done in comparative studies of these two traditions. 

Neither the basically Islamic astrological knowledge of the shrewd 
Archpriest of Hita nor Spanish mystical literature—St John of the 
Cross, St Teresa de Jest, the anonymous author of the famous son- 
net ‘‘No me mueve, mi Dios, para quererte’’—can be fully understood 
without taking into account their Muslim contexts. For years, criti- 
cal orthodoxy has marvelled at the extraordinary ‘‘originality’’ of 
some of the most important symbols of Peninsular mysticism: we 
have only to think of the seven concentric castles of the soul, of the 
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solitary bird of contemplation, of the dark night of the soul. Yet 
often these images are not original at all—we have simply performed 
but a partial reading of the Spanish mystical texts. When we turn 
to the mystical or spiritual authors of Islam, we immediately find 
that the pieces of the puzzle begin to fall into place—the seven 
interior castles are a commonplace of medieval Sufism; the solitary 
bird is of Persian lineage; and the dark night of the soul is prefigured 
not only by Ibn ‘Abbad of Ronda but by Niffari and Lahiji as well. 
It seems, then, that a great part of the supposed ‘‘originality’’ of 
some Spanish writers consists not in ‘‘inventing’’ this complex mys- 
tical imagery, but rather in adapting it, in their own unique way, 
to their own literary ends. 

It is important, moreover, to rescue from oblivion the unexpected 
counterpart of the Hispano-Moorish novel, which is so memorable 
for its lovely yet unsettling euphemisms. This counterpart is 
Moorish-aljamiado literature, written clandestinely by the Moors of 
the sixteenth century in Spanish using Arabic characters. Any 
reader who even superficially looks into these wrenching dissident 
texts will never again read the Abencerraye or Guerras civiles de Granada 
with the same eyes. 

And last, I take it as most significant that this Islamic presence in 
Spain is still dramatically alive today in the work of Juan Goytisolo, 
who is without doubt the foremost novelist currently writing in 
Spanish. In more than one sense, Arab culture is an experience as 
vivid and immediate for Goytisolo as it was for his admired 
predecessor Juan Ruiz. Therefore, I have chosen to close this book 
with a study of Goytisolo’s novel Makbara. 

I wish to express my gratitude to those institutions which have 
made this study possible: to the University of Puerto Rico, which 
provided me with two years’ leave, various course-load reductions, 
and secretarial assistance in the preparation of the text; to the 
American Council for Learned Societies, which granted me a fellow- 
ship in 1981 — 82 so that I could accept the position of visiting scholar 
at the Center for Middle Eastern Studies and in the Department of 
Romance Languages and Literatures at Harvard University; and to 
the Guggenheim Foundation, which made possible a very fruitful 
period of research (in 1982) at Yale University in New Haven. I 
must also acknowledge my debt to the National Endowment for the 
Humanities, without whose initial aid in a long journey of study and 
in quest of manuscripts in Europe and the Orient (in 1976) the 
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writing of this book would have been very much more difficult. 

It is impossible here to thank all the colleagues, Hispanicists and 
Arabists alike, who have counselled, advised, and tirelessly support- 
ed me. I would, however, like to make public once more my eternal 
thanks to Raimundo Lida, for whose inspired teaching during my 
Harvard days, ever more distant, I will forever be in debt. Each one 
of these pages is, in its humble way, owed to him. I dare to think 
that Raimundo Lida would have been pleased to see that this book 
takes up the thread of those researches which Miguel Asin Palacios 
left incomplete on his death in August, 1944. One day Professor 
Lida made this enigmatic statement in class: ‘‘If all the literary 
production of Spain were to be lost, and only ten books could be 
saved, I would save one of Asin Palacios’.’’ Though at the time I 
considered this admiration exaggerated, the years have led me to 
share it wholeheartedly. 

My special gratitude goes out to Stephen Gilman, another of my 
Harvard teachers, whose courage and critical integrity opened my 
eyes to the extraordinary cultural complexity of Spain, and who 
taught me to read, without naiveté, the texts of the Siglo de Oro. 

And last, I would like to express my loving thanks to Arturo 
Echavarria Ferrari, my husband and colleague, for having managed 
with so much affection and patience to endure my constant 
‘‘Arabesques,’’ and to my mother and sisters, for the exaggerated 
faith with which they have awaited the appearance of these pages. 


San Juan, Puerto Rico Lucr L6pEz-BARALT 
November, 1983 
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PREFACE 
TO THE ENGLISH EDITION 


I would have liked to carry out a more scrupulous revision and up- 
dating of this book, but the need to avoid delays in the publication 
of the English edition has forced me to keep retouchings to a mini- 
mum. I have, then, only incorporated brief informational additions, 
the most essential bibliographical updating, and the correction of 
the most glaring errata of the first Spanish edition. 

I must note that some areas which I deal with in this book have 
been enriched in recent years with studies of significant importance. 
The field in which most work has been done is doubtlessly the field 
of Moorish-aljamiado studies. The Coleccion de Literatura Espanola 
Aljamiada y Morisca (GLEAM), edited by Alvaro Galmés de Fuentes 
for Gredos Publishers, Madrid, has added several volumes to its list, 
by Mercedes Sanchez Alvarez, Antonio Vespertino Rodriguez, and 
Karl Kobbervig, while Luis F. Bernabé Pons has published (in 
Zaragoza, a region particularly hospitable to Spanish Moors) a work 
entitled El cantico islamico del morisco hispanotunecino Taybili (1988). 
Joaquina Albarracin Navarro and Juan Martinez Ruiz have pub- 
lished a Moorish manuscript recently discovered in Ocana, and this 
discovery allows us to hope that other discoveries of the sort may 
soon be made. (See his Medicina, farmacopea y magia en el ‘‘Miscelaneo 
de Salomén’’ [University of Granada, 1987].) The fertility of aljamzado 
studies in Tunis is evidenced by Ben Jemia Mohamed Neyjib’s recent 
book titled La langue des derniers musulmans de l’Espagne (Publications 
de l’Université de Tunis, 1987). 

Likewise, various proceedings of recent meetings of the Interna- 
tional Association of Moorish Studies, held in Tunis (1986 and 
1989; the most recent proceedings are now in press), have been pub- 
lished, and the volumes of the Homenaje a Alvaro Galmés de Fuentes 
(University of Oviedo/Gredos) have been gradually appearing, 
these last including many essays on the history and literary produc- 
tion of the last Muslims in Spain. Some still-unpublished disserta- 
tions have allowed us access to new aljamiado manuscripts, such as 
the recent theses on the Mancebo de Arévalo by Maria Teresa 
Narvaez (University of Puerto Rico, 1988), by Gregorio Fonseca 
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(Oviedo, 1987), and by Miguel Angel Vazquez on ms. Junta 55 
(University of Puerto Rico, 1990). A useful Boletin de Informacion 
Bibliografica (Aljamia I) has just been published in Oviedo (1989), and 
we wish it a long life, so that it may continue to keep us informed 
of the dramatic scientific advances in the field. We must also note 
that Moorish studies as well as aljamiado studies have been greatly 
enriched by new contributions from Bernard Vincent, Dolores 
Bramon, Juan Aranda Doncel, and Jeanne Vidal, among others. In 
Paris, my distinguished colleague Agustin Redondo annually adds 
to the wealth of Siglo de Oro studies, especially in the area of the dis- 
advantaged, dispossessed, and minority populations of Spain, in the 
proceedings of the conferences at the Centre de Récherche sur 
l’Espagne des XVI* et XVII® siécles (Sorbonne Nouvelle). Arab- 
studies journals such as Mikel de Epalza’s Sharq al-Andalus (Alicante) 
and Alcantara (School of Arab Studies, Madrid) give vigorous 
impulse to the subject. Studies of the Inquisition and, in particular, 
of the problem of converts vis-a-vis the Inquisition, are also in full 
swing today, as shown by books by Angel Alcala, Bartolomé 
Bennasar, Haim Beinart, and the most recent books by Henry 
Kamen, among many others. 

The startling parallels between Islamic mystical literature and St 
John of the Cross and St Teresa, which I have further verified in 
subsequent studies, is still a source of great amazement for me. It 
was this question that first gave Miguel Asin Palacios, and since 
then has given me, many sleepless nights through the years. I am 
very pleased to be able to say that we know a bit more today about 
that ‘‘missing link’’ between the saints and Sufi mysticism than we 
knew before. And I do not think I am over-enthusiastic in believing 
that there is more reason than ever to explore the possibility that it 
was the Jews and converts from Judaism to Christianity who were, 
to some degree, responsible for bringing into the Western world a 
significant part of the cultural heritage of Islamic mysticism. Recent 
studies such as those by Catherine Swietlicki (Spanish Christian Caba- 
la: The Works of Luts de Leon, Santa Teresa de Jestis, and San Juan de la 
Cruz [Columbia: University of Missouri Press, 1986]) have begun 
to point to that possibility, which has also been mentioned to me by 
my colleague Michel Chodkiewicz, in Paris. Indeed, many symbols 
and other constitutive elements of Islamic mysticism seem to have 
been adopted by the Spanish Cabala, and Moshé de Leén’s Zohar 
is the chief example of this fact. The Jewish mystics generally felt no 
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compunctions about quoting the Sufis directly (cf. especially Paul 
Fenton, Deux traités de mystique juive | Paris: Editions Verdier, 1987]) 
or about appropriating entire Arabic phrases for their own cabalistic 
texts, which might then have circulated relatively freely—and in a 
greatly ‘‘Christianized’’ version—among the Spanish religious 
community of the sixteenth century. (See, in this regard, the Daniel 
Chanan Matt edition of the Zohar: The Book of the Enlightenment, New 
York: Paulist Press, 1983.) We should recall that many members of 
the Spanish Christian religious community were in actuality con- 
verts from Judaism, and furthermore that it had been the Jews who 
had acted as a kind of transmitter or carrier of culture throughout 
the Peninsula ever since the Middle Ages. 

Prof Swietlicki raises the possibility of Sufi influences on the Span- 
ish Cabala, and I quite agree with her, since one can easily see that 
the Magamat al-qulub [or ‘‘Stations of the Hearts’’] by the ninth- 
century Sufi, Nuri of Baghdad, which I have translated in its entire- 
ty from the Arabic, contains many of the already full-blown mystical 
symbols which Prof Swietlicki finds both in the Zohar and in Spanish 
Christian mysticism. This possible cultural insemination of the 
Spanish Cabala by Sufism, however, does not entirely solve the 
thorny problem of the sources of the symbols employed by St John 
of the Cross, since St John—like St Teresa and other Spanish 
mystics—seems often to depend directly on Sufi sources which were 
not incorporated into the Spanish Cabala. We must, then, be faced 
with an extraordinarily complex problem of literary ‘‘borrowing”’ 
or ‘‘kinship’’: it is possible that elements of Jewish and Islamic mys- 
tical culture mixed and merged so totally (perhaps at the popular 
level) that the subsequent untangling of the threads becomes 
difficult to the point of near-impossibility. Sometimes the Christian 
mystics seem to be depending on or borrowing from Jewish and 
Muslim texts at the same time; in other cases, it appears to be a 
question of mystical modes recognizably of one or the other line— 
either Islamic or Jewish, but not both at once. The danger presented 
by this type of cultural borrowing throughout the years of the 
flourishing of Spanish culture and into the years of the Inquisition 
is self-evident, and makes much more difficult the identification of 
the sources of the loans. I have always believed, however, that 
neither St John of the Cross nor St Teresa, both of whom were utter- 
ly sincere Christians in spite of their probable converso antecedents 
(in the case of St Teresa Jewish, while in the case of St John of the 
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Cross, both Jewish and Moorish), would have suspected that they 
were borrowing from Semitic sources, especially since these loans 
most probably reached them by oral means, or anonymously, and 
quite certainly through Christianized reformulations. Yet it was 
precisely thanks to these Semitic cultural ‘‘traces’’ that Spanish 
mystics such as St John of the Cross and St Teresa found it possible 
to achieve the wonderful synthesis of the three castes that together 
made up ‘‘Spanish culture’’—the Christian, the Jewish, and the 
Arab. And it was by forging such a synthesis that their mystical writ- 
ings became in consequence some of the most original in Europe. 

That part of the bibliography of St Teresa concerned with the 
literary and spiritual filiation of the seven concentric castles of the 
soul has also increased in recent years with the proceedings of several 
conferences on St Teresa, among them those published under the 
title Santa Teresa y la literatura mistica hispanica (edited by M. Criado 
de Val [Madrid: Edi-6] 1984, and published simultaneously with 
the first Spanish edition of my book). 

In regard to comparative Hispano-Arab studies, recent contribu- 
tions by Maria Rosa Menocal should be mentioned, especially her 
book The Arabic Role in Medteval Literary History (Philadelphia: 
UPenn, 1987). Also noteworthy is the profound new thinking in the 
field of kharjat, which have been the subject of a symposium held at 
Exeter under the direction of Richard Hitchcock (1986). In my case, 
the bibliography of books and articles which I have published and 
am still working on in virtually all the areas comprised within this 
book has increased considerably, from studies on the Archpriest of 
Hita to the work of Juan Goytisolo, whose latest novels I have con- 
tinued to comment upon in recent essays. I have continued explor- 
ing the Moorish-aljamiado field especially, in new studies and edi- 
tions (see my Election Address to the Academia Puertorriquena de 
la Lengua Espanola [also as corresponding member of the Spanish 
Royal Academy], 1988, titled “‘Al revés de los cristianos: la Espana inver- 
tida de la literatura aljamiado-morisca’’ [‘‘Upside-Down Christianity: 
The Inverted Spain of Moorish-Alamiado Literature’’]). At present 
I am collaborating with Alvaro Galmés de Fuentes, of CLEAM for 
Gredos Publishers, in the preparation for publication of the entirety 
of ms. S-2, written by a refugee Moor in Tunis. I have just finished 
my book on Un ‘Kama Sutra’ espanol. El primer tratado erético de nuestra 
lengua (Ms. S-2 BRAH) [‘‘A Spanish Kama Sutra: The First Erotic 
Treatise of the Spanish Language’’], and am about to finish another 
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edition, Un morisco astrélogo, experto en mujeres (ms. Junta XXVI) 
[‘‘A Moorish Astrologer, Expert in Women’’]. My survey entitled 
La literatura secreta de los ulttmos musulmanes de Espana [‘“The Secret 
Literature of the Last Muslims in Spain’’] is also well advanced; in 
it I will incorporate several editions of aljamiado texts with their 
Arabic originals. My edition of the Complete Works of St John of the 
Cross (in collaboration with Eulogio Pacho) is also forthcoming 
(Madrid: Alianza). All of these studies are the natural sequels to and 
culmination of the present volume, and represent an updating of 
many of the ideas which I express here. 

I have been moved—indeed, overwhelmed—by the generous ac- 
ceptance which this book has received, the invariable enthusiasm of 
reviews of it in Europe, the Americas, and the Orient, and the fact 
that to my incredulous and very grateful surprise it has contributed 
in part to the inspiration of Juan Goytisolo’s latest novel, Las virtudes 
del pajaro solttarto, which 1s a fervent homage to the lost treatise of St 
John and to Goytisolo’s own debts to Muslim mysticism. The trans- 
lation of this book into Arabic (Tunis) appeared in 1990, and the 
second Spanish edition was published by Hiperi6n, in Madrid, in 
1989. 

I would like, finally, to thank my translator, Andrew Hurley, for 
the splendid job of rendering into English the spirit of my Spanish 
prose, and to express my special thanks to the Oriental-Subjects 
Editor at Brill Publishers, Leyden, Dr. F. Th. Dijkema, for his long- 
standing interest in seeing this book translated into English. It is for 
me a source of special pride that it should be Brill, which has so dili- 
gently and so well served Oriental studies, that has taken up this first 
English edition of my study. 


San Juan Luce L6pEz-BARALT 
January, 1991 
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ABBREVIATIONS USED FOR MOST FREQUENTLY 


CITED JOURNALS 
Al-And = Al Andalus 
BHS = Bulletin of Hispanic Studtes 


Bull Hisp = Bulletin Hispanique 
Hisp Rev = Hispanic Review 


Ins = Insula 

NRFH ~— = Nueva Revista de Filologta Hispanica 

RABM =~ = Revista de Archivos, Bibliotecas y Museos 
RDTP = Revista de Dialectologia y Tradiciones Populares 
RFE = Revista de Filologia Espanola 
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Ill. 1. Calligraphic drawing (restm yazz) of a ‘‘mystical’’ bird, attributed to Mustaffa 
Rakim of Turkey. This drawing is made up to the Koranic invocation ‘‘In the 
name of God the merciful, the compassionate.”’ 
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Ill. 2. Frontispiece from Jean-Pierre Camus’s La Charité (Paris, 1697), 
by A. de Bosse. 
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Ill. 3. The Young Man of Arévalo’s Tafgira (Fol. 1v, Ms. LXII, Escuela de 
Estudios Arabes, Madrid). 
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Ill.4. The ‘‘leaden books’’ of the Sacromonte. (Reproduced with the kind permission 
of the Patronato de la Alhambra, Granada.) 
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CHAPTER ONE 


INTRODUCTION 
THE QUALIFIED WESTERNNESS OF SPAIN 


Scholars of the literature and culture of Spain—and even amateurs 
in the field—have recently (and unavoidably, it seems) been struck 
by certain slightly ironic phrases, almost invariably in English, and 
widely employed for posters and tourist promotions. One such 
phrase is ‘‘Spain is different.’’ Another often-seen phrase—this time 
in French—is less ambiguous and more to the point of our explora- 
tions here: ‘‘L’Afrique commence aux Pyrénées.’’ This latter dictum pre- 
tends to make explicit what it is that ‘‘distinguishes’’ Spain from the 
rest of Europe, what it is that makes Spain so ‘‘different.’’ These 
statements, we must insist, are often spoken so as to sound pejora- 
tive, slightly contemptuous, in order to underscore the fact that the 
‘‘Westernness’’ of Spain, with its strong admixture of Semitic ingre- 
dients, is highly debatable. The problem of the ‘‘Westernness’’ (or 
relative ‘‘Easternness’’) of Spain, a problem felt with singular pas- 
sion and even anguish by Spaniard and non-Spaniard alike, has 
spawned, as we will see in the pages which follow, one of the most 
important critical controversies of the entire twentieth century in 
Spain. The history of this country—an “‘uncomfortable’’ history, as 
Francisco Marquez Villanueva has astutely called it!—is indeed 
‘‘different,’’ for it follows a course inevitably distinct from that of 
the history of the rest of Europe in the Middle Ages. It would be a 
foolish and egregious error not to recognize the overwhelming 
changes wrought on emerging Spain by the Muslim invasion in 711 
(which led to eight centuries of life shared with the Arabs) and by 
the secular presence of the brilliant Hebraic civilization on the 
Peninsula, a civilization which had existed prior to the Islamic con- 
quest and which was to last until the year 1492, when the Spaniards 
expelled the Jews from their ancient homeland. (We must 


1 Francisco Marquez Villanueva, ‘“‘Sobre la occtdentaltdad cultural de Espana’’ 
[(‘‘On the Cultural Westernness of Spain’’], in Relecctones de literatura medteval, 
University of Seville, 1977, pp. 167-168. 
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remember, in this connection, that France and England had ex- 
pelled their Jews in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, respec- 
tively—much earlier, that is to say, than the Spaniards.) At the mo- 
ment of its conception and birth as a country, Spain (and it is 
Américo Castro whom we have to thank for calling our attention to 
this fact) was formed out of not only Western cultural elements but 
Semitic elements as well. Christians, or Romanized Visigoths, lived 
in relative tolerance side by side with Muslims and Jews all during 
the Middle Ages, in defiance of the secular war of the so-called 
Reconquest. This complex and long-drawn-out historical process 
must inevitably have produced a cultural ‘‘cross-contamination’’ or 
‘*hybridization’’ of the Western and Eastern elements on the Penin- 
sula. (To assume that the Christian inhabitants of the Peninsula bor- 
rowed nothing from their extraordinarily refined and cultured Arab 
and Jewish neighbors is to brand the Christians virtual hayseeds, if 
not barbarians, and void of all intellectual curiosity—a characteriza- 
tion which seems to us highly improbable.) It is essential that one 
keep this fact in mind when one begins formulating an explanation 
for the cultural particularity of Spain and trying to understand the 
unexpected fecundity of a literature—especially in its medieval and 
Renaissance incarnations—in so many ways so mysterious and 
original in comparison to the contemporary literature of Europe. 
Thus the phrase ‘“‘Spain is different’’ is quite true, and perfectly 
acceptable—so long, that is, as it is understood in a positive, lauda- 
tory sense. 

As we all know, the people (or ‘‘ethnic group,’’ if you will) that 
became dominant on the Peninsula—for complex economic and po- 
litical reasons—were the Western Christians, and so ‘‘Spanish cul- 
ture,’’ therefore, in spite of the Semitic hues and tints it may have 
had, and in spite of all its other idiosyncrasies, came to be fun- 
damentally European. It is only to be expected, then, that scholar- 
ship and criticism have been largely focused on that Western aspect 
of Spanish culture. In studying the European aspect almost exclu- 
sively, however, scholars have overlooked a rich vein of culture, 
equally “‘Spanish’”’ in spite of its Oriental features. In these pages 
we would like to rescue the virtually forgotten (sometimes silenced) 
Semitic elements of Peninsular culture. 

In order to look at the medieval origins of that Spanish Semitism 
we will have to go not to Hispanicists for aid, however, but rather 
to Orientalists—to Arabists, that is to say, and Hebraists. This fact 
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in itself begins to confirm our hypothesis about the uniqueness of the 
incipient Hispanic culture: in order fully and legitimately to under- 
stand it, one must employ a scholarly apparatus, a variety of lan- 
guages, and a history which are, generally speaking, foreign to 
Romanists. 

What we see when we look back is a historical period in which 
two-thirds of the population of the Peninsula was Eastern, begin- 
ning with the Muslims’ invasion of 711 and their subsequent coloni- 
zation of Al-Andalus, as the Arabs called what would only much 
later be Spain. Who were these conquerors, who managed in one of 
the most dramatic military campaigns in the history of their 
empire—a campaign whose speed and thoroughness has no parallel 
in all the annals of medieval history—to subjugate almost the whole 
of the Peninsula, the only exception being a few weakened enclaves 
in the north? They were those eighth-century Muslims who had now 
extended their empire to its greatest reach and who found them- 
selves at the dawn of a cultural age which would astound the world. 
Or to put it another way: The Iberian Peninsula was not colonized 
by some savage Moroccans, but by the sophisticated Umayyads of 
the eighth-century caliphate of Damascus. Of all the empires in the 
world, Philip Hitti tells us,? the Arab Empire is that which is most 
overlooked by historians, in spite of its having reached from the At- 
lantic to the borders of China. (It was, therefore, larger than the Ro- 
man Empire at its zenith.) Mohammed, to whom this empire must 
be historically attributed, was a feverish visionary of apparently sul- 
cidal tendencies; he was a very young man when, terrified, he 
received the revelation of the first Koranic suras. Emil Esin? 
describes him to us, after his first revelation: on Mount Hira’, where 
Mohammed went to meditate, the archangel Gabriel appeared to 
Mohammed in the shape of a man, with his feet on the horizon, and 
announced to Mohammed his future mission as a prophet or rasul- 
Allah. Wherever Mohammed turned his eyes, he saw this figure. He 
ran home in terror, clutched Khadijah, his first wife, trembling, and 
begged her to hide him, for even with his eyes closed he still saw the 
apparition. He feared that he would go mad, but Khadijah consoled 


2 Philip Hitti, Hustory of the Arabs from the Earliest Times to the Present, London: 
Macmillan, 1968. 

3 Emil Esin, Mecca the Blessed and Madinah the Radiant, London: Elek Books, 
1974. 
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him and supported him: Khadijah was to be the Prophet’s first be- 
liever, and the first Muslim recorded by history. Surprisingly, this 
untutored young man of the Quraysh tribe turned out to be a 
masterful strategist, politician, and warrior who managed to bring 
into his new religion-state the restless pagan Bedouins of what is 
today Saudi Arabia. By the end of his life, which was to be extraor- 
dinarily complex, the Prophet had succeeded in forming a nation 
out of very unpromising materials (the Bedouins, as shepherds, still 
worshipped the sun and the moon), establishing a religion equal in 
importance to Judaism and Christianity, laying the foundations for 
one of the most important empires in the history of the world (and 
unquestionably the greatest empire seen up until that time), and, 
still unschooled, creating a bobok—the Koran—which today is consi- 
dered by one-eighth of humanity to be a compendium of all science, 
wisdom, and theological truth. This book, moreover, linguistically 
fixed classical Arabic down to our own day.‘ 

Barely a hundred years after the death of Mohammed, the Be- 
douins launched themselves upon an imperial course of unparalleled 
ambition, and which would soon bring them to an astonishingly 
high level of sophistication. Their expansions had begun with the 
earliest caliphs: Syria, culturally Hellenized, and its important capi- 
tal Damascus, fell in 635. Iraq and Persia followed a few years later. 
It was the conquest of Persia above all which brought the Arabs in 
contact with the advanced civilization from which they would have 
so very much to learn. (There are curious examples of the culture 
shock that occurred during the first years of the Conquest: the rustic 
Bedouins believed that camphor was salt, and cooked with it; they 
preferred silver to gold, which they had never seen; an Arab warrior 
ransomed a noble he had captured for only 1,000 dirhams because 
he was ignorant of any number higher.) The conquests continued: 
Egypt, a strategic country, with Alexandria as the center of Eastern 
Hellenism, was captured in ca. 645. And so the Arab civilization 
was gradually created—no longer based on blood, but on religion, 
culture, and language. Under Caliph Mu‘awiyah the Umayyad 
caliphate was created, with its seat at Damascus, and from that city 
the Muslim empire pushed out through North Africa to Bukhara in 
Turkestan and to Samarkand in what is now southern Russia. 


* Cf. Hitti, op.cit. In my brief historical and cultural outline of Muslim civiliza- 
tion I have employed this study, which is a classic of its genre. 
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Under ‘Abd al-Malik, the Muslims reached the borders of China, 
and they acquired parts of Armenia and India. (The Taj Mahal, we 
remember, is a reminder of the passage of Arab civilization through 
these lands.) It was just at this moment that Islam conquered the 
Iberian Peninsula, and up through the Peninsula the Arabs marched 
to France, capturing several cities there, until in the year 732 
Charles Martel stopped the Arabs in Tours and Poitiers. (Some 
historians, such as Edward Gibbon, contend that if Martel had not 
halted the Muslim advance at Poitiers, mosques would be standing 
today in Paris and London.°) 

Under the ‘Abbasid dynasty, founded by Abu-al-‘Abbas 
(750-754), anew era began, in which the neo-Muslims were to shine 
forth and take the reins of the growing empire. Al-Mansur moved 
the capital to Baghdad (Madinat al-Salam), the setting of the Arabian 
Nights: its first stone was laid in 762, and this is the moment at which 
the world witnessed the true internationalization of Muslim culture. 
The capital was filled with people of many races: there were slaves 
and merchants from China, Persia, Russia, Scandinavia, India, 
and Malaysia. Trade brought jewels, silks, perfumes, incense, bro- 
cades, fabrics such as taffeta (taftah), and materials such as paper, 
which came from China by way of Samarkand. In other words, lux- 
ury and sophistication were introduced into the empire. (The ad- 
ventures of Sinbad the Sailor in the Arabian Nights have their origins 
in these voyages made by Baghdadian merchants to distant lands.) 
The Baghdad of Harun al-Rashid (786-809), rivalling Byzantium, 
became one of the most cultured and extravagant cities of the civi- 
lized world. The caliph’s wife, Zubaydah, had her food served on 
plates of gold and silver encrusted with precious stones; gems also 
adorned her slippers. In the receiving hall of the palace, a huge ar- 
tificial tree of gold and silver held mechanically-singing gold and sil- 
ver birds. In the caliph’s real garden, on the other hand, there were 


> Cf. his The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, ed. J. B. Bury, London, 1898, 
vol. VI, pp. 15ff. Hitti, on the other hand, does not see Martel’s victory as of deci- 
sive importance: 


In reality [Martel’s victory] decided nothing. The Arab-Berber wave, already 
almost a thousand miles from its starting place in Gibraltar, had reached a 
natural standstill. It had lost its momentum and spent itself. Internal discord 
and jealousy between its two components were beginning to tell on the morale 
of ‘Abd-al-Rahm4an’s army. Among the Arabs themselves. . . there was no un- 
animity of feeling and purpose’’ (of.cit., p. 501). 
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dwarf palm trees which produced dates of rare varieties. The diet of 
the upper classes would today be considered the epitome of gourmet 
luxe, and of decadence: one day the caliph al-Rashid was served a 
dish of fish, and he was puzzled because the pieces of fish seemed 
so small. He was informed that the dish consisted of 150 fishes’ 
tongues and that it had cost over 1,000 dirhams to prepare. The rage 
was sharbah (today, sherbet), a drink made of water, sugar (sukkar), 
and extract of roses, bananas, or violets, and almost always served 
with ice, as was water itself.© Rose jelly was one of Baghdad’s 
specialties.’ In spite of the Koranic injunction against it, one might 
drink alcohol (al-kuhul), and the modern word soda still recalls the 
Arabic word from which it is derived: suda?. (Suda? is the Arabic 
word for ‘‘headache’’: the medieval sodanum was used to combat this 
pain.) Life became comfortable: cushions (in Spanish cojines, a word 
directly derived from Arabic), divans (d:wan), mattresses (matrah), 
and sofas (sufa) decorated homes; amenities included hot and cold 
running water. In the summer, houses were cooled by means of a 
complex system using ice, the ninth-century precursor of our 
modern air conditioning. And although some critics believe the 
figure to be exaggerated, there were said to be some 60,000 public 
baths in Baghdad at one point.® 


6 According to Juan Vernet (Estudios sobre la historia de la ciencia medieval, Barcelo- 
na: Bellaterra, 1979), the ice and snow industry had existed at least since the ‘Abb- 
asid dynasty. Sherbet made of snow is mentioned in the Arabian Nights story ‘‘The 
Messenger and the Three Maidens,”’ and al-Hamadhani [d. 398/1007], in turn, 
mentions wine mixed with snow. Snow was even used for medicinal purposes: the 
sixteenth-century Spanish physician Nicol4s Monardes includes in his Libro de la 
nieve [‘‘Book of Snow’’] several prescriptions taken from Avicenna and containing 
this ingredient. 

7 Mystical poets like the Persian poet Rumi were to reach new extremes of 
delicacy and preciosity in seeing in the intimate union of the rose (gol) and sugar 
(shekar)—that is, in rose jelly, called golshekar in Persian—a metaphor for the grace 
of God joined to our human existence. Cf Mawlana Djalal Od-Din Rimi, Odes 
mystiques (Divan-e Shams-e Tabrizi), trans. and with notes by Eva de Vitray- 
Meyerovitch and Mohammed Mokri, Paris: Klincksieck, 1973, p. 27. 

8 It may be worth our while to pause for a moment to look at a description 
given us by Aly Mazaheri of a formal dinner in imperial Baghdad: 


A l’heure fixée pour le repas, les invités arrivaient les uns aprés les autres, et, 
ayant échangé mille compliments avec leur hte, s’installaient sur les sofas qui 
faisaient le tour de la salle 4 manger, le personnage le plus important ou bien 
l’ami le plus intime occupant la place d’honneur, a4 droite du maitre de la mai- 
son. Les serviteurs déposaient ensuite devant chacun d’eux une petite table 
recouverte d’une fine nappe en toile de lin brodée ou brochée de fils d’or, gar- 
nie d’un plat de fruits choisis, d’une assiette de cristal et d’un couteau. L’on 
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What is doubtlessly most significant about all this is that the ‘Abb- 
asid caliphate in Baghdad entailed an astonishing intellectual 
awakening, which Damascus had only dimly prefigured. Learning 
and wisdom of all kinds began to be respected, and al-Ma’mun 
offered the protection of his court to physicians, lawyers, writers, 
professors, and poets. Translation of the classical Greeks began, as 


mangeait d’abord quelques fruits, puis les serviteurs apportaient de nouveaux 
plateaux et la véritable diner commengait. 

Avant la premiére bouchée, chaque convive murmurait 4 voix basse: ‘Au 
nom d’Allah,’ et pendant deux heures les plats le plus recherchés se suc- 
cédaient parmi le brouhaha des conversations, car, si certains soupers intimes 
ne comptaient qu’une douzaine de couverts, il était frequent que des repas ré- 
unissent cinquante convives, et parfois davantage. Pendant le repas, le maitre 
de maison dirigeait la conversation et, dés que tous ses invités étaient rassasiés, 
il se levait, donnant ainsi la signal de quitter la table, mais on no le faisait pas 
avant que chacun eit murmuré: ‘Je rend grace a Allah.’ . . . C’est a ce mo- 
ment que des serviteurs porteurs de bassins, d’aiguiéres et de serviettes de fine 
toile faisaient le tour de la piéce, se présentant devant chacun pour qu’il se 
lavat les mains, car on mangeait avec les doigts, l’usage de la fourchette n’e- 
tant pas encore répandu.... 

Puis les eunuques offraient de l’eau de rose: chacun en laissait tomber quel- 
ques gouttes dan sa main et, d’un geste lent, en imprégnait sa barbe. Tout cela 
constituait un pétit cérémonial; d’ailleurs certains écrivains de |’epoque 
avaient consigné les régles élémentaires du savoir-vivre en des traités dans le- 
quel il était, par example, recommandé de ne pas se lécher les doigts, de ne 
pas tacher la table, de ne pas manger gloutonnement de deux plats a la fois 
et surtout de ne pas faire usage a table de cure-dent. . . . 

Le diner terminé, on passait au salon qui brillait de toutes ses lampes et dont 
le sol était parsemé de pétales de roses. Sur une table, un brile-parfum 
précieux dégageait des fumées d’encens, que chacun allait respirer tour a tour. 
On s’invitait courtoisement I’un |’autre 4 s’approcher du brile-parfum en dis- 
ant: ‘Tuba lakum,’ ce qui signifie: ‘Encensez-vous,’ exactement comme au- 
jourd’hui on dirait: ‘Prenez donc un cigare.’.. . 

Les convives se groupaient par affinités sur des somptueux sofas, tandis que 
des échansons couronnés de roses emplissaient les coupes de cristal; car était 
venu le moment des vins généreux et du café. . 

D’un bout 4!’autre du salon, on se portait des toasts en se langant des fleurs, 
par deux ou trois. Puis venait l’heure de la musique et des chants. Tantdét un 
orchestre composé de quatre instruments: harpe, hautbois, luth et tambourin 
jouait des airs de danses, tantdt un ‘pianiste’ virtuose accompagnait une chan- 
son sur son ganun, l’instrument le plus ‘moderne’ de 1’époque, dont le clavier 
comptait trois octaves. 

L’amphitrion engageait parfois des bayadéres et des musiciens pour dis- 
traire ses invités. . . . Ils dansaient individuellement ou en groupe. Les 
hommes vétus de blouses de soie serrées 4 la taille et coiffés d’astrakan a la co- 
saque, les femmes parées d’amples jupes de gaze multicolores ou costumées 
en amazones, selon le caractére de la danse qu’elles interprétaient’’ (La vie 
quotidienne des musulmans au moyen dge. X° au XIII’ stécle, Paris: Hachette, 1964, 
pp. 91-93). 
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did translation of Hindu and Persian scientific treatises. Both Hitti 
(op. cit.) and Dorothee Metlitzki in her recent book The Matter of 
Araby in Medteval England (Yale University Press, 1977) insist on the 
fact that Hellenism was, to a great extent, digested and reintroduced 
into Europe by way of Spain and Sicily, and that it was this 
phenomenon which made the European Renaissance possible. Juan 
Vernet adds information of great interest in this particular: the 
caliphs of Baghdad prized knowledge so highly above all else that the 
prices of the manuscripts they bought were calculated by their 
weight in gold and silver, and they would ransom prisoners of war 
with these manuscripts, so valued were they.? Under al-Ma’min, 
the classical influence grew even stronger in imperial Baghdad: the 
caliph constantly sent emissaries to Constantinople to bring back 
manuscripts written in Greek so that he might have them translated. 
A profound rationalist, al-Ma°’miun tried to bring faith and reason 
into harmony (so many centuries before St Thomas Aquinas!), and 
was one of the principal patrons of the enormous labor of pouring 
the philosophy of the Ancients into new Arabian bottles. Many 
Greek books, such as those of Galen, were saved for the Western 
world thanks only to Arabic translations. Aristotle’s Rhetoric and 
Poetics and Plato’s Dialogues were common reading for these 
privileged intellectuals: we know that it was through Avicenna and 
Averroés that Aristotelianism and neo-Platonism came into Europe 
(and, of course, to Aquinas) and had their influence there. This 
remarkable effort of translation, which lasted for generations on 
end, was, as José Munoz Sendino quite correctly points out,!® the 
example followed by Alfonso X, ‘‘the Wise’’ (or ‘‘Learned’’: a man 
denounced by the Pope as altogether too “‘Islamic’’ to be Holy Ro- 
man Emperor), in his establishment of the School of Translators in 
Toledo and his sponsorship of the compilation and translation of the 
Arabic texts which were to be of such utility to Copernicus. 
While al-Rashid and al-Ma’miun of Baghdad were studying 
Greek and Persian philosophy and having it translated, their 
Western contemporary Charlemagne was having a hard time learn- 
ing to write his own name. This eloquent detail reminds us of the 


9 Cf. Vernet’s book La cultura hispanodrabe en Oriente y Occidente [‘‘Hispano- 
Arab Culture in Orient and Occident’’], Barcelona: Ariel, 1978. 

10 Cf. Munoz Sendino’s La escala de Mahoma. Traduccién del drabe al castellano, latin 
y francés ordenada por Alfonso X el Sabio, Madrid: Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 1949. 
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very different levels of civilization reached by Orient and Occident 
in those distant centuries. 

In this empire (which, we must not forget, included the territory 
of what is now Spain) all the branches of knowledge grew and 
flourished: jurisprudence, astronomy, astrology, geography, 
mathematics, theology, medicine. (Medicine achieved such note- 
worthy advances as cataract operations using anesthetics and the ar- 
tificial feeding of patients through tubes.!!) There were notable in- 
novations: the use of the Greek-invented astrolabe (asturlab), to 
which Chaucer alluded with real scientific wonder, was perfected; 
the so-called Arabic numbers, without which Europeans would 
never have been able to develop mathematics, were introduced into 
the West and the Hindu East by the Arabs. By way of India the con- 
cept of decimal numbers arrived, and with it the idea of zero, or sz/r, 
both ideas of course indispensable to mathematical computation. !2 

The Arabs inherited from Persia, above all, their great esthetic 
sensibility. The Arabic language, thanks both to this Persian in- 
fluence and to the flexibility demanded of it by the countless transla- 
tions it was asked to render, became ornate, malleable, complex, 
filled with artifice. This was to be the official language of culture and 
of diplomacy: Samuel Eliot Morison has pointed out the fact that 
even as late as the sixteenth century, Arabic was recognized as a lan- 
guage of high culture. Christopher Columbus took the Arabized Jew 
Luis de Torres with him on his first voyage of discovery, believing 
that he was on his way to the court of the Great Khan and that he 
would have need of the services of someone who spoke Arabic there, 


11 There is a considerable bibliography on the subject of Muslim medicine. 
Among the principle works are those by Juan Vernet (Historia de la ciencta espanola, 
Madrid: Instituto de Espana, 1975) and Luis Garcia Ballester (Historia soctal de la 
medicina en la Espana de los siglos XIII al XVI, Madrid: Akal, 1976, and Medicina, cten- 
cia y minorias marginadas: los moriscos, Granada, 1976). Arab medical knowledge 
suffered under the Moors of the sixteenth century, though the Moors still wrote 
many pseudo-scientific tracts on the subject. I am currently editing, in collabora- 
tion with my student Gladys Pérez Almiroty, a very curious Moorish prescription- 
book contained in ms. T-16 of the Library of the Real Academia de la Historia in 
Madrid. 

12 On these subjects, see Juan Vernet, La cultura hispanodrabe. . ., Historia de la 
ciencia. . . , and Astrologia y astronomia en el Renacimiento. La revoluctén copernicana, 
Barcelona: Ariel Quincenal, 1974. There is also José Maria Millas Vallicrosa’s Es- 
tudios sobre historia de la ciencia espanola, Barcelona: Consejo Superior de Investiga- 
ciones Cientificas, 1949. 
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in order to make himself understood.!% Luis de Torres got off the 
boat on the island of Cuba and spoke Arabic to the dumbstruck Indi- 
ans: this anecdote, so picturesquely comic today, forces us to con- 
sider the fact that the language of the Koran was one of the first Old 
World languages to be spoken in the New World. 

Literature, as might be expected, also experienced a remarkable 
flowering under the empire. New poetic genres were born: the 
sultantyyat, or poems of political praise, the ghazal, which in the twen- 
tieth century would be imitated by Federico Garcfa Lorca; the kham- 
riyyat, oY poems in praise of wine; the delicate mystical verses of Per- 
sian poets such as Rumi or Hafiz; the magamat, which consisted of 
picaresque tales in which the hero had all sorts of erotic adventures 
(Maria Rosa Lida has associated the magamat of al-Hariri with the 
Libro de buen amor of the Archpriest of Hita,!* and there are those 
Hispanicists who believe that they see in the picaresque novel traces 
of these bold Muslim ‘‘picaros’’). The Thousand and One Nights (Alf 
layla wa layla), of Persian origins, were Arabized and popularized, 
and are a faithful reflection of the glory that was Baghdad. 

This glory was soon eclipsed, however. The caliphate declined as 
quickly as it rose. In the year 820 there was no man alive with more 
power than the caliph; one hundred years later, in 920, his power 
could hardly be felt even within Baghdad; by 1258, the city was in 
ruins, sacked by the Mongols. By the last years of its reign, the econ- 
omy of the empire was in shambles and the administration of the 
provinces was becoming altogether too unwieldy, in spite of all at- 
tempts to centralize power. One such attempt was the establishment 
of a complex postal system whose headquarters were located in the 
capital. The head of the postal system (sahib al barid wa-l-akbar, or 
‘‘controller of the post and of the intelligence service’’) directed a 
system which performed a most important function—espionage. 
This medieval CIA or KGB used undercover agents of both sexes 
and of a wide variety of professions—travelers, merchants, false 
physicians, and approximately 1,700 old women used as in- 
formers—to carry out the empire’s secret spying. But nothing could 
forestall the empire’s collapse; the viziers, mostly foreigners, 


13 The European Discovery of America: The Southern Voyages, 1492-1616. New York: 
OUP, 1974. 

14 M. R. Lida, Dos obras maestras espanolas. El ‘Libro de buen amor’ y ‘La Celestina, ’ 
Buenos Aires, 1971. 
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became more and more powerful, and thereby weakened the caliph. 
Many of the empire’s last conquests were only nominally victories, 
for they could not be efficiently administered. In spite of certain at- 
tempts at social improvement such as the creation of hospitals and 
the fostering of education, taxes favored only the dominant class, 
and both industry and agriculture came at last to be neglected. The 
Mongols, as we have said, razed Baghdad, which was now unable 
to defend itself, and the seat of the caliphate passed into the hands 
of the Ottoman Turks. 

With all its poverty and all its splendor, this was the dazzlingly 
brilliant civilization which conquered and colonized the Iberian 
Peninsula. It is hard to conceive that at its demise no traces of its pas- 
sage would have been left. Al-Andalus, the ‘‘province’’ which con- 
sisted of essentially the entire Iberian Peninsula, was administered 
at first by the caliphate of Damascus, but soon distinguished itself 
so greatly that it became independent. ‘Abd al-Rahman I, a Syrian 
refugee from the change of caliphate at Baghdad, fled to the Penin- 
sula and there established the first independent emirate, thereby lay- 
ing the foundations for the great culture which produced Muslim 
Spain. The dynasty which this highly educated and extremely 
sophisticated Umayyad! sired upon the Peninsula was to last for 


15 His famous poem to the first Eastern datepalm transplanted to Spain is 
reproduced in virtually every anthology of Hispano-Arab poetry. Here is an En- 
glish version given by A. R. Nykl (Hispano-Arabtc Poetry and its Relations with the Old 
Provencal Troubadours, Baltimore, 1946, p. 18): 


1. A palm-tree I beheld in Ar-Rusafa, 
Far in the West, far from the palm-tree land. 
2. I said: You, like myself, are far away, 
in a strange land; 
How long have I been far away from my people! 
3. You grew up in a land where you are a stranger, 
And like myself, are living in the farthest corner 
of the earth: 
4. May the morning clouds refresh you at this distance, 
And may abundant rains comfort you forever! 


Nykl also gives another version of this poem (dd. ): 


1. Oh palm, you solitary one, like myself, grow 
In a land where you are distant from your kindred: 
2. You weep, while your leaves inarticulately whisper, 
Not being human in species, not able to speak: 
3. Were you endowed with mind, you would weep recalling 
Euphrates and the homeland of the palm-tree groves! 
4. But you cannot return, and I was driven away 
By the ‘Abbasids’ hatred, from my kindred! 
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nearly three hundred years. A successor and namesake of ‘Abd al- 
Rahman, ‘Abd al-Rahman III (912-961), founded the caliphate of 
Cordova and made that city, rivaling Baghdad and Constantinople, 
one of the most cultured and sophisticated cities in Europe. The 
Umayyad power collapsed in the eleventh century, and the caliphate 
was carved up into many factionally-divided kingdoms (at one 
point, twenty-three of them) which were constantly engaged in 
fratricidal warfare. Faced with this political instability and with the 
advance of the Reconquest under Alfonso VI and Fernando III, the 
rulers of some of these petty kingdoms committed the grave error of 
calling for aid from the Almoravids of Morocco. Although Yusuf of 
Morocco lent Alfonso VI a humiliating defeat in Sagrajas, Yusuf’s 
followers wasted no time in invading their own Hispano-Arab allies 
and in conquering Muslim Spain for themselves. These new 
invaders—Almoravids, Almohads—were fanatical, uncouth warri- 
ors. The character Bicar in the Poema del Mio Cid is a humorous 
reflection of these invaders, who furnished us with the stereotype of 
the half-civilized, cruel Arab warrior. Under these new rulers, the 
political and cultural decline of Spanish Islam began. (We should 
recall that the rude Yusuf could not understand the praises written 
in classical Arabic which al-Mu‘tamid’s court-poets at Seville sang 
to celebrate his victory over the Christians.) As the Reconquest 
gained ground, intellectuals and poets began taking refuge in 
Granada, where Muhammad ibn Yusuf ibn Nasr founded the 
Nasrid dynasty (1232-1492), that last political bastion of a Spanish 
Islamic culture dying though still capable of producing great works 
of artistic and scientific merit. After the fall of Granada, the Mus- 
lims, now called Moors [ ‘‘moriscos’’], were either absorbed into 
Christianity, or fled to Muslim lands, or went underground, from 
whence they produced a staggering secret literature. This literature, 
called aljamiado, was written in Castilian (or other Romance lan- 
guages) though transcribed in Arabic characters, and thereby cap- 
tured the sounds of Castilian in the accents of Islam. (It is only in 
this century that this literature, which describes the final stage in the 
destruction of the Hispano-Arab people, has begun to be studied.) 
By 1609, it was all over—to the consternation and shock of many 
Spaniards (and even to non-Spaniards like Cardinal Richelieu), 
Philip III ordered the expulsion of the last Muslims from Spain. His 
dramatic and historic measure was greeted by a wave of heated po- 
lemic which has continued down even until today. 
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Let us pause for a moment to look at the remarkable complexity 
of Hispano-Muslim achievements in the realm of culture. At the 
peak of its splendor, Cordova, the capital of the Spanish caliphate 
under ‘Abd al-Rahman III, was home to a half-million inhabitants 
and contained three hundred public baths, seven hundred mosques, 
and seventy libraries. The Cordovan court at Madinat al-Zahra? 
was housed in a palace whose lacework stucco cupolas revolved—the 
sun filtered down slowly through the lacy panels in the roof and its 
rays inflamed the brilliant tiles that paved the walls. All of this color 
in motion was in turn reflected in fountains in the floor which were 
supplied from reservoirs holding not water but mercury. When one 
petty king from the north, Ordono, visited ‘Abd al-Rahman there, 
he fainted at this architectural wonder, which was of such genius 
that it was beyond any power of his to comprehend. !® 

Cordova was a city of paved streets illuminated by lamps which 
hung at streetcorners and at the principal entrances to its houses 
seven hundred years before London had even one public streetlamp, 
and centuries before a citizen of Paris could walk through the streets 
on a rainy day without sinking up to the knees in mud. While Ox- 
ford considered a bath a pagan ritual, generations of Cordovan 
scientists had enjoyed their baths in public bathing-places. (These 
Arabs felt such contempt for northern Europeans that the Toledan 
judge Sa‘id [d. 1070] thought that their uncouthness derived from 
the fact that ‘‘the sun did not throw its rays upon their heads’’—that 
is to say, did not shine on their cold, cloudy, foggy lands.!”) 

In the Cordova of the caliphs, there was a truly remarkable 
awakening in all the branches of knowledge—philosophy (we should 
remember the Cordovan glory which was represented by men such 
as Avicenna and Averroés), jurisprudence, mysticism (admirably 
represented by figures such as Ibn ‘Arabi of Murcia and Ibn ‘Abd 


16 Cf. Bargebuhr, The Alhambra: A Cycle of Studies on the Eleventh Century in Moorish 
Spain, Berlin: de Gruyter, 1968. 

17 Here is the translation of his commentary in the Tabaqat al-Umam (‘‘Classifi- 
cation of the Nations’’), Beirut: Cheiko, 1920: 


. . which because the rays of the sun do not fall perpendicularly upon their 
heads, their climate is cold and the atmosphere cloudy. For that reason, their 
temperament has become cold and their humor uncouth; their bodies have 
stretched, their complexion has become light, and their hair long. They lack, 
besides, acuteness and intellectual penetration, while, on the contrary, there 
is great foolishness and madness’’ (in Hitti, op.cit., a translation from Arabic 
to Spanish [by Luis Ramfrez Velasco, S.I.] from History of the Arabs, 4th ed., 
Madrid: Razén y Fe, 1950, pp. 432-433). 
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of Ronda), agriculture, medicine (in the mosque at Cordova suc- 
cessful cataract operations were performed with fish bones). Above 
all, there was a flowering of education. Although it seems exaggerat- 
ed to say, as the Dutch scholar Dozy asserts (Histoire des musulmanes 
d’Espagne, ed. E. Lévi Provengal [Leyden: Brill] 1932, Vol. II, 
p. 184), that in Cordova ‘‘almost every person knew how to read 
and write,’’ it is certainly true that during these years which saw the 
flowering of Al-Andalus, European science possessed only the rudi- 
ments of knowledge. Al-Hakam II, a wise man in his own right, 
established twenty-seven free schools in the city, and filled the 
University of Cordova with visiting professors from the East. The 
library of this great university at one time held as many as 400,000 
volumes, many of which had come from Alexandria, Damascus, 
and Baghdad and had been annotated personally by the caliph. It 
should come as no surprise that Europeans of every country came 
to bask in the sunshine of this Spanish noontime of learning. The 
future pope Silvester II was educated among the Arabs of Toledo, 
and Roger Bacon declared flatly ‘‘omnia secreta philosophiae adhuc 
jacent in linguis alienis.’’ The ‘‘foreign tongues’’ in which accord- 
ing to Bacon knowledge lay were Oriental, naturally. We should 
recall that the splendor of Cordova was at its height in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, and that it was to be many years yet before the 
anonymous juglares sang the Poema del Mio Cid. 

Indeed, by the time Castilian literature began to stammer out its 
first words, Arab literature was in full blush. Al-Mu‘tamid of Seville 
[1040-1095], one of the muluk al-tawa°if (petty kings or reyes de taifas), 
whom we remember as a military ally of Rodrigo Dfaz in El Cid, 
literally brought glory to the Guadalquivir River by holding poetry 
and music contests on boats that floated along the river, lighted by 
brilliant torches. This one man’s poetic output is so great that in 
order to study it, Angel Gonzalez Palencia (Historia de la literatura 
arabigoespanola (Barcelona: Labor], 1945) divides it into two 
periods—before and after his banishment to Morocco. Of this poet- 
king it is reported that in order to satisfy a whim of his mistress and 
ex-slave, I‘timad al-Rumaykiya, who was homesick and wished to 
knead adobe as she had done in her homeland, he filled the pools of 
the Aljarafe with amber and camphor, and that in order to com- 
memorate the miracle of a snowfall in Andalucia, he had the slopes 
of the mountains planted in almond-trees. 
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It is difficult for us Western readers of El poema del Mio Cid, in 
which Al-Mu‘tamid is mentioned so fleetingly, to conceive that this 
historical character was an extraordinary poet in the Gongoresque 
style.!8 Following is one of the delicate ‘‘bellicose’’ poems of the 
king, dedicated to a shield: 


Behold a shield (miann) upon which the artisans who crafted it have 
painted the sky so that the long spears (7:mah) shall never be able 
to reach it. 

They have wrought (sagu) upon it, in imitation of the Pleiades 
(turayya), stars which shall decide the victory for us. 

And they have embroidered it in molten gold (daw al-nudar), as the 
light of the dawn spreads its shawl over the horizon.!9 


18 We owe to Damaso Alonso a most perceptive essay on the subject, titled 
‘‘Poesfa ardbigoandaluza y poesia gongorina,”’ in Estudios y ensayos gongorinos, 
Madrid: Gredos, 1960, pp. 31-65. Reading Arabico-Andalusian poetry, which was 
translated into Spanish by Emilio Garcia Gémez and which caused a furor among 
the poets of the ‘‘Generation of ’27’’ (Cinco poetas musulmanes. Biografia y estudtos, 
Madrid: Austral, 1959, and Poemas ardbigoandaluces by the same publisher in the 
same year) gives the reader a sensation of a piled-up baroque which is startling and 
surprising. At first glance, it would appear that this is a case of poetic resources that 
Géngora would only later make famous. We will cite two examples of the ingenuity 
and imaginativeness found in those poems: The first is by Abu Zakariya [d. 1249], 
singing to the bubbles in a glass of sparkling wine: 


The glass, when it was filled with wine, burst into flame, and was dressed in a tuntc 
of fire. 

And when the bubbles rose in it, eyes had seen no marvel such as this: 

Atop glowing coals of fire, hailstones, which existed because of them and from them pro- 
ceeded. (Poemas..., p. 143, Engl. gloss by A. Hurley) 


The second finds the poet Ben Sara {d. 1123] celebrating an orange: 


Are they burning coals which show in the branches their vivid colors, or cheeks peeking out 
from among the green curtains of the palanquins? 
Are those waving boughs, or delicate shapes of the body for whose love I am suffering what 
I suffer? 
I see the orange-tree show us its fruits, which seem tears colored red by the torments of love. 
They are frozen; but should they melt, they would be wine. Magical hands molded the earth 
to form them. 
They are like balls of carnelian on boughs of topaz, and in hands of the Zephyr there are 
maces to strike them. 
Sometimes we kiss them and other times we sniff them, and thus they are, alternately, cheeks 
or maidens or vials of perfume. 
(op.cit., p. 78, gloss by A. Hurley) 
19 Quoted in Henri Pérés, La poéste andalouse en arabe classique au XI’ Siécle, Paris: 
Librairie d’ Amerique et d’Orient, 1953, p. 353. We have used the careful Spanish- 
language version by Mercedes Garcia Arenal, Esplendor de Al-Andalus. La poesia an- 
daluza en Arabe Clasico en el siglo XI. Sus aspectos generales, sus principales temas y su valor 
documental, Madrid: Hiperién, 1983, pp. 356-357. Let us also look at the heartrend- 
ing poem (dated 1 Shawwal, 485/ Thursday, November 4, 1092) written by al- 
Mu‘tamid from exile in Agmat (quoted in Nykl, pp. 149-150): 
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The sophistication and poetic sensibility of Arab culture achieved 
surprising extremes of delicacy and ingenuity in cases such as that 
of the Zaragozan astronomer, musician, and poet Ibn Bajja, or 
Avempace [d. ca. 1138]. Upon the death of a friend, he sat up all 
night at the sepulchre and, knowing from his astronomical studies 
that an eclipse of the moon was to occur that night, he passionately 
sang the following verses moments before the celestial event oc- 
curred: 


Thy brother, thy twin, 

rests in the tomb 

and dost thou dare, him being now dead, 

to come, glowing and bright, 

out into the azure skies, oh Moon? 

Why dost thou not eclipse thyself? Why dost thou not hide thyself— 

and let thy eclipse be like mourning 

speaking to all people 

of the pain which his death has caused thee, 

of thy sadness, of thy profound grief? 
(Trans. from the Arabic to the Spanish by Miguel Asin Palacios, 
quoted in Gonzalez Palencia, op.cit., p.74. English gloss by 
A. Hurley.) 


Curiously, the “‘last line’’ of the poem was the eclipse itself, which, 
by means of the astronomer-poet’s ingenious recourse, would have 
appeared to have been brought on by the poem, and thanks to a sort 
of ‘‘literary magic’’ surprising even in our own day. 

Even as it was dying, with Nasrid Granada isolated like the last 
bastion of Islam, the Hispano-Arab culture could still give signs of 
an exquisite artistic decadence. The Alhambra, as F. Bargebuhr 


In the past you were joyful when holidays came, 

This time these days are sad for a captive at Agmat! 
You see your daughters in tatters, hungry, 

Penniless, they are spinning for other people: 

They come to you wishing you a happy feast, 

With their sad eyes cast down, haggard and sad, 
Treading on hard clay, barefooted, humble, 

As if they had never been treading on musk and camphor, 
Their hollow cheeks show signs of lack of food, 

They sigh, their tears roll down like copious rain: 
Thus I broke my fast—may this day never return! 
This breaking of fast was heart-breaking for me! 

Once, whenever you gave orders to your Fate, 

It obeyed; now it refuses, makes you obey instead: 

If after this a king ever rules a kingdom 

And finds joy therein, vain dreams indeed beguile him! 
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(op.cit.), Emilio Garcia Gémez,?° and most recently Oleg Grabar?! 
have pointed out, is a palace which comments upon itself in verse, 
for its polychromed plaster walls carry, in magnificent Arabic calli- 
graphy, the gasidas of Ibn Zamrak, which add their verbal images to 
the already dazzling visual images experienced by the visitor to the 
fortress. Garcia G6mez quite rightly remarks that Ibn Zamrak “‘is, 
perhaps, in all the world, that poet whose work has been most ele- 
gantly and luxuriously published”’ (zbid., p. 72). Indeed, for the fe- 
vered imagination of the Hispano-Arabs, the palace of the Alham- 
bra is, among other wondrous things, a book of poems. 

Writing poems across the walls of a palace was a common practice 
among the Muslims of Al-Andalus, and merits a study of its own. 
Among so many, we must recall in particular that lovely poem by 
Ibn Hamdis, which adds verbal images to the already lush poly- 
chrome painting encountered by the visitor to the palace of al- 
Mubarak, today known as the Alcazar of Seville: 


It might be said that, fearful [of any negligence], Solomon, son of 
David, has not allowed the genii the slightest respite in the con- 
struction. . . 

We see the sun like a palette (liga), from which the hands [of the 
painters] take what they need to give their figurative representa- 
tions (tasawir) [their varied] forms. 

These figures seem graced with movement, in spite of their immo- 
bility; 

{Our eyes believe that they move] yet neither feet nor hands in truth 
change place. 

When we have been blinded by the inflamed colors [of those mar- 
velous drawings], we employ the [sweet] splendor of the face of 
the prince as drops to our sore eyes. 

(Quoted in Pérés, op.cit., p. 144.) 


It was not only the palaces which commented upon themselves in 
verse: the controversial Umayyad princess Wallada, a ‘‘liberated’’ 
woman avant la lettre, exhibited her own defiant verses in the folds of 
her tunic. On the right border of her robe she vaunted her own self- 
confidence and pride: 


I am, by God, fit for high positions, 
And I am going my way, with pride! 


? 


20 “Ibn Zamrak, el poeta de la Alhambra,’’ a lecture given before the Real 
Academia de la Historia, February 3, 1943, Madrid: Imprenta de la Viuda de Es- 
tanislao Maestre, 1943, pp. 10-103. 

21. The Alhambra, Boston: Harvard UP, 1978. 
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On the left border of her robe, this beautiful young woman with red- 
dish hair and blue eyes flirted with her admirers: 


Forsooth, I allow my lover to touch my cheek 
and bestow my kisses on him who craves it.?? 


Al-Mu‘tamid of Seville, whom we have already mentioned, ordered 
that the jars and flagons of sparkling wine he offered the guests at 
his court be accompanied by ingenious descriptive and ‘‘explana- 
tory’’ poems, and we cannot fail to be reminded of the seventeenth- 
century poems of much the same style and manner that Géngora or 
Marino would make famous: 


It came to you at night clothed with the daylight 
Of its sparks, and in a robe of crystal. 

Like Jupiter wrapped up in Mars’ light, 

Since it mixes burning fire with water. 

Glass treated the two kindly, and though opposites, 
They joined, and did not eschew each other; 


The onlookers are puzzled: What are the two? 
Clearness of water, or clearness of shining stars? 
(in Nykl, op.cit., p. 145) 


A.R. Nykl brings still another case to our attention: that Arab obses- 
sion to fuse and confuse literature with piled-up allusions. This time 
the poet deals with language or even calligraphy itself. Al-Waqqashi 
of Toledo [d. 1017], reputed to be a great poet, musician, and 
mathematician, brilliantly solved the riddling poem, or kinaya, 
which a friend put to him: 


Oh you, who are reclined (the letter Ha Z@) in the shadow of a 
straight bough (the letter alif 4), 
Hooked up with a pearl (the letter mim f~) suspended in a 
bird’s beak (the letter dal >). 
(Lbid., p. 308.) 


Even as he was mechanically reciting his prayers, Al-Waqqashi 
solved the riddle: this was a kinaya for the name ‘‘Ahmad,’’ which, 
written in Arabic, perfectly fits the beautiful poetic description of the 


letters (y27S ). 


22 Cf Nykl, Hispano-Arabic Poetry... , p. 107. The Spanish version by A. Gon- 
zalez Palencia reads: ‘‘Pongo al que me ama en posesién de los hoyuelos de mis 
/mejillas, y doy un beso a quien lo desee’’ (op. cit., p. 68). Cf. also Wilhelm Hoener- 
bach’s study ‘‘Notas para una caracterizacién de Wallada,’’ Al-And., XXXVI 
(1971), p. 467-473. 
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We marvel today not only at the high esthetic level achieved by 
the poets of Al-Andalus, but at the number of those poets as well. 
The anthologies cited in Henri Pérés—those by A. R. Nykl, Emilio 
Garcia Gémez, Angel Gonzalez Palencia, and the more modern one 
by James T. Monroe—offer innumerable examples, and hold yet 
another marvel for Western readers: the presence of female poets. 
This phenomenon is doubly curious because of the great number of 
couples both of whom wrote poetry—Ibn Zaydun and Wallada in 
the Tawa’if or taifa reign, for example, and Ibn Sa‘id and Hafsa in 
the Muwahhid or Almohad period. Both couples composed verses 
on the ups and downs of their relationships, one poem of great beau- 
ty replying to another of equal poetic merit. (We might ask ourselves 
what might have happened had Madonna Laura answered Petrarch 
in verse, or Isabel de Freire answered Garcilaso de la Vega’s love 
poems. ) 

Fully aware of the merits of their literary achievements, the 
Hispano-Arabs launched poetic theories of tremendous complexity, 
worthy in themselves of a modern study. We will only note the case 
of the literary theorist Ibn al-Jatitb, whose theory has been com- 
mented upon by José Marfa Continente.*? Ibn al-Jatib distin- 
guished true poetry, which he identified with magic (sthr), from 
‘Gust’? poetry (shi‘r). Authentic poetry, like magic, possesses the 
mysterious power to move us at a distance, and even to cause phys- 
iological alterations in us. A good poem, read or listened to even 
hundreds of years after it was originally composed, is able to make 
our pulse race, our breathing become heavy. Magic, then, and great 
poetry are ‘‘like’’ phenomena. Poetic production grew so feverish 
in Al-Andalus at last that there even came to be - 


ce 


workshops’’ or 
‘*studios’’ in which kuttab, like some wondrous artisans of poetry or 
rhymed prose, would polish their verses under the direction of a 
master.*4 


23 ‘*E] Kitab al-sthr wa-l-si‘r de Ibn al-Jatib,’’ Al-And., XXXVIII (1973), 
pp. 393-414. Cf also his ‘‘Notas sobre la poesfa amorosa de Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi,”’ 
Al-And., XXXV (1970), pp. 355-380. 

24 Cf. Marfa de Jestis Rubiera Mata, ‘‘Poemas de Ibn al-Jabbab en la Alham- 
bra,’’ Al-And., XXXV (1970), pp. 454-473. On poetry and poetic theory in 
Al - Andalus, cf. also the studies of Amjad Trabulsi, La critique poétique des arabes. 
Jusqu’au V* siécle de l’Hégire (XI° siécle de J.C.), Damas, 1956; James T. Monroe, 
‘‘Hispano-Arabic Poetry During the Caliphate of Cordoba,”’ in Arabtec Poetry: The- 
ory and Development, ed. G.E. Von Griinebaum, Wiesbaden: Otto Harrasowitz, 
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It would be unfair not to concede that Muslim Spain was a true 
cultural miracle within the context of medieval Europe. It was the 
Arabs who took Al-Andalus to scientific and artistic heights unat- 
tained by any other country in Europe at this period—a period that 
might be called ‘‘medieval’’ or a ‘‘dark age’’ for the continent, but 
definitely not for the Peninsula. 

And what of Hispanic Jews, who had lived on the Peninsula since 
the time of Carthage? They prospered so greatly under the Muslim 
empire, both culturally and personally, that some historians, such 
as Abraham Leon Sachar,”° are led to suspect that they may have 
collaborated with the invasion of 711. The Jews had been persecuted 
under Recaredo, but under the Muslim regime their situation im- 
proved notably, and in most cases their religious identity was 
respected. Soon they began to occupy prominent positions (they 
were physicians, bankers, writers, political counselors) and to act as 
translators and intermediaries between the Christian and Arab cul- 
tures. But the Jews of Sepharad, as they called Spain, created an im- 
pressive civilization in their own right. Israel Zinberg,*® Mills 
Vallicrosa,2” David Gonzalo Maeso,28 M. Friendlander,29 and F. 
Bargebuhr (of. czt.) unanimously insist on this point: there is a true 
‘‘renaissance’’ or ‘‘Siglo de Oro’’ of Hebraic culture.*° According 
to Bargebuhr, Hispanic Jews reacted in a most creative way to the 
influences of the brilliant Arab culture (though without converting 


1973, pp. 125-154; and E. Garcia Gémez’s charming study ‘‘El frfo de las joyas,”’ 
Al-And., XIV (1949), pp. 463-466. 

25 A History of the Jews, New York: Knopf, 1965. 

26 A History of Jewish Literature, trans. Bernard Martin, 2 vols., Philadelphia: 
The Jewish Publication Society of America, 1972. 

27 Literatura hebraicoespanola, Barcelona: Nueva Coleccién Labor, 1967. 

28 Manual de historia de la literatura hebrea, Madrid: Gredos, 1960. 

29 Essays of the Writing of Abraham Ibn Ezra, London: Triibner & Co, 1887, and 
The Commentary of Ibn Ezra on Isaiah: Edited from Manuscripts and Translated, New 
York: The House of the Jewish Book, 1873. 

30 In his recent study The Jews of Islam (Princeton UP, 1984), Bernard Lewis 
qualifies the hypothesis of the ‘‘peaceful coexistence’’ between Jews and Muslims 
during the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. There was, of course, generally 
peaceful, pluralistic coexistence, but Lewis interprets this as not so much the effect 
of ‘‘tolerance’’ as the result of the dominance exerted on their non-Muslim subjects 
by the Muslims. Still, in spite of the fact that these ‘‘marginalized’’ peoples (subject 
to fiscal levies and the like) were second-class citizens, they did have a certain 
degree of citizenship, and held certain rights that were far and away better than 
those we find today in many modern states. (Cf. also Norman A. Sullivan’s review 
of this work in the New York Review of Books, XX XI, 1 [October 25, 1984], pp. 3-4.) 
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to Islam, as the Persians did). The Arabs, as we know, had for many 
hundreds of years been using the holy language of Koranic revela- 
tion for artistic purposes; the Jews, however, had never used the 
Hebrew language—their own sacred tongue, now for all practical 
purposes relegated to the synagogue—for profane literary ends. 
Their titanic effort to render the language of the Bible malleable and 
to bend it to the exquisite delicacies of the Arabic poetry they imitat- 
ed, however, was finally victorious, and the galaxy of poets which 
emerged in Sepharad makes the Hispano-Hebraic period the most 
brilliant era in the history of the Jews from primitive times until the 
founding of the modern Israeli state in 1948. There was not a single 
Arabic poetic genre that was not imitated, and Hispano-Hebraic 
literature, without altogether abandoning its Biblical roots, took on 
a particularly Renaissance and pagan cast, and thereby struck many 
orthodox Jews as heretical. But let us allow one of the Hispano- 
Hebraic poets to speak for himself in praise of the poetic achieve- 
ments of his people. This is the third magama of al-Harizi (in the thir- 
teenth century): 


Be it known to you that the loftiest poetry 
Bedecked with pearls 
And not outweighed by the gold of Ophir, 
Betook itself from Spain 
And spread over all the ends of the earth. 
For the poems of the sons of Spain are strong and sweet, 
As if carved from a flame of fire; 
And compared with its masculine poets, 
The poets of the world are female frail. . . 
(Bargebuhr, op.cit., p. 78-79.) 


Perhaps the most profound of these poets was Salomén Ibn Gabirol, 
whom Heine praised as a ‘‘nightingale singing in the medieval 
Gothic night.’’ His ‘‘Keter Malkut,’’ or ‘‘Royal Crown,’’ so many 
lines of which remind us of the religious poems of Fray Luis de 
Leén,*! is a complex celebration of monotheism in which traces of 
Plato, Proclus, Porphyry, Plotinus, and Aristotle can be detected. 
These are the same years, we must remember, in which the clerical 
verse-form used in Catholic Spain, with Berceo its most distin- 
guished practitioner, is still struggling for expression through its ill- 


31 Cf. J. M. Millas Vallicrosa’s essay, ‘‘Probable influencia de la poesia sagra- 
da hebraicoespanola en la poesia de Fray Luis de Leén,’’ Sefarad, XV (1955), 
pp. 261-285. 
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digested classicism. Jehuda Ha-Levi adapted the brief erotic poems 
of the Song of Songs to his own hexasyllabic quatrains as he wrote love 
songs to his beloved, and at the end of his life he grieved over lost 
Israel in his famous Siénidas. Moshé Ibn ‘Ezra was not just a poet, 
but a preceptor as well?*—he studied the history of Hispano- 
Hebraic literature by generations of writers, the years in which they 
were born, and shows himself to have been a mature critic of litera- 
ture even as the infant Castilian epic was only just stammering out 
its first tentative stanzas. There is more than sufficient reason for his 
arrogantly lamenting his exile into the cultural desert of Castile. He 
has been brought to live, he says, 


among a dark people, to whom the ways of truth and knowledge are 
unknown. When I hear their barbarous talk, I sit full of shame, and 
my lips remain sealed. . . Oh, how narrow has the world become for 
me! It chokes my soul like a stiff neckband! 

(Quoted in Zinberg, op.cit., p. 70.) 


This Hispano-Hebraic Renaissance takes place, as one might ex- 
pect, on many levels: in philosophy, the Fons vitae of Ibn Gabirol 
(Avicebron) earns him the epithet ‘‘the Jewish Plato.’’ But the real 
culmination of speculative thought was embodied in Moses Mai- 
monides [b. 1135], without doubt the most influential thinker of 
Jewish Spain. Maimonides codified rabbinical law, and his Guide for 
the Perplexed, a profoundly Aristotelian work, attempts to lay the ra- 
tional foundations for faith; it was read by Spinoza, Albertus Mag- 
nus, and St Thomas Aquinas. Schools of Bible study made two im- 
portant advances during this period: the development of the Cabala 
(we should recall the Zohar of Moshé de Leén) and the Caraite 
school, which insisted on philosophical, historical, and scientific 
analysis of the scriptures. Abraham Ibn ‘Ezra was the foremost 
authority within this school of Biblical exegesis in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and in the sixteenth century, according to A. Habib Arkin,*2 
Fray Luis de Leén would be his last disciple. 

Given all these facts, it is prudent to remember that at the same 
time as this Jewish Renaissance was blooming in Spain the Euro- 
pean brothers and sisters of the Spanish Jews were facing horrible 


32 Cf Alejandro Dfez Macho, Mos¢ Ibn ‘Ezra como poeta y preceptista, Madrid- 
Barcelona: Instituto Arias Montano, 1953. 

33 La influencia de la exégesis hebrea en los comentarios de Fray Luis de Leén, Madrid: 
Instituto Arias Montano, 1966. 
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persecution, were herded into ghettos, and were, therefore, effec- 
tively prevented from producing any significant cultural expres- 
sions. There were only rare and isolated exceptions, such as the 
Franco-Jewish Biblical commentator Rashi. It was contact with the 
Muslim culture and the long and relatively peaceful coexistence of 
the peoples of the Peninsula which permitted the Sephardic Jews 
their cultural prosperity, and this remarkable period of well-being 
only began to crumble when the equilibrium of the three peoples 
began to shift and a fierce anti-Semitism broke out, culminating, as 
we all know, in the establishment of the Inquisition in 1478 and the 
expulsion of the Jews in 1492. 

These are, then, the Semitic lineages or peoples of Spain, in all 
their brilliance and all the tragedy of their slow decline. (I am very 
conscious of the fact that I have ‘‘laid it on rather thick’’ in some 
of my descriptions of the high moments of Hispano-Arab and 
Hispano-Hebraic culture, but it is precisely because these achieve- 
ments are so little known that I have laid such emphasis on them.) 
These Eastern peoples, as much as the tradition of Western Chris- 
tianity, determined the history of the Iberian Peninsula during the 
Middle Ages. And one must admit it: ‘‘Eastern’’ medieval Spanish 
culture reached a higher mark than its ‘‘Western’’ counterpart. 
Given this cultural supremacy, and given the intimate coexistence 
of the three lineages (the Jews, we should recall, lived as much 
among Christians as among Arabs), it is hard to assume that there 
were no significant cultural contacts among the three groups, con- 
tacts which would in turn help to color the Spanish culture to come, 
which by the time of the Renaissance was primarily Western, as the 
Inquisition was gradually choking out the last vestiges of the Semitic 
cultures in Spain. 

Yet even against the most elementary historical common sense, 
it has been very hard for most historians and literary critics who 
have dealt with Spain to accept the existence of these possible Semit- 
ic traces in Spanish culture. We want to stress that it is the Oriental 
threads in a fundamentally Western Spanish fabric of culture that 
we are presenting here, yet even this qualification of ‘‘Spanishness’”’ 
has been very hard for Hispanicists to come to terms with. When in 
his book Espana en su historia. Cristianos, moros y judios [‘‘Spain’s Past: 
Christians, Moors, and Jews’’] (Buenos Aires: Losada, 1948), the 
historian Américo Castro makes what one would assume to be the 
relatively unexceptionable claim that Arab and Jewish influences 
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should be taken to be immediate, integral parts of an incipient Span- 
ish culture, one of the most famous polemics in the history of 
Hispanic studies is begun. José Luis G6mez Martinez, in fact, con- 
siders the polemic ‘‘one of the most important of all time.’’** Euse- 
bio Rey, for his part, does not hesitate to call Castro’s book, repub- 
lished several times under the title La realidad historica de Espana 
(‘The Historical Spain’’], ‘‘the most talked-about historico-literary 
event to have occurred [in Spain] for many a year.’’* Few scholars 
had included the Semitic element in their analyses of Spanish 
history—Ganivet in his Jdeartum espanol is one of the few to accept the 
magnitude of Arab influence, and Ramiro de Maeztu (Defensa de la 
hispanidad) 1s the first to introduce the Jews into Spain’s ‘‘official’’ 
histories, though he does so pejoratively. According to G6mez Mar- 
tinez (op. cit.), Castro is simply a latecomer to the ‘‘School of ’98’’’s 
brooding meditations on Spain, injecting into their arguments both 
the ‘‘vitalist’’ philosophy of Wilhelm Dilthey and other philosophi- 
cal currents such as those of Oswald Spengler and Arnold Toynbee. 
What Castro did was propose that ‘‘Spanish culture,’’ what we will 
call ‘‘Spain,’’ arose out of the secular, day-to-day coexistence of and 
interaction among Christians, Moors, and Jews. He believed that 
many national values and characteristics arising out of that history, 
such as the genius for the artistic and ‘‘vital’’ over the purely in- 
tellectual (as indicated by the relative absence of science and 
philosophy), helped to explain the complexity and pluralism of the 
incipient Spain, or Spain as it came to be. 

Castro believed (and we will pause only briefly to outline his 
ideas, as they are by now quite well known) that Spain did not come 
into existence until at least the tenth or eleventh century, when the 
day-to-day interaction of the three peoples began to occur. In other 
words, the Visigoths were not Spaniards, nor were Trajan and Sene- 
ca true citizens of Seville and Cordova, respectively, as Ortega y 
Gasset and Ramén Menéndez Pidal have suggested (at least as we 
understand what those words—‘‘Spaniard,’’ ‘‘Seville,’’ and 
‘‘Cordova’’—mean today). In general terms, Castro suggested that 
the Christian people—alternately experiencing feelings of submis- 


34 Américo Castro y el origen de los espanoles. Historia de una polémica, Madrid: Gre- 
dos, 1975, p. 198. 

35 ‘‘La polémica suscitada por Américo Castro,’’ Razén y fe, CLVII (1959), 
p. 343. Quoted in Gémez Martinez, op.cit., pp. 198-199. 
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sion, wonder, caution, and rejection—did interact with the Muslims 
(their political and cultural superiors during the Middle Ages). The 
coexistence of the Moors and the Christians was intense and 
widespread, and gave rise to hybrid groups such as the mudéjares 
(Muslims living among Christians) and the mozdarabes (Islamized 
Christians). The exaggerated cult of Santiago, or St James Apostle, 
the disciple of Christ converted by legend into the patron saint of 
Spain, with the seat of the cult an important shrine at Compostela 
(so important, in fact, that it competed with those of Rome and 
Jerusalem, and cardinals were ordained in it), 1s, according to Cas- 
tro, a historical, defensive reply to the cult of the warrior-prophet 
Mohammed and the important shrine at Ka‘abah, which received 
pilgrimages from all parts of the Muslim world. (These historical 
phenomena left their marks on emerging Spain: Quevedo was still 
defending the patronage of St James Apostle against that of St Tere- 
sa, offering in his plea Mi espada por Santiago [‘‘My Sword for St 
James’’] a curious inventory of the miracles and remarkable appear- 
ances attributed to the saint. We should recall that this phenomenon 
was occurring at the same time as René Descartes, on the other side 
of the Pyrenees, was laying the foundations for modern philosophy 
with his Discours sur le méthode.) Likewise, as a reflection of that same 
defensive attitude towards its old ‘‘enemy,’’ the Christian Recon- 
quest was increasingly seen as a “‘holy war,’’ exactly like its Muslim 
counterpart the jzhad. Muslim influences, in fact, are numerous: the 
military orders of Catholic Spain (Calatrava, Santiago, Alcantara) 
are based on the Muslim religious concept which identified the 
ascetic mystic with the warrior; Castro believed that he saw Muslim 
religious tolerance, stemming from the teachings of the Koran, 
reflected in Alfonso X (we should recall Alfonso’s fair and thought- 
ful Siete partidas [‘‘Seven Items’’]), in Juan Manuel, and in Ray- 
mond Lully. Castro also pointed out other Islamic influences still 
recognizable today: ways of life or attitudes such as quietist apathy 
(which give rise to such ‘‘typically Spanish’’ phrases as ‘‘may it be 
so’’ [ojald], ‘‘God willing’’ [st Dios quiere], and ‘‘it was the will of 
God”? [estaba de Dios que iba a pasar], all of these of direct Arab origin); 
formulas for hospitality and courtesy (the universally-recognized 
‘“ésta es sucasa’’ is simply a transliteration of the Arabic al-beyt beytak); 
the many blessings and curses that abound in Spanish intercourse; 
and many superstitions such as turning the broom upside-down to 
make visitors go away, which is of Persian origin. The linguistic 
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vestiges of Arabic in the Spanish language are so widespread and 
significant that no one can doubt or deny them. Here are but a few 
examples of Spanish words directly ‘‘naturalized’’ from Arabic, 
vividly demonstrating the influence of Muslim civilization on so 
many aspects of Spanish—and, by extension, Latin-American— 
life, and on the lexicon even of English: aztcar (“‘sugar’’), azafran 
(‘‘saffron’’), arroz (‘‘rice’’), cheque (‘‘check,’’ meaning ‘‘piece of 
paper, IOU, bill of trade’’), sofa (‘‘sofa’’), soda (‘‘soda’’), tarifa 
(“‘tariff’’), alcoba (‘‘alcove,’’ especially meaning ‘‘sleeping alcove or 
bedroom”’), joya (“‘jewel’’), azul (‘‘azure, blue’’), jazmin (‘‘jas- 
mine’’), carmest (‘‘crimson’’), alquimia (‘‘alchemy’’), alcohol (!), al- 
gebra, algoritmo (“‘algebra’’ and ‘‘algorithm’’—not surprising, since 
the Arabs gave the Western world the ‘‘zero’’ as well). And of 
course there is the ubiquitous Spanish national interjection 
‘*7Olé!’, which in Arabic means ‘‘by God’’—wa-l-lah.® 

Américo Castro postulated Islamic influences on the literature of 
Spain as well as on other aspects of its culture: the delightful and dis- 
concerting complexity of the Archpriest of Hita, who simultaneous- 
ly praises ‘‘mad love’’ and ‘‘good love,’’ must according to Castro 
be understood from the Muslim point of view, which made erotic 
love perfectly compatible with religion. The Archpriest, who quotes 
a dialect of Arabic in his book and borrows the word ‘‘alcahueta’’ 
[‘‘procuress’’] from that culture, was taken by Castro to be a writer 
with one foot in Christianity and one foot in Islam, as he had 
probably been influenced by the erotic treatise-writer Ibn Hazm of 
Cordova (who lived in the eleventh century) or by one of his disci- 
ples.” Many other Spanish writers also show signs of Muslim 


36 A Harvard colleague of mine, Wasma’a Chorbachi, told me that at a concert 
in Ba‘albek by the singer Fairuz (a performer much beloved by the Lebanese), Fai- 
ruz was greeted when she came out onto the stage by cries of ‘‘wa-l-lah, wa-l-lah’’; 
this is precisely the ‘‘i Olé!’’ of the Spaniards. Arabs still today make this excla- 
mation at the sight of a beautiful woman or a favorite performer, or as a recognition 
of an act of bravery. Thus Juan Goytisolo, attempting in La reivindicactén del Conde 
don Julian (Mexico City: Joaquin Mortiz, 1970) artistically to rescue the Arabic ori- 
gins of many words in the Spanish lexicon, says with perfect rightness ‘‘Don’t for- 
get the olé’’ (p. 99).Cf. also the lovely linguistic ‘‘arabesques’’ of Julian Rfos (‘‘AI- 
garabia’’) in his recent novel Larva. Babel de una noche de San Juan (Barcelona: 
Ediciones del Mall, 1984). 

37 E. Garcia Gémez (El collar de la paloma, trans. E.M.M., Madrid: Alianza 
Editorial, 1971) disagrees with Castro on this point. For other studies on the possi- 
ble Islamic influences on Juan Ruiz, cf, Chapter II of this book, ‘‘On the Astrologi- 
cal Sign of the Archpriest of Hita.’’ 
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influence, according to Castro: Raymond Lully, Juan Martorell, 
and the Renaissance mystics. 

The Jews, Castro says, grew to be an integral part of the culture 
of Spain, and helped to modify it during the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance. A brilliant, prosperous race, its members soon came 
to hold high positions in the society they now belonged to: they were 
physicians, lawyers, professors, merchants, bankers (their loans at 
33% annual interest earned them the epithet ‘‘usurers’’ and in- 
spired those cutting caricatures of Raquel and Vidas in El Cid). The 
Spanish economy during this period was basically Jewish. When the 
Jews were forced to convert, many Jewish members of Spanish soci- 
ety, privileged proto-bourgeois, simply maintained the positions their 
forefathers had held, with the difference that they now called them- 
selves conversos, or ‘‘converts.’’°8 Among this group we find some of 
the foremost figures of Spanish letters: Diego de San Pedro, Juan de 
Mena, Fernando de Rojas, Juan Luis Vives, Fray Luis de Leén, the 
Valdés brothers, Mateo Aleman, St Teresa, Jorge de Montemayor, 
Hernando del Pulgar, Bartolomé de las Casas, Baltasar Gracian. 
Not even the nobility was ‘‘free’’ of this blood—King Ferdinand, 
consort of Queen Isabella, inherited it from his mother’s family— 
nor was the Church, for Salomé6n Ha-Levi, rabbi of Burgos, became 
Bishop of Burgos upon his conversion to Christianity, taking the 
name Pablo de Santa Maria, and his son became the representative 
of Ferdinand and Isabella at the Council of Basel. (Not without rea- 
son did Europe distrust the orthodoxy of Spanish Catholicism at the 
time. The Italians, for example, gave the name ‘‘peccadiglio 
d’Espagna’’ to the heresy of not believing in the Trinity.) Even 
many of the most famous Inquisitors were converts: we recall the 
cases of Torquemada and Lucero. Spanish literature of the Siglo de 
Oro was forged in good part on the anvil of the secular anguish of 
these neo-Christians who lived in constant dread of the Inquisition 
and the infamous clean-blood statutes (so clearly documented by 
Albert A. Sicroff*?), for they found they were forced to prove an 
unprovable racial purity. At the very peak of the Renaissance, 


38 The term ‘‘converso’’ or ‘‘convert’’ is somewhat inexact here, since it is or- 
dinarily used to refer not only to the Jew or Muslim who converts to Christianity, 
but to that person’s descendants as well. 

39 In his essential study Les controverses des statuts de ‘‘pureté de sang’’ en Espagne du 
XV? au XVII’ stécle, Paris: Didier, 1960. 
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education, intelligence, and speculative thought began to become 
dangerous in Spain, because these were phenomena associated with 
this suddenly scorned and persecuted race. 

Although he does not say it in so many words, Castro was putting 
forth the idea of a relative degree of cultural cross-breeding for 
Spain. He was immediately attacked, of course, but immediately 
defended as well; a brief review of the polemic is no doubt in order 
here.*? Claudio Sanchez Albornoz, the principal actor in the de- 
bate, had published his ‘‘Espana y el Islam”’ in 1929, and although 
he had taken exception to Ortega y Gasset’s indifference to the Is- 
lamic influence in Spain he himself considered this influence perni- 
cious, the origin of all Spain’s ills. According to Sanchez Albornoz, 
the over-excitement of war had hurt Spain’s economy and deprived 
Spain of the sort of industrialization that had so aided Europe: 
‘*slow-witted, barbaric Africa . . . twisted and distorted the future 
fate of Iberia, and took it down a path . . . which cost Spain dear’’; 
when Islam at last died in Al-Andalus, ‘‘it finished poisoning 
Spain.’’*! As for the Jewish presence, SAnchez Albornoz believed 
that their contribution ‘‘was always negative. . . the Jews were 
natural usurers’’ (1bid., p. 47). Upon the publication of Espana en su 
historia, Sanchez Albornoz rebutted Castro with his own Espana, un 
enigma histerico [‘‘Spain, a Historical Enigma’’] (1956). The tone of 
the ensuing debate between the two men (a debate that would not 
end until Castro’s death in 1972) became so slanderous and defama- 
tory that the last essay of Sanchez Albornoz’s book Espanoles ante la 
historta is titled ‘‘Las canas se han tornado lanzas’’ [‘‘Reeds Have 
Been Turned into Spears’’]. One way or another, virtually no 
Hispanicist escaped the polemics; even the most moderate among 
them became involved. Leo Spitzer called the book Realtdad histérica 
de Espana ‘‘one great phantasmagorical dream’’; Menéndez Pidal 
accused Castro of implying that the Visigoths had not been a deci- 
sive element in the history of Spain; and the ever-courteous and flex- 
ible Marcel Bataillon, a personal friend of Castro’s, delicately differs 
with his friend as to the somewhat exaggerated attention paid Islam 
in Castro’s book. Bataillon, however, his caveats aside, does in good 
measure accept the fact of Semitic influences on the Spanish culture, 


40 We are basically following J. L. G6mez Martinez’s study titled Américo Castro 
y el ortgen de los espanoles. (See Note 34, above.) 
41 “*Espana y el Islam,’ Revista de Occidente, VII (1929), p. 27. 
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especially among the alumbrados, or ‘‘Illuminati,’’ and the Erasmi- 
ans, whom Bataillon studies so admirably in his Erasmus and Spain. 

The respective disciples of Castro and Sanchez Albornoz picked 
up the debate and carried it on. Eugenio Asensio and A. A. Parker 
intrepidly attacked Castro, who in turn was defended passionately 
by Albert A. Sicroffin his ‘‘Américo Castro and his Critics: Eugenio 
Asensio.’’ Otis Green, in turn, replied to Castro in his Spain and the 
Western Tradition: The Castillian Mind from El Cid to Calderon 
(1963-1966), in which he defended the European Christian ‘‘nor- 
mality’’ of Spanish culture and proposed, therefore, that there exist- 
ed a Hispanic ‘‘Westernness’’ free both of ‘‘genealogical’’ problems 
and of Oriental colorings. Green’s book inspired a virulent philippic 
from Francisco Marquez Villanueva, ‘‘Sobre la occidentalidad cultural 
de Espana’’ [‘‘On the Cultural Westernness of Spain’’], in which he 
lashes out against Green for accusing Castro of denying that Spain 
possessed a Western culture, ‘‘an idea which never crossed the great 
old man’s mind”’ (of. cit., p. 140). And that is true. One must say 
that, with all the revisions and even exceptions that it is only fair to 
take to his work, Castro postulated a fundamental Westernness for 
Spain—a Westernness qualified and nuanced, yes, but a Western 
culture nonetheless. It was the outcome of the difficult and peculiar 
history which Spain as a nation was given to live. 

Américo Castro’s way of seeing this problem is of such great 1m- 
portance that other scholars take the perspective into account even 
when pursuing their own special interests. We recall the necessary 
theoretical base offered Castro’s ideas by studies such as those of 
Henry Kamen* (Castro did of course overlook this aspect), the 
conciliatory attempts of Vicente Cantarino (Entre monjes y musulmanes 
[‘‘Between Monks and Muslims’’]), and even that study of the de- 
bate between ‘‘Castro-ites’’ and ‘‘anti-Castro-ites’’ by Jose Luis 
Gémez Martinez which we have mentioned previously and which 
attempts to be, insofar as possible in such a thorny field, dispassion- 
ate. We are, of course, aware that some historians, such as the 
French scholars Noel Salomon and Fernand Braudel, have re- 
mained pretty much on the sidelines of the debate, and have formu- 
lated theories on the history of Spain from other points of view. And 
yet since the publication of Américo Castro’s works—and in spite 


42 Ta Inqutsicion espanola, Barcelona: Grijalbo, 1972. 
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of the errors and even possible exaggerations he fell into—it has 
been virtually impossible not to take into account the Semitic aspects 
of Spanish culture, even if only to passionately deny them. We 
would only add here one fact that cultural historians of Spain, curi- 
ously enough, often do not consider, and that is that during the years 
in which Castro was publishing and elaborating on his theories, the 
field of Semitic studies grew and flourished in Spain in an un- 
precedented way, and counted among its ranks figures of the stature 
of Miguel Asin Palacios in Arab studies and José Maria Millas Val- 
licrosa in Hebraic studies. It is, as we say, a curious fact (or an elo- 
quent one?) that a nation so historically tied to the Semitic world 
should not have produced great Orientalists until the twentieth cen- 
tury.*? (In the nineteenth century, the foundations were laid for fu- 
ture Semitic studies, but it was not until this century that they began 
to be followed up in any serious way and that the great specialized 
journals such as Al-Andalus and Sefarad were founded.) Américo Cas- 
tro’s seminal work, joined by the discoveries (for so they must be 
called) by Asin, Millas, and their disciples, makes further research 
along this route imperative. Spain, as I have come to realize through 
my own investigations, does bear traces of Islam and Judaism, and 
these lend the culture of Spain a fecundity as unexpected as it is com- 
plex, and which I in no way take to be negative. We must examine 
these Semitic influences in a scientific spirit, with the cordiality and 
equanimity appropriate to reasoned scholarship. 

Let us put the history of this debate aside for the moment, then, 
and the various attempts to ‘‘explain’’ Spain abstractly, and pause 
to look at the interaction of Christians, Jews, and Muslims on the 
Peninsula from the earliest glimmerings of what we might call 
**Spanish culture.’’ Even the most cursory look at the Spain of the 
Middle Ages shows us a world of astonishing tolerance between the 
three cultures, in spite of the war of the Reconquest and in spite of 
other sporadic disturbances and persecutions. Cultural and personal 


#3 On Spanish Orientalism, cf. the studies by James T. Monroe, Islam and the 
Arabs in Spanish Scholarship, Leyden: Brill, 1970; Manuela Manzanares de Cirre, 
Arabtstas espanoles del siglo XIX, Madrid: Instituto Hispano-Arabe de Cultura, 1972; 
and Juan Goytisolo, Crénicas sarracinas, Barcelona: Ruedo Ibérico, 1982. Goytisolo 
deserves a separate study of his own on his role as a Spanish (and even European) 
Orientalist, since he has been, as we will show in the last chapter of the present 
book, heavily influenced by Edward Said’s important book Orientalism, which has 
totally redirected the debate over the phenomenon of Western Orientalism. 
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contacts were constant, and normal. We are even given the sight of 
a hero of the Reconquest, Rodrigo Diaz de Vivar, making his ap- 
pearance in El poema del Mio Cid fighting on the side of a Moorish 
king (and leading a mixed army of Moors and Christians) against 
his Christian brothers. El Cid himself (whose name, meaning 
“‘lord,’’ is Arabic) lived ‘‘in the Moorish style’ in Valencia, and if 
we are to give any credence to the Arabic chronicles was an admirer 
of the literature of the Muslims. In less extreme cases, there is Alfon- 
so X (“‘the Wise’’), who declared himself king of the three religions, 
founded the Arab-taught University of Seville (still today so little 
studied) and directed the famous schools of translators in Toledo 
where Christians, Moors, and Jews worked literally shoulder to 
shoulder. 

According to Henry Kamen (of. czt.), this personal and cultural 
coexistence continued throughout the Middle Ages, thanks to the 
economic equilibrium that kept the three peoples financially more 
or less equal. This balance, however, began to break down upon the 
Christian victory at Navas de Tolosa (1212), which was perhaps the 
decisive battle of the Reconquest. The secular struggle was to end, 
as everyone knows, with the taking of Granada, that event marking 
the Christians’ absolute dominance over the Peninsula. The new 
economic and political power of the Christians allowed them to 
begin to discriminate against the other two “‘races,’’ and it was at 
this point that Spanish anti-Semitism began to grow. Kamen under- 
scores the fact that this anti-Semitism was so violent precisely be- 
cause of the enormous power held by the converted Jews, who had 
inherited the old class privileges of their fathers and grandfathers 
and who were in good part identified with the nascent bourgeoisie. 
And to make matters even more difficult, their economic power 
combined with the ancient tolerance of pluralistic medieval Spain 
had allowed the Jews in not a few cases to enter into the ranks of the 
nobility. (Books such as the Tizén de la nobleza espanola [*“The Dark 
Stigma of Spanish Nobility’’] and the Libro verde de Aragon [‘‘The 
Green Book of Aragon’’] were attempts to demonstrate this very 
fact.) Wiping these neo-Christians off the official map of Spain 
was, then, not easy. Just at the moment when the new European 
bourgeoisie was beginning to make a way for itself on the Continent 
and to modernize European ideas and culture (not to mention 
modernizing the ideas and culture held by the bourgeoisie itself), 
Spain found itself engaged in a conflict which entailed, among other 
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things, the weakening of its own cultural vanguard. During the 
Renaissance, Christian authorities embarked upon the hard and 
bloody process of strangling (and assimilating) the Arab and Jewish 
cultures, and the Inquisition was the political and economic—as 
much as religious—weapon which the ‘‘old Christians’’ seized upon 
to persecute the ‘‘new Christians,’’ whose orthodoxy left something 
to be desired. 

In his indispensable book The Spain of Fernando de Rojas (Princeton 
U.P., 1972), Stephen Gilman has culled from the archives of the In- 
quisition many dramatic cases brought against these converts, and 
he has reconstructed for us the experience of what it must have been 
like to live in that convulsed period of the Spanish Renaissance when 
medieval tolerance was giving way to the fiercest and most dreadful 
persecution. The convert Juan Luis Vives fled to the Low Countries 
to work with Erasmus because his father, who had been caught 
teaching Judaism, had been burned alive—and as though that were 
not enough, the authorities had disinterred the bones of Vives’ 
mother and burned them, as well, since upon her fell the same accu- 
sation of having reverted to the precepts of Judaism after being bap- 
tized. Luis Ponce de Leén, the future Fray Luis de Ledén, had to go 
through the indignity of having his family’s sanbenitos ** publicly 
displayed in the atrium of the church in Cuenca and in Belmonte, 
giving notice of his crypto-Jewish ancestry. Gilman offers a sort of 
spiritual X-ray of the anguish of these social outcasts who were 
forced into perpetual pretense and self-hatred. Occasionally the con- 
verts would let down their defenses a bit and compromising phrases 
would escape their lips. The lapsus linguae of Alvaro de Montalban, 
Fernando de Rojas’ father-in-law, a well-known convert, offers an 
object-lesson: he momentarily forgot to keep up his false image of 
a good Catholic, and during a tranquil outing in Leganés he 
responded to the orthodox and ubiquitous commonplace that ‘‘all is 
vanity save winning life everlasting’ by some agnostic words which 
immediately showed him for what he was, and which were to cost 
him dear: ‘‘I should be happy to live well here—for I do not know 


44 The ‘‘sanbenito’’ (in Spanish sambenito), or ‘‘saco bendito,’’ was the infamous 
habit (cf. the English ‘‘sackcloth’’) in which the prisoners of the Inquisition were 
dressed when they went to their execution. When the auto-da-fe was done, this habit 
was hung in the porch of the church in the victim’s village, with a sign indicating 
the man or woman’s name, so that the accused person, and his or her descendants, 
would be forever discredited. 
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whether there is anything there’ (Gilman, of.cit., p. 82). When he 
was brought to trial, Montalban asked that his son-in-law, the 
mayor and famed lawyer Fernando de Rojas, soon to be known to 
history as the author of the Celestina, be allowed to defend him 
against the Inquisition, but Montalban was told, ‘‘Seek’st thou 
someone without suspicion.’’ Drunkenness and arguments were 
much to be feared, for one might accidentally or unconsciously 
betray oneself. In 1538, Gonzalo de Torrijos, drunk in church one 
day, let some revealing words escape: ““The Moors said true when 
they said good Moors would be saved under their [religious] laws 
just as good Christians are saved under their own”’ (tbid., p. 84). 
And the university scholar Sanabria, in the midst of a heated argu- 
ment, blurted out, ‘‘By God, I’m a Jew! By God I am!”’ (2did., 
p. 100). In order to officially prevent such outbursts as these, the 
Inquisition put gags and iron muzzles on those condemned souls 
who remained impenitent even as they walked to the stake, so that 
they could not harangue the crowds who had gathered for the auto- 
da-fe. The existence of a whole corpus of atheistic proverbs and say- 
ings (which have yet to be explored with any thoroughness) shows 
the painful integrity and self-assertion of these poor creatures who 
no longer felt comfortable in any religion. Let one example stand for 
all those examples collected by Gilman: ‘‘There is no God save the 
merchants’ plaza at Zocodover,’’ as though to say that there was no 
god but worldly motives, no god but Mammon. 

It was not only slips of the tongue that were dangerous. Gilman 
shows us that sometimes even physical gestures could betray the 
mortal secret. One Fray Alonso de Nogales was accused of ‘‘bend- 
ing and rocking back and forth during the mass,”’ and his detractors 
interpreted his movements as those used for Jewish prayers. 
Another unfortunate, Martin Fernandez Rubio, suspect because his 
parents and wife had been tried by the Inquisition, became the ob- 
ject of the ulterior curiosity of his co-parishioners during the mass. 
In 1522, two neighbors reported that they had seen Fernandez Ru- 
bio, when he joined his hands in apparent prayer, introduce his 
thumb between his index fingers; they interpreted this to be the 
‘‘figa,’’ an obscene gesture made to the Holy Sacrament. This read- 
ing of the man’s gesture cost him his life. The tragedy of these Sun- 
days of shared martyrdom, Gilman wisely notes, could not have left 
the history of ideas in Spain unaffected. 
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Everything became suspicious: not eating pork (a meat of course 
prohibited by both Judaic and Koranic law), dying with one’s face 
turned to the wall, wearing clean clothes on Saturday, cutting open 
a lamb’s leg from top to bottom. In a moving essay, Albert A. 
Sicroff* reports on the sixteenth-century Hieronymite monastery 
at Guadalupe, which was a center of clandestine Judaism at the 
time. The monks who caused the scandal there, he tells us, mostly 
circumcised converts, would even light candles on Friday at sunset 
and avoid eating pork. But the most pathetic thing about it is that 
some of these men declared, in all honesty, that they no longer knew 
what religion to believe in. 

The newly-baptized Moors were equally tormented during the 
years of their forced cultural and religious assimilation. Many cases 
have been documented in which Moors were tried for taking baths. 
The bath became a dangerous practice because it was associated 
with Islamic ablutions. One hot day, a gardener of Moorish descent 
was refreshing himself at a well, and this “‘bath’’ caused him to be 
denounced and tried by the Inquisition. In his recent Mortsques et 
Chrétiens. Un affrontement polémique (1492-1640) (Paris: Klincksieck, 
1977), Louis Cardaillac has brought to light numerous cases of per- 
secuted Moors, and these cases are startlingly similar to those 
documented by Gilman. Here is but one example: a Christian man 
invited the Moorish woman Isabel la Gorda to eat with him, and 
only after the meal did he tell her that the meat she had eaten with 
such gusto was pork: ‘‘Said Isabel la Gorda put her finger in her 
mouth and vomited up what she had eaten”’ (op. czt., p. 24). Her dis- 
gust, as one might expect, was costly. And ‘‘trials’’ such as these 
were not infrequent. Indeed, one of the common methods used by 
the ‘‘old Christians’’ to gauge the orthodoxy of their neighbors was 
to invite them to a dinner of forbidden foods such as pork or eels, 
and to watch their reactions. *® 


49 “‘Clandestine Judaism in the Hieronymite Monastery of Nuestra Senora de 
Guadalupe,’’ Studies in Honor of M. J. Bernadette, New York: Las Americas, 1955, 
pp. 89-115. 

#6 There were a vast number of these trials during the Spanish Renaissance, 
and the wealth of documentation in the Inquisitorial archives—which have been 
wonderfully explored by such scholars as J. Caro Baroja, Angela Selke, Mercedes 
Garcia Arenal, and others—shows us this fact eloquently. The reader interested in 
this area should review the journal Sefarad, which is a goldmine of information on 
the subject, as is the anthology of scholarly essays edited by A. Redondo titled Les 
problemes de l’excluston en Espagne. XVI°-XVII° siécles, Paris: Sorbonne, 1983. 
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What was the literary outcome of the historical situation that we 
have been looking at here? Literature, obviously, was greatly affect- 
ed: Spanish literature,*’ from its birth at the dawn of the Middle 
Ages, grew and came to maturity within this extraordinary and very 
peculiar socio-historical context, and from the Renaissance onward 
this literature was in large measure in the hands of these persecuted 
converts, who to complicate the matter even further were, at least 
from the religious point of view, only half assimilated to the Chris- 
tianity they purported to espouse.*® Of all European literatures, 
therefore, Spanish literature is one of the most difficult to read and 
understand on its own terms. Though volumes would be required 
to study it thoroughly, let us explore, even if only schematically, the 
basic characteristics of this complex literature. 

In the first place, the tormented consciences of the converts of the 
Siglo de Oro, under the constant pressure of Inquisitorial censure 
and of self-censorship, expressed themselves in a literature of dis- 
sembling invective and, often, of marked melancholy. No one has 
yet sufficiently underscored the fact that all the literature of Spain 
in the Siglo de Oro was censored.*? The plotters behind the atheis- 
tic refrains of the fifteenth century, who had been torn from the 
religion of their forefathers, and who were further incapacitated by 
their sincere acceptance of the religion of their enemy, found them- 
selves quite often frankly and legitimately confused, in a true 
spiritual limbo. For Stephen Gilman a perfect example of this 
phenomenon is Fernando de Rojas, who was surely a convert and 


47 Not just Spanish, but Peninsular in general. Cf Helder Macedo’s clever 
study Do significado oculto de ‘Menina e moga,’ (Lisbon: Moraes, 1977), in which the 
author decodes the text vis-a-vis the Jewish Cabala. 

48 We should recall that in the present book I am attempting to show the most 
dramatic instances of dissident converts. No doubt there were many cases of sin- 
cere, well-assimilated converts; St Teresa may be one of the most eloquent exam- 
ples of this. 

49 In his recent work Literatura e inguisicion en Espana. 1478-1834 (Madrid: Tau- 
rus, 1980), Antonio Marquez gives us the first systematic study of the breadth of 
Inquisitorial censorship in Spanish letters. This work is very useful in verifying 
which works were actually censored or condemned and which authors were tried 
during these long centuries of intellectual control. Curiously, the author rejects 
both Castro’s and Gilman’s theories concerning the concrete effect these two scho- 
lars believe they see brought about by the Inquisition’s censorship of such texts as 
the Celestina. We are still in need, though, of a panoramic study of the way this sys- 
tematic censorship (and self-censorship) is reflected in the Spanish texts that were 
submitted to the censors. MArquez does not fully enter into this problem, which 
would appear to be a necessary follow-up to his original study, itself so useful to 
scholars in this field. 
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also what might be called an existentialist avant la lettre. ‘The blatant 
agnosticism of the character Pleberio in his Celestina, hurling veiled 
imprecations at God (under the euphemistic labels of ‘‘the world,’’ 
‘*fortune,’’ ‘‘death,’’ ‘‘love’’), beyond any hope of Christian conso- 
lation, and outside the system of values of official Spain, can only 
be explained by his being the tortured and agonizing conscience of 
the author, betraying its own desperate vision of the world. Given 
Pleberio’s shocking and moving monologue, Rojas’ protests as to 
the ‘‘true’’ meaning of his book (‘‘in reprehension of men made 
mad by love’’) are rendered absurd. Although Marcel Bataillon in 
his La Celestina selon Fernando de Rojas questions Gilman’s interpreta- 
tion of the Celestina, Maria Rosa Lida, who also differs with him on 
numerous other occasions, agrees that the masterful end of the 
work, so unclassifiable and discomfiting, is a faithful reflection of the 
divided mind of the convert Fernando de Rojas. It would appear 
that many of these new Christians wound up consciously or uncons- 
ciously producing ambiguous texts which one must learn to read be- 
tween the lines, to carefully decipher or decode. Another convert, 
Mateo Aleman, launches incredibly vitriolic attacks on God and the 
order of the world. The trope he uses to disguise the target of his at- 
tacks is Jupiter, whose world, the novelist asserts, is ‘“botched.’’ 
And this in the midst of the ‘‘moralistic’’ work Guzman de Alfarache. 

There are, naturally, even clearer cases of convert writers whom 
we can immediately identify. In drama before Lope de Vega, and 
more especially in the canctonero theater of the fifteenth century, the 
new Christians have no scruples in protesting their situation: we 
recall the intemperate expressions of Antén de Montoro concerning 
his hatred of pork and his Jewish condition, words admirably ex- 
plored by F. Marquez Villanueva in a recent study.°® Even so, 
some of these cases are a bit slippery, and it is not always easy or 
totally legitimate to identify a crypto-Jewish writer through the an- 
guish or scepticism of his literary production. 

There is, however, a second level of literary complexity which is 
undeniable: many of the writers of the Siglo de Oro—whether con- 
verts or not—allude directly to the historical and personal context 
in which they have been set down to live, and if we do not catch their 
literary references we lose a large part of the legitimate intellection 
of their works. Cervantes begins the Quixote by giving us an inven- 


90 ‘Jewish Fools of the Spanish Fifteenth Century,’’ HRL (1982), pp. 385-409. 
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tory of his protagonist’s diet: this is a literary rarity which can only 
be explained when we realize that Quixote—and of course 
Cervantes—lived in a country obsessed by stigmatized foods. This 
obsession, one immediately realizes, is markedly Semitic. Don 
Quixote, Cervantes tells us, eats ‘““duelos y quebrantos,’’ ‘‘trials and 
sorrows,’’ and the alert reader may catch a joking allusion to Quix- 
ote’s newly-adopted Christianity: ‘“duelos y quebrantos’’ was the eu- 
phemistic name given ham and eggs by the converts, as the dish 
must have been hard indeed for the new Christian to eat. Beside 
this, the peasant Sancho Panza crows over and over again about his 
‘fold Christian’s seven finger-widths of fat,’’ jestingly comparing his 
own corpulence with the fat of a pig—disgusting food for a convert 
but ‘‘finger-licking good’’ for a good Christian such as himself. Nor 
should we forget the secret allusions which Cervantes playfully 
employs: don Quixote, an intelligent, imaginative, rebellious man 
who is, above all, a great reader, embodies many of the characteris- 
tics associated with the converted Jew, while the illiterate Sancho 
Panza is the ironic spokesman of a ‘‘clean’’ Christianity whose 
blood has never been mixed with that of the Jewish bourgeozsie. ‘The 
case of Aldonza Lorenzo is fun to decode: the Moorish translator of 
Cide Hamete Benengeli’s Arabic manuscript—that is, of the Quixote 
itself—laughs out loud when he reads that ‘‘this Dulcinea del Tobo- 
so. . . they say she had the best hand at salting pork of all the women 
of La Mancha’”’ (1,9). The joke is not very funny unless we decipher 
it: Dulcinea, to begin with, is a high-sounding name apparently 
pretty much out of place in the grubby little town in La Mancha 
(Toboso) that Cervantes gives as her birthplace. In the second place, 
Toboso was a town made up mainly of converted Moors, and thus 
Dulcinea’s name is associated with ‘‘unclean blood,’’ and rendered 
doubly humorous. We are surely meant to understand it all, then, 
to mean something like ‘‘Dulcinea of the Moorish town,’’ or 
‘‘Moorish Dulcinea.’’ And to top it all off, Dulcinea salts pork, 
desperately taking on that Christian employment no doubt in order 
to hide her (scorned) Moorish origins. Thus it is that the Moorish 
translator of the Quixote, a crypto-Muslim able to translate the text 
of Quixote from Arabic at a time when that language was utterly for- 
bidden in Spain, laughs so heartily (and probably at the same time 
bitterly): he must have seen his own situation reflected in Dulcinea’s 
dissimulations, and it hardly takes any stretch of the imagination to 
conclude that he is also laughing at himself and his society. 
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Cervantes was one of the bravest and most lucid writers of his coun- 
try when it came to the historico-social circumstances Spain was liv- 
ing through and suffering under, and his invective is not always so 
amiable as these examples we have just looked at.°! In the 
‘‘between-the-acts’’ of Los alcaldes de Daganzo [‘“The Magistrates of 
Daganzo’’], we are struck by the following dialogue between the 
town’s magistrates: ‘‘Do you know how to read, Humillos?—Nay, 
for a fact, / Nor has it ever been proved that in all my family / there 
ever was a person with so little judgment / as to learn such chimerical 
things,/ that take a man to the brazier / and a woman to the low 
house. . .’’ Once again, the joke is a bit cryptic for the uninitiate: 
Cervantes is bitterly mocking the fact that all intellectual activity— 
including reading and writing—is more and more devalued, as it is 
associated with the proto-bourgeois intellectual, previously Jewish 
but now generally a convert. Cervantes is denouncing a terrible 
thing, nothing less than the stupidification of Spain by law.°? 
Allusions to the persecuted race abound in the literature of the 
Siglo de Oro. When Pablos says in Quevedo’s Buscén that his mother 
‘‘is descended from the litany,’’ he 1s speaking of his scorned line- 
age, for when the converts were baptized, they often chose the most 
pious names of Christianity: San Pablo (St Paul), Santa Maria (St 
Mary), San Juan (St John), de la Cruz (of the Cross), de Jestis (of 
Jesus), Rosario (Rosary), among many others. The best exchanges 
in La Lozana andaluza by the convert Francisco Delicado—a man ob- 
sessed with his origins—will escape the reader who is not “‘in on the 
secret.’’ The Spanish Jews of Rome are trying to discover whether 
the beautiful Lozana 1s Jewish (de nostris), and they do so when they 
find that she cooks hormigos torcidos (a regional recipe consisting 
mostly of bread crumbs) with oil, and not water in the ‘‘Christian’’ 
manner. This fascinating novel-in-dialogue, or dramatic novel, 
which merits so much further study, explores the relationships 
among a group of converted Jews of Spanish descent who live in 
Renaissance Rome, with their dissemblings, their distrusts, and 
even their anti-Semitism. In spite of the fact that Delicado writes in 


‘1 For another point of view regarding the converso blood of Dulcinea, cf. Ber- 
nard Loupias, ‘‘En marge d’un recensement des morisques de la ‘villa del Toboso’ 
(1594),’’ Bull. Hisp., LXXVII (1976), pp. 74-96. 

°2 Phrases such as ‘‘Let intelligence die!’’ and Unamuno’s ‘‘Let them invent!”’ 
must somehow be related to the prolonged discrediting of intellectual activity 
during the Spanish ‘‘Renaissance.’’ 
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Rome, and therefore at some distance from the direct pressure of 
censure and censorship in Spain under the Inquisition, there is no 
doubt that we still see a considerable degree of self-criticism in the 
equivocal morals he heaps onto the end of his book. (This does not 
prevent the author, however, from describing the first female or- 
gasm that we know of in Spanish literature: geographical distance 
from Spain did something, at least, for Delicado’s book.) We must 
read this Spanish literature of the Siglo de Oro astutely—and with 
some suspiciousness—for its black humor demands the careful and 
attentive reading of virtual code-breakers. 

Let us look, finally, at one more level of complexity in this 
medieval and Renaissance Spanish literature: the direct influence 
which Semitic literatures exerted on it. Nor are these influences only 
to be seen in the writings of conversos; old and new Christians alike 
show their effects. Ever since its complex cultural beginnings, Span- 
ish literature has clearly manifested its mixed breeding. Consider 
the irony that the earliest Spanish literature takes the shape of bilin- 
gual lines appearing in refined poems in Arabic and in Hebrew. 
These kharjat [sing. kharja] tacked onto to the end of stanzas in the 
muwashshahas were discovered, as we know, not by a literary critic 
but rather by an Israeli Hebraist, S. M. Stern, who did not quite 
know what to do with his discovery until, as years passed, experts 
such as A. R. Nykl, E. Garcia G6mez, Menéndez Pidal, and Dama- 
so Alonso came to his aid. It is only fair to note that Menéndez Pidal 
had not managed to understand these kharjat in Mozarabic, either, 
for they require bilingual readers and even then their difficulty is 
considerable; modern explorations of these writings have been car- 
ried out by James T. Monroe, Richard Hitchcock, Margit Frenk, 
Samuel Armistead, and Alan Jones, among others. The hybrid na- 
ture of this primitive lyric goes even deeper, however, since the lan- 
guage the poems were chanted in was not Castilian but Mozarabic, 
a Romance dialect intermixed with Arabic and, as though that were 
not difficulty enough, transcribed in Arabic or Hebrew characters, 
lacking vowels of course. That is the reason, as Richard Hitchcock 
quite rightly points out,°’ that its reconstruction has been so 
thorny. (In fact, Hitchcock even suspects that the language of the 


53 ‘Some Doubts About the Reconstruction of the khanas,’’ BHS, L (1973), 
pp. 109-119. 
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kharjat could be not Mozarabic but colloquial Arabic.) It may be 
worthwhile to repeat here an example used by Elias Rivers‘ to 
illustrate the difficulties presented by the original text of a kharja. We 
will give it first in Arabic and Hebrew characters (from right to left), 
then transliterated, and then translated into a ‘‘probable’’ Moz- 
arabic version. The reader of the original languages will immediate- 
ly note the liberties taken by the ‘‘decipherer’’ or ‘‘translator’’ of the 
kharja, for the final rendition is vocalized. But be that as it may, what 
is obvious is that if one is not both Hispanicist and Orientalist at 
once, the study of the khavjat in their original languages will be com- 
pletely impossible: 


er ee ee ae ee Fe °3°DT INV “DIK TRAD “D 
— *2°an 
ao ta “VOT TINO Ni 
ky fry ?w ky shrd dmyb ky fr°’yw °w ky shyr?d dmyby 
hbyb hbyby 
nnr ttlgsh dmyb nwn tytwlgsh dmyby 


Qué faré yo o que serad de mibi habibi 

non te tolgas de mibi 

[What shal I do or what shal bicome of me my love 
do not forsake me] 


(ibid., p. 12) 


An essential part of the audience’s pleasure at hearing these kharyat, 
which were scattered through the long Arabic or Hebrew 
muwashshahas, would have come from the hybrid nature of the little 
songs. The ancient muwashshaha singers, highly educated and re- 
fined folklorists avant la lettre, as Damaso Alonso so correctly terms 
them,” combined their elegant poems in classical Arabic or 
Hebrew with popular songs and jingles—the kharjat—that their au- 
dience would have immediately recognized and sung along with. 
The effect would have been— toutes proportions gardées—similar to the 
effect experienced by a modern listener on hearing Virgil’s 4neid 
end, in the same meter and on the same theme, with a popular 
song—a tango by Gardel, or the latest hit by Madonna, or a salsa. 


94 Quixotic Scriptures: Essays on the Textuality of Hispanic Literature, Indiana UP, 
1983, p. 12. 

°° ‘*Cancioncillas ‘de amigo’ mozdrabes,’’ Revista de Filologia Espanola, XX XIII 
(1949), pp. 297-349, repr. in Primavera temprana de la literatura europea, Madrid, 1961. 
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That tenth-century Peninsular audience (which was not in the least 
‘‘primitive’’) would have thoroughly enjoyed the artistic experi- 
mentation which this hybrid poetic genre implied. 

Many of these kharjat, whose Romanic origins few scholars today 
question,°® were of the utmost delicacy in their treatment of the 
theme of love. Others, however, were decidedly erotic, and particu- 
larly Oriental. It is with one and another of these, we should recall, 
and not El poema del Mio Cid, that Spanish literature begins. In the 
kharja that follows, the female lover, a true antithesis of her fellow- 
Spaniard the chaste Jimena, describes a sexual position using the 
imagery of jewels: 


Non t’amarey illa kon ash-sharti 

an tajma‘ jal jalt ma‘a qurti. 

(‘‘No te amaré sino con la condici6n 

de que juntes mi ajorca del tobillo con mis pendientes.’’) 
[I shall not love thee save 

thou joinest the bangle of my ankle to my ear-rings. |?’ 


There are other cases of hybrid literature which are very difficult to 
manage for those scholars who are not Orientalists as well as 
Romanists. The fascinating Raymond Lully, who did not know 
Latin, but only Mallorcan and Arabic, wrote some of his works in 
the latter language. Don Sem de Carrién, a fifteenth-century reli- 
gious writer, likewise belonged to two cultures simultaneously: from 
the Spanish side he wrote his famous Proverbios Morales while from 
the Hebrew side—under the name Rab Shem Tob ibn Ardutiel ben 
Isaac—works such as the Widduy [‘‘Confession’’] and Ma?ase 
[‘‘Action’’}.°8 


56 I should point out that Prof Hitchcock has called into question the Romanic 
origin of the kharjat. It would be impossible for me to list the entire bibliography 
of works that have appeared on the subject of the kharat in the wake of the famous 
article by S. M. Stern titled ‘‘Le vers finaux en espagnol dans les muwashshahas 
hispano-hebraiques. Une contribution 4 l’histoire de muwashshaha et a |’étude du 
vieux dialecte espagnol ‘mozdrabe,’’’ Al-And., XIII (1948), pp. 299-346. I will only 
mention the fact that these primitive little songs, which have been studied since 
1948 by R. Menéndez Pidal, Damaso Alonso, E. Garcia Gomez, Brian Dutton, 
Margit Frenk, Millds Vallicrosa, A. R. Nykl, Leo Spitzer, J. M. Sola Solé, and 
many others, now are undergoing a careful review by James T. Monroe, Richard 
Hitchcock, and Alan Jones. 

57 In Las jarchas romances de la serie drabe en su marco, Barcelona: Seix Barral, 1975, 
p. 145. 

58 Cf. Agustin Garcfa Calvo’s recent edition Don Sem Tob: ‘Glosas de sabiduria’ o 
‘Proverbios Morales’ y otras rimas, Madrid: Alianza Editorial, 1974. 
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Julian Ribera’s old theories about the Arabic origins of the Span- 
ish (or Castilian) epic, which enjoyed such ill fortune in their own 
time, are being brilliantly updated by Alvaro Galmés de Fuentes (in 
such books as his Libro de las batallas. Narraciones épico-caballerescas 
[‘“Book of Battles: Epico-Romance Narratives’’], published by 
CLEAM, Gredos, in Madrid, 1973, and especially Epica drabe y épica 
castellana [‘“The Arabic Epic and the Castilian Epic’’], Barcelona: 
Ariel, 1978) and by Francisco Marcos Marin (Poeséa narrativa drabe 
y &pica hispanica [‘‘Arabic Narrative Poetry and Hispanic Epic’’], 
Madrid: Gredos, 1971). Whether the epic’s origins lie in Arabic 
literature or not, though, it is undeniable that, as studies such as 
these have shown us, Muslim literature left a strong impress on the 
oldest verses in Hispanic letters. 

Few critics deny the Arab elements in Juan Ruiz’s Libro de buen 
amor. Recent studies have continued the explorations along this path 
marked out earlier by Américo Castro and Damaso Alonso, whose 
highly amusing essay ‘‘La bella de Juan Ruiz, toda problemas’’ 
[‘‘Juan Ruiz’s Beauty—Nothing but Problems’’]°? shows that the 
Archpriest of Hita’s esthetic ideal of femininity is Arab: a woman 
‘““somewhat broad of thighs’’ and ‘‘with gappéd teeth.’’ Richard 
Kinkade, in turn, associates the language of the Archpriest, who is 
able to render several levels of meaning simultaneously, with the 
language employed by the Sufi Muslims in doctrinal (and at the 
same time high-spirited) works of a similar nature.© Juan Ruiz is 
a true gold mine in this respect, and his work surely still holds many 
surprises for Hispanicists. 

Several decades ago Asin Palacios, in his comparative studies of 
Hispano-Arabic literature, showed the complex relationship be- 
tween Spanish and Muslim mysticism. The dark night of the soul 
of St John of the Cross is, according to Asin Palacios, related to that 
of Ibn ‘Abbad of Ronda®!; the seven castles of the soul of St Teresa 
are related to those of the anonymous text called the Nawadir; and 


99 In De los siglos oscuros al siglo de oro, Madrid: Gredos, 1964, pp. 86-99. 

60 “Arabic Mysticism and the Libro de buen amor,’’ in Estudios literarios de 
hispanistas norteamericanos dedicados a Helmut Hatzfeld con motivo de su ochenta aniversario, 
Barcelona: Hispam, 1974, pp. 51-70. See also Note 37, supra. 

61 Cf my book San Juan de la Cruz y el Islam. Estudio sobre la filiacién semitica de su 
poesia mistica (Colegio de México/ Univ. of Puerto Rico, 1985; Hiperién, Madrid, 
1990) and, for a panoramic view, Cristébal Cuevas, El pensamiento del Islam. Content- 
do ¢ historia. Influencia en la mistica espanola, Madrid: Istmo, 1972. 
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the Illuminati of the sixteenth century are related to the Hispano- 
African Sufi sect known as the Shadhilites, or the Shadhilite brother- 
hood. There is not space for the many more examples that are 
known: Juan Manuel, Baltasar Gracian, and even Calderon de la 
Barca employ legends or literary motifs traceable to medieval Arabic 
prose. 

The Hebrew influences still require more study, but the pioneer- 
ing work of such scholars as Alexander Habib Arkin (Influencta de la 
exégests hebrea en Fray Luts de Leon [‘‘The Influence of Hebrew Exege- 
sison. . .’’] and Millas Vallicrosa should be mentioned. [See notes 
33 and 27.] And we should not forget that authors such as Fray Luis 
had a perfect command of Hebrew; Fray Luis’ position as Hebrai- 
cist in Salamanca earned him, as we know, the distrust of many of 
his colleagues. 

Perhaps the most palpable evidence of this fading but still opera- 
tive Spanish Semitism is the Moorish-aljamiado literature. One must 
be an expert in Arabic script to decipher this literature, since though 
it is written in the Spanish language, it is set down in the Arabic al- 
phabet. Still largely unpublished (in this book we have dedicated two 
chapters to it), this clandestine literature written by dissidents forced 
underground allows us to glimpse the process of extinction of the last 
Muslims in Spain, as that slow extinction is experienced by them- 
selves. It was, then, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries that 
that Spain which Otis Green considers so ‘‘solidly Western’’ finally 
choked out the last traces of its still-extant Orientalism. 

But ‘‘Africa’’ did not die at all on this side of the Pyrenees, even 
when its official demise had been declared by Inquisitorial decree in 
the Siglo de Oro and furthered by massive expulsions in 1492 and 
1609. The cultural absorption of Hispanic Orientalism has been so 
arduous that as late as the second half of the twentieth century one 
Spaniard who did not feel ‘‘cured’’ of this ‘‘uncomfortable’’ history 
sat down to look again at it, and to recover it for study. This man 
was, and is, the novelist and thinker Juan Goytisolo, to whom we 
have dedicated the last pages of this book.®* The heartrending 


62 It must be obvious that our brief survey of the presence of Semitic themes 
and motifs in Spanish literature is in no way comprehensive or exhaustive. Addi- 
tional study is needed, for example, of the persistence of the ‘‘Moorophile”’ theme 
in Hispanic letters; we have mentioned this subject in Chapter VII below, “‘The 
Two Sides of the Coin [etc.],’’ but it would be interesting to contrast this motif with 
its counterpart in modern European and American writings. One feels a passion 
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intensity of La reivindicacién del Conde don Julian, Juan sin tierra, Mak- 
bara, and the Crénicas sarracinas, which give the impression of a pres- 
surized vessel uncorked after hundreds of years, can only be under- 
stood by taking into account the cultural and historical coordinates 
of a Spain not ‘‘solidly’’ but only ‘‘qualifiedly’’ Western. 


in Manuel Machado’s voice when he sings ‘‘I am like those peoples who to my land 
came/ —I am of the Moorish race, that old friend of the sun—, / that won it all, 
and lost it all./ I have the spikenard soul of the Spanish Arab.’’ This passion distin- 
guishes the songs from the ‘‘exoticism’’ of Moorish passion a /a Washington Irving, 
for example. Likewise, when a Granadine like Garcia Lorca experiments in the 
Divan del Tamarit (1936) with such Arabic and Persian love poems and lyrics as 
gasidas and ghazal there cannot be the same sort of escapism involved as in tradition- 
al ‘‘Moorophile’’ literature. 

What is altogether lacking in these pages, furthermore, is an examination of the 
Sephardic theme as it appears in nineteenth- and twentieth-century novels and 
poems (in Galdés, Concha Espina, and Fernandez Ardavin, for example), and 
which has been so carefully mapped out by my student Nellie Jorge de Bonilla in 
her Univ. of Puerto Rico doctoral thesis titled Testimonios histérico-literarios del éxodo 
hebreo: contribuctén a los estudtos sefarditas [1979]. The study of the continuing presence 
of these Arab and Jewish literary motifs in Spanish literature would be quite suffi- 
cient material for a separate book. 
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ON THE ASTROLOGICAL SIGN OF THE ARCHPRIEST 
OF HITA 


In the Libro de buen amor, the Archpriest of Hita shows himself to be 
a fervent admirer of the ‘‘science of astrology.’’! After illustrating 
the infallibility of this science in the case of one Alcaraz, ‘‘king of 
the Moors,’’ the narrator/protagonist gives us an interesting look at 
his own astrological chart: he was born under the concupiscent 
‘‘sign’’ of Venus. Indeed, the erotic inclinations of the Archpriest 
again and again confirm his planetary destiny: 


(153) En este signo atal [Venus] creo que yo nas¢i: 
Siempre puné en servir duenas que cosnoci, 
F] bien que me fecieron non lo desgradesci, 
A muchas servi mucho, que nada acabesei [logré]. 


[In this very sign I do think I was born: 

To serve the ladies that I met, ever was I fain, 
And the good that they did me never did I scorn, 
Many served I much, but nothing did I gain. ]? 


The love of ‘‘duenas’’ in fact takes all the time and energy of the 
Archpriest; the Libro de buen amor would simply not exist without the 
succession of amorous adventures that the book recounts. And in- 
deed Venus does seem to bestow upon the wandering priest qualities 
of person and character that aid him in his erotic labors: she makes 
him a ‘‘vigorous’’ man and a “‘talker’’ (/ogano and fablador), he says, 
and, above all, spirited in the attainment of his libidinous purposes, 
in spite of his relatively bad luck at love. 


1 We will not enter into the thorny question as to whether Juan Ruiz may be 
presenting an ironic alter-ego in this text. (For this phenomenon, cf. Alfonso Rey, 
“Juan Ruiz, don Melén de la Huerta y el yo poético medteval’’ {‘‘Juan Ruiz, don Melon 
de la Huerta, and the Medieval Poetic ‘I’’’], BHS, LVI (1979), pp. 103-116.) Irony 
or parody is, as we know, almost a constant in the works of Juan Ruiz; for the pur- 
poses of the present essay, we will consider simply what the elusive narrator- 
character has to say about the science of the heavens. 

2 Libro de buen amor, Vol. I, ed. and with notes by Julio Cejador, Madrid: 
Espasa-Calpe, 1913, p. 64. We will cite this edition throughout. 
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The Archpriest gives us a hint as to the books he may have con- 
sulted in his studies of astrology: his ideas, he solemnly declares, are 
based upon the authority of no less than ‘‘Tholomeo,’’ or ‘*Tole- 
my,’’ and Plato, not to mention “‘many another master’’ whose 
names the author unfortunately omits. Let us look more closely at 
these possible sources for the ‘‘sign of Venus’’ under which Juan 
Ruiz says he was born. 

Plato, though proudly claimed by the Archpriest as a source, is 
not of much help to us, since not even in the 7imzeus do we find a 
clear allusion to the impact of Venus on man’s erotic tendencies. 
Claudius Ptolemzus, on the other hand, would seem to be a possi- 
ble precursor to some of the Archpriest’s ideas about his astrological 
sign and some of his attitudes toward it. In Ptolemy’s famed 
Tetrabiblos or Quadripartitum>, written by the learned Alexandrian 
sage in the second century of our era, all the learning of his age is 
systematized and the foundations are laid for the theory and practice 
of astrology down to our own time. It is no exaggeration, in fact, to 
say that this text was the ‘‘Bible’’ for medieval European astro- 
logers. It may be worth our while, then, in the light of Juan Ruiz’s 
claims, to look at what this book has to say about the influence of 
the planets on a man’s character. 

A careful reading of the Tetrabiblos immediately reveals that the 
Archpriest had what can only be called a most superficial and inex- 
act knowledge of the text; one might even venture to say, in fact, that 
he must have known it only by hearsay. In the first place, Juan Ruiz 
declares that he was born under the ‘‘sign’’ of Venus, when properly 
speaking there is no such sign in astrology*: Venus is a star or 
planet which, according to Ptolemaic theory, rules the signs of 
Taurus and Libra, the zodiacal signs in which her ‘‘house’’ or ‘‘ex- 
altation’’ lies. Thus we can deduce that this most charming man was 
born in late April or early May (under Taurus) or in late September 
or early October (under Libra). Let us look at what Ptolemy has to 
say in specific terms about the personality of those born under the 
““influence’’ of the planet Venus: 


3 We do not discuss the Centiloguium, which has also been attributed to Ptolemy, 
here; it makes no allusion to those born under the sign of Venus. Curiously, when 
Cejador comments on the astrological passage in the Libro de buen amor, he only 
refers to the Centiloguium, which has little or nothing to do with the ideas expressed 
by the Archpriest on the subject. 


* Juan Ruiz arbitrarily mixes the terms ‘‘sign,’’ ‘‘ascendent,’’ ‘‘constella- 
tion,’’ ‘‘planet’’; it would seem he feels them to all be the same. 
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Uenus cum solo dominatur in locis laudatis, facit blandos, bonos, 
deliciarum amantes, ideoneos ad concilianda studia hominum, facun- 
dos, mundicieti & choreis deditos, zelotypos, hilares, impatientes 
laborum, artium capaces, uenustos in gestu, religiosos, bono habita 
corporis, certa somnianates, naturali erga suos benevolentia, benefi- 
cos, misericordes, facilé reconciliabiles, non habentes virtos impetus, 
denique uoluptatibus ueneris deditos. 


In contrarijs vero locis, ignauos, amatores, effoeminatos, mulierosos, 
timidos, negligentes discrimina actiorum, pronos ad libidinem, infa- 
miae negligentes, obscuros.° 


We are a bit taken aback to discover that eroticism has but slight im- 
portance for those born under this sign: in fact, ‘‘Venusians’’ only 
acquire that character of ‘‘amatores’’ (a negative character) when their 
star is in its bad aspect (‘‘contrarys’’). The character of those born 
under the influence of Venus (what we would call their ‘‘personality 
profile’’ today) is, then, fundamentally very soft and affectionate, 
and inclined toward the arts and toward spectacles of all kinds. And 
when the planet is in ‘‘opposition’’ rather than in “‘exaltation,”’ 
these delicate ‘‘dreamers’’ have a predisposition which would 
doubtlessly have terrified Juan Ruiz: they become effeminate and 
‘‘womanish.’’ (Had he read the Tetrabiblos well, the Archpriest 
would probably have abjured his astrological “‘sign’’ altogether.) 
According to the Tetrabiblos, all the planets dispose one to love, but 
the erotic tendency of each person, says Ptolemy, will be most affect- 
ed by the position of the planet Mars. Venus inclines one to lechery 
only when it is aspected with Mars or with Mars and Jupiter (Chap. 
IV, 5). Only very rarely will Venus determine male sensuality; one 
of these times is when the star rules the ‘‘third age,’’ or youth: 


5 Libri quator, compositi Syro fratri, de preedictionibus astronomicis. . . , Philippo 
Melanthone interpreti. Basilee, por Ioanem Oporinum, MDLIII, p. 195. We 
have chosen to quote from a Latin edition because if the Archpriest read the 
Tetrabiblos, it surely would have been in Latin. The following is Robbins’ English 
version: 

If Venus takes domination of the soul, . . . she makes her subjects pleasant, 
good, luxurious, eloquent, neat, cheerful, fond of dancing, eager for beauty, 
haters of evil, lovers of the arts, fond of spectacles, decorous, healthy, dream- 
ers of pleasant dreams, affectionate, beneficent, compassionate, fastidious, 
easily conciliated, successful, and, in general, charming. In the opposite posi- 
tion she makes them careless, erotic, effeminate, womanish, timid, indiffer- 
ent, depraved, censorious, insignificant, meriting reproach (Tetrabiblos, ed. 
and trans. by F. E. Robbins, London: William Heineman Ltd./ Cambridge: 
Harvard UP, 1940, p. 357). 
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Tertiam aetatem, uidelicet adolescentiam, regit Venus, . . . Incipit 
enim tunc motus ciere seminalium meatuum, & eorum impletionem, 
& adpetitionem ad uenerea. Tunc enim maximi sunt stimuli & ardores 
libidinis, amor, eros, & incogitantia in eo ipso quod oculis cernit 
(p. 224).® 


But every youth—whatever his sign or star—is by definition at the 
age of sexual awakening, so that it hardly individualizes a young 
man to say that Venus has jurisdiction over his salad days. Further- 
more, although his ‘‘precocious’’ adolescence is not what seems to 
determine the fact that he lives under Venus, it seems only fair to 
note that the adolescence of the Archpriest is far in the past when he 
engages in the erotic sallies he describes in the Lzbro de buen amor. 
But this is not the end of what Ptolemy has to say about those born 
under Venus; there is much more. The Tetrabiblos is in that respect 
an unexpected and most welcome vademecum for anyone who might 
wish to speculate over the physical and moral qualities the literary 
Archpriest of Hita must have had. (All this, of course, assumes that 
we take seriously what Juan Ruiz tells us about his sign and about 
his ‘‘readings’’ of Ptolemy.) As a “‘child of Venus,’’ the Archpriest 
must have had a white skin and beautiful bright eyes. (Might this 
be the reason that Trotaconventos praises his ‘‘calf’s eyes’’ at the 
end of the Dona Endrina episode?) Even so, the Archpriest would 
have been horrified to know what Ptolemy said about his ‘‘figure’’: 


Venus similia ijs efficit, quae Iupiter: Nisi quod pulchriora, gratiora, 
uenustiora, ad muliebrem elegantiam proprius accadentia, succulen- 
tiora, & teneriora, ac delicatoria omnia prestat (p. 168). 


This ‘‘effeminacy’’ (‘‘womanish and effeminate in figure,’’ trans- 
lates F. E. Robbins, op.cit., p. 311) does not sit well with the image 
the Archpriest has of himself, much less with the ‘‘figures [descrip- 
tions] of the Archpriest’’ which we are given (out of astrological con- 
text, by the way) of his robust physical form. 


6 “‘Venus, taking in charge the third age, that of youth, . . . begins to inspire 

. . an activity of the seminal passages and to implant an impulse toward the em- 
brace of love. At this time particularly a kind of frenzy enters the soul, inconti- 
nence, desire for any chance sexual gratification, burning passion, guile, and the 
blindness of the impetuous lover’’ (op.cit., pp. 443-444). 
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We might guess that the Archpriest would have been somewhat 
reluctant to engage in many of the activities appropriate to a son of 
Venus. Ptolemy states that if 


Uenus praerit magisterio, facit artifices, qui odores, unguenta, uina, 
colores, tincturas, aromate, ornatu adparant: ut myropolas, coro- 
narios, caupones, negociatores, pharmacopolas, textores, aroma- 
tarios, pictores, uestiarios (p. 179).’ 


Juan Ruiz would undoubtedly be very uncomfortable among all 
these perfumes, spices, flowers, and luxurious clothes. He might be 
happier to know that his sign does, though, predispose him to that 
roving quality, that traveling from one place to another that we see 
so much of in the Libro de buen amor, for Venus fosters not only safe 
but also ‘‘pleasant’’ journeys. And as for health, Juan Ruiz’s planet 
rules the sense of smell, the liver, and the flesh: fleshly suffering 
would seem to be the inevitable upshot of the erotic excesses of this 
adventurous priest. We learn, furthermore, very curious things: by 
the Archpriest’s having Venus aspected with Saturn and opposed to 
Mars at the moment of his birth, he would have been sterile. (It is 
strange, in fact, that in spite of all his amorous adventures, our pro- 
tagonist never seems to have engendered a child.) It appears, above 
all, that Juan Ruiz could not have had Venus and the other celestial 
bodies in their masculine aspects, nor have had the waning moon in 
conjunction with maleficent planets, for in that case he would have 
been born without sexual organs or would have received some terri- 
ble injury to them, while we are all aware that the Archpriest’s sexu- 
al wholeness is a sine qua non of the Libro de buen amor. And yet in the 
light of the Tetrabiblos it looks as though being born under Venus 
means not only that one is not unquestionably masculine, but even 
that one’s masculinity is often questionable. There can be no doubt 
in the matter: Juan Ruiz misread Ptolemy. 

According to Ptolemaic science, the death of the person born un- 
der Venus is brought about by cancer, fistula, or poisoning. It is 
only fitting, then, that the pleasure-seeking Juan Ruiz, who so 
celebrates the pleasures of the table, should be fated to die of gastro- 
nomical over-indulgence. Or perhaps to find the wiles he practiced 


7 “If Venus rules action, she makes subject persons whose activities lie among 
the perfumes of flowers or of unguents, in wine, colour, dyes, spices, or adorn- 
ments, as, for example, sellers of unguents, weavers of chaplets, innkeepers, wine- 
merchants, druggists, weavers, dealers in spices, painters, dyers, sellers of 
clothing’’ (op.cit., p. 385). 
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on so many women throughout the book coming back to haunt him: 
if his planet Venus should come into conjunction with Jupiter and 
Mercury, he might well fall victim to a woman’s plot against him. 

Ptolemy has it that each region of the earth is influenced by one 
or more planets. Venus, Saturn, and Capricorn rule the ‘‘center of 
the earth’’—Thrace, Macedonia, Greece, Crete, the Cyclades, the 
coast of Asia Minor—and make the inhabitants of that region devo- 
tees of music, cleanness, and the care of the body. Under the in- 
fluence of Venus, these peoples are also addicted to the ‘‘practice of 
the mysteries.’’ We only see concupiscence attributed to the chil- 
dren of Venus among those people who live in Asia Major, India, 
Persia, Babylonia, Mesopotamia, and Assyria, who venerate (!) the 
planet under the name Isis, and who consecrate to it their genital or- 
gans. As a result, the men of these regions are lecherous, good 
dancers, and given to luxurious and effeminate dress. 

It would seem clear, then, that Ptolemy did not believe that being 
born under the sign of Venus automatically implied being fatally in- 
clined to concupiscence. The writings of Ptolemy, in fact, indicate 
the opposite; they indicate that those persons born under Venus’ in- 
fluence will show much more inclination to study, clothing, per- 
fumes, and the care of the body than to lust. The natives of this 
‘“‘sign’’ are presented to us over and over again as persons of 
remarkable spiritual delicacy who only under an evil aspect of the 
planet fall into the vice of unbridled sexuality. This is far removed 
from the vigorous lustiness of the Archpriest of Hita. Juan Ruiz is 
quite right when, with moving honesty, he admits that he knows no 
more of astronomy ‘‘than an ox on a halter’’ [ ‘‘un buey de cabestro’’], 
for if he did read Ptolemy, he took him quite completely out of 
context. 

But there is perhaps another explanation for this ‘‘faulty’’ reading 
which the Archpriest would appear to have made of the sophisticated 
Tetrabiblos. It is quite possible that Juan Ruiz’s Ptolemaic ideas had 
been filtered down to him through a process of popularization that 
simplified and adulterated them. This would be perfectly in keeping 
with the ideas and attitudes he expresses any time he refers to the 
science of the stars. A great deal of ink has been invested on studies 
of the Libro de buen amor, in fact, because of these flagrantly heterodox 
ideas. For example, we remember the passion with which Juan Ruiz 
defends the dangerous idea of the predestination the stars impose 
upon us, an idea so foreign to the official religious doctrine of his 
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age: “‘(124) Qual es el asgendente é a la costellagion / del que nage, tal es su 
fado é su don’’ .[‘‘Whatever be the ascendent and the constellation / 
in which one is born, that will be one’s character and one’s doom’’ |. 
All is futile that men do to escape their fate: ‘‘(125) Non pueden des- 
mentir d la astrologia’’ [‘‘They cannot go contrary to astrology’’]. To 
give his audience an object-lesson in this particular truth, the Arch- 
priest tells the story of what happened to the son of that Moorish 
king named Alcaraz: Five astrologers, he says, each cast a horoscope 
when the child was born, but they disagreed in their predictions: one 
foretold that the prince would be stoned to death; another, that he 
would be burned; another, that he would be cast down from a great 
height; another, that he would be hanged; and the fifth, that he 
would be drowned. The king had the five wise men imprisoned, for 
it was obvious in the light of their wildly varying predictions that 
they lied. Each of the horoscopes, however, proved to be correct: 
one day the child, now a man, was out hunting when suddenly a vio- 
lent hailstorm began; to escape it, the prince spurred his horse and 
attempted to reach shelter. But a bolt of lightning struck the bridge 
he was just then crossing, burning both it and him and throwing the 
prince and his horse into the river. There, he was hanged and 
drowned when his clothes caught on a tree branch overhanging the 
water, rendering him unable to escape the flood. Each of the five 
‘“dooms’’ [ ‘‘fados’’| of the five astrologers, therefore, was carried 
out to the letter, and King Alcaraz freed the astrologers, heaping 
honors and rewards upon them. The moral of the story is obvious: 
the stars determine our fate. And so with delight Juan Ruiz con- 
cludes: ‘‘(140) Yo creo los estrologos verdad naturalmente’’ {‘‘Naturally I 
believe astrologers’ truth’’]. Almost every critic agrees that the 
‘‘Catholic’’ twist Juan Ruiz hurriedly tacks onto his story at the 
end—that God can turn aside the course of the stars at the eleventh 
hour just as a king can suspend a criminal’s sentence—is a disturb- 
ingly dangerous idea, and, in Catholic terms, spurious. Félix Lecoy 
asserts® that the Archpriest’s position with respect to the power of 
the stars breaks with all medieval canons, for they would have taught 
that the power of the stars was halted before the sanctuary of the hu- 
man will. St Thomas Aquinas states that man’s exercise of will 


8 Félix Lecoy, Recherches sur le ‘Libro de buen amor’ de Juan Ruiz, Archiprétre de Hita, 
Westmead, Great Britain: Gregg International, 1974. 
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against the influence of the planets 1s hard, but of the greatest merit, 
and definitely necessary: 


‘*Plures hominum sequuntur passiones quae sunt motus sensitivi ap- 
petitus, ad quas cooperari possunt corpora caelestia; pauci autem sunt 
sapientes qui hujusmodi pasionibus resistunt. Ea idea astrologi, ut in 
pluribus vera possunt praedicere et maxime autem in communi, non 
autem in speciali, quia nihil prohibet aliquen hominem per liberum 
arbitrium pasisonibus resistere’’ (Sum. Theol. I, 115, 4). 


The fifteenth-century Catholic Averroist Jean de Jandun is of the 
same opinion, as are Boccaccio (in his De Caribus) and Dante. And 
the Spaniards agree: from the author of the Caballero Cifar through 
Juan de Mena, the Marquis of Santillana, the Archpriest of 
Talavera, Lope de Vega, and down, naturally, to Calderén de la 
Barca, all would appear to contradict the undisciplined Archpriest 
of Hita; they would appear, rather, to be in agreement that the stars 
influence man’s will, but do not compel it. Lecoy concludes that 
Juan Ruiz is closer ‘‘du vulgatre que des docteurs et ne semble point soupgon- 
ner la gravité du probleme qu’tl pose inconsidérément’’ (op.cit., p. 194). 
Frederick H. Cramer and Julio Cejador note, moreover, that the 
idea of blind predestination is not even Ptolemaic: ‘‘[Ptolemy] dis- 
sociated himself from purely fatalistic astrology.’”? 

The belief in an inexorable doom or fate is, in fact, neither 
Ptolemaic nor scholastic. Where we find that it is a recurring—and 
even orthodox—idea is among the peoples of Islam.!°® It is a reli- 
gious position one may encounter in the Koran—no human effort 
is able to change fate—and which became part of the popular mind- 
set of Islam throughout the Middle Ages. (While not all Muslims op- 
pose free will, it is a matter of common knowledge that Western 
civilization saw belief in the inevitability of human fate as an integral 
part of the religion of the Prophet Mohammed.) J. Rodriguez Puér- 
tolas suspects that the fatalistic astrological attitude of the Archpriest 
is attributable to Muslim influences: Juan Ruiz ‘‘appears not to 
stray . . . too far from certain vulgar beliefs not strictly Christian in 
origin, but rather Muslim.’’!! Julio Cejador, visibly alarmed by 


9 Astrology in Roman Law and Politics, Philadelphia, 1954, p. 194. 

10 Cf especially W. Montgomery Watt, Free Will and Predestination in Early Is- 
lam, London, 1948, and Helmet Ringgreen, Studies in Arabian Fatalism, Uppsala, 
1955. 

11 J. Rodriguez Puértolas, Juan Ruiz, Arcipreste de Hita, Madrid, 1978, p. 70. 
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Juan Ruiz’s heterodoxy—he can’t believe that he is ‘‘speaking for 
himself’’—likewise notes that the astrology of the Archpriest ‘‘was 
really a great science for one to hide behind and console oneself with 
for any sort of bad luck, mixing Islam into Christianity’’ (op. cit., 
p. 97). 

Rodriguez Puértolas and Cejador are not far from the truth, no 
doubt, since the astrological passage of the Libro de buen amor is one 
of the passages most strongly steeped in Mudejarism in the entire 
work. Significantly, Juan Ruiz sets his legend illustrating astrology 
in Islamic lands: King Alcaraz was, we recall, a ‘‘king of the 
Moors.’’ For many years scholars—Joan Corominas,!* J.P. Wick- 
ersham Crawford, !% J.B. Bruce!*—suspected that this legend might 
have Oriental origins.!5 Today their suspicions have been con- 
firmed in a brief but brilliant essay by Edgar Knowlton,'© which 
documents that a Persian legend about the horoscopes cast by a 
number of astrologers for the only son of a king is much closer to the 
story of King Alcaraz in Juan Ruiz’s version than is the Latin epi- 
gram ‘‘Hermaphroditus.’’ Nor is this, of course, the Archpriest’s 
only incursion into Islamic culture, about which he appears to have 
intimate first-hand knowledge. With no intention of entering into 
the various interpretations that the Libro de buen amor has been sub- 
jected to, we can nonetheless state that the Archpriest of Hita’s day- 
by-day contact with Islam is clear and unquestionable. This enig- 
matic author (whether or not born in a Muslim region of southern 
Spain, as has been recently proposed by Emilio Saez in an essay 
which far from proves the contention!’) rhymes in impeccable 
Arabic, creates plays on words using words of Arabic origin, adopts 
as his own (as Damaso Alonso so astutely points out) the Muslim 


12 Cf Corominas’ edition of the Libro de buen amor, Madrid, 1967, pp. 104, 106. 

13 Crawford, ‘‘El horéscopo del hijo del rey Alcaraz en el Libro de buen amor”’ [‘“The 
Horoscope of the Son of King Alcaraz in. . .”’], RFE, XII (1925), pp. 184-190. 

14 J. B. Bruce, The Evolution of the Arthurian Romance from the Beginnings Down to 
the Year 1300, Gottingen, 1923. 

15 Critics like Lecoy believe that the Archpriest combined stories of Oriental 
origin with stories of Western origin; it is often difficult to untangle the two strands 
(op.cit., pp. 137ff.). 

16 Edgar Knowlton, ‘‘Two Oriental Analogues of Juan Ruiz’s Story of the 
Horoscope,’’ Romance Notes, XV (1973-74), pp. 183-187. 

17 Emilio Sdez and José Trenchs, ‘‘Juan Ruiz de Cisneros (1925/1926—1351/ 
1352), autor del Buen amor,’’ in Actas del I Congreso Internacional sobre el Arcipreste de 
Hita, ed. M. Criado del Val, Barcelona, 1973, pp. 365-368. 
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zesthetic ideal of womanhood with those problematical ‘‘gappéd 
teeth,’’ and even gives us a little wink of complicity when he makes 
Don Ximio magistrate of Bougie, now Bejaia, a town on the north 
coast of Algeria—because Juan Ruiz well knew that it was from 
there that monkeys were exported to European cities for use by pup- 
peteers and jugglers in the entertainment of kings and courtiers. !® 
This daily, personal, spontaneous closeness may go far towards 
explaining the fact that Juan Ruiz was more comfortable with 
the popular astrological attitudes of the Arabs—so markedly 
fatalistic—than with the bookish Aquinas or the highly sophisticated 
Ptolemy. Francisco Marquez Villanueva meets the phenomenon 
with admirable common sense: ‘‘We must not lose sight of the fact 
that what we have is a light-hearted and playful piece of writing, and 
that everything that is decisive in it is marked with the stamp of the 
popular. The origins of his ideas on buen amor must be sought— 
precisely because they are so basic—in what he absorbed spontane- 
ously and inevitably during the days of a life in intimate contact with 
Muslim culture.’’!? Rodriguez Puértolas likewise stresses the fact 
that Oriental culture formed an integral part of the life of fourteenth- 
century Castile. For the Archpriest, then, Islam (and perhaps the 
Jewish culture, as well) was a current that, ‘‘unlike the Latin, 
medieval-Latin, and Western knowledge that came purely from 
books, [was] not strictly and solely cultural, but in most cases also, 
and quite literally, ‘in the air,’ real, for Juan Ruiz. This fact is fun- 
damental for a correct understanding of the Libro de buen amor’’ (op. 
cit., p. 62). We do not pretend to make Juan Ruiz an idiot savant or 
to deny him the wide reading which as a probable university student 
he had to do in order to produce a work of the obvious intellectual 
stature of the Libro de buen amor. It is clear, nonetheless, that our 


18 Cf Rodriguez Puértolas, op.cit., p. 78. The pioneering essays by Américo 
Castro on the Arabic influence on the Libro de buen amor have been succeeded by 
important contributions by Francisco Marquez Villanueva, Juan Vernet, Juan 
Martinez Ruiz, Joaquin Lomba, Richard Kinkade, and others. And one must not 
forget that scholars of more eclectic tendencies such as Lecoy also accept the possi- 
bility of Oriental sources for Juan Ruiz, especially in the stories. These studies, 
then, only begin to describe the tip of the iceberg of Oriental influence on the Arch- 
priest; there is still much to be done in this field, and one can only hope that future 
comparative studies will be performed in the spirit of science and not of polemics. 

19 Francisco Marquez Villanueva, ‘‘El buen amor,’’ in Relecciones de literatura 
medueval, Seville, 1977, p. 73. Cf. also his ‘‘Nuevos arabismos en un pasaje del Libro 
de buen amor,’’ Actas, pp. 202-207. 
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priest, however educated he may have been, lived and moved in the 
popular, Islam-influenced atmosphere of fourteenth-century Spain, 
and that he was strongly influenced by that atmosphere. That is why 
Marquez Villanueva’s and Rodriguez Puértolas’ words strike us as 
so apt for our own attempt to understand the meaning of the “‘sign’’ 
of Venus under which the roguish Archpriest of Hita glories in hav- 
ing been born. We have seen that his ‘‘book’’ source was neither 
Plato nor Ptolemy, however much our elusive poet might wish to 1m- 
press us with his name-dropping. There was, rather, a long process 
of popular overhauling or recasting which came between the 
Tetrabiblos and Juan Ruiz, and that long process appears to have 
been carried out by precisely those Arabs with whom the Archpriest 
lived on the Peninsula. 

The first thing to remember is that the work of Ptolemy was in- 
troduced in Europe through Arabic translations. The Tetrabzblos, 
though not translated directly from its original Greek until the six- 
teenth century, was nonetheless known through the ninth-century 
Arabic translation by Ibrahim ben Salt (and corrected, Francis Car- 
mody believes,2° by Thabit ben Qurra or Hunayn ben Ishaq’). 
Using this Arabic source, Plato of Tivoli translated the Tetrabzblos 
into Latin in about 1138. (We should remember, too, that all of 
Plato of Tivoli’s translations were done in Barcelona.) Aégidus of 
Tebaldis, later, also used an Arabic source for his Latin translation 
of the Tetrabiblos (1256)—specifically, the annotated version by ‘Ali 
ben Ridwan [d. ca.1068], known in the West as Haly Abenrudian. 
Alfonso X had this version, including the commentaries appended 
to it by the Egyptian astrologer and physician, translated; it circulat- 
ed widely throughout the Latin world. All of Ptolemy’s works, in 
fact, passed through Arab intermediaries, and sometimes were 
saved from oblivion thanks only to these men. According to Lynn 
Thorndike, this entire process of the transfer of the Ptolemaic astro- 
logical teachings from the Islamic world to the Latin world occurred 
principally in twelfth-century Spain, and from there the knowledge 
spread to the rest of Europe, where it would forever modify medieval 
and Renaissance astrology. Ptolemy’s Almagest, a treatise which we 


20 Francis Carmody, Arabic Astronomical and Astrological Sctences in Latin Transla- 
tion: A Critical Bibliography, UCal Press, 1956. Cf. also Juan Vernet, La cultura drabe 
en Oriente y Occidente, Barcelona, 1978. 

21 Cramer (op.cit., p. 195) and Robbins (op.cit., p. XIII) state that the first 
Arabic translation was carried out by Hunayn b. Ishaq. 
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still call today by its Arabic name,** was a celebrated text in the Is- 
lamic world, and drew the enthusiastic attention of many transla- 
tors, among them Hunayn ben Ishaq and Al-Hajjaj ben Yusuf ben 
Matar, who dedicated his Arabic version of the work (829 A.D.) to 
no less than the caliph al-Ma’miun. Gerard of Cremona’s translation 
is considerably later (1175), as are all editions which used the Greek 
original. The Centzloquium (in Greek, Karpos; in Arabic, tamara, or 
‘“fruit’’), which consisted of a collection of aphorisms on astrological 
subjects and which for many hundreds of years was attributed to 
Ptolemy, was also annotated in Arabic by ‘Ali ben Ridwan, though 
Carmody suspects that other experts—Ahmad ben Yusuf al-Misri, 
Abu Ya-‘far ben Yusuf, Ibn ad-Daya, and Ahmad ben Ibrahim— 
could well have been involved in its translation and annotation. 
Once more, the Western versions by Plato of Tivoli, Hugo of San- 
talla, and Juan of Seville are based on these Arabic versions, and 
come much later. There is simply no doubt that Ptolemy was taken 
under the care of the Arabs during the Middle Ages. From a very 
early date (the ninth century, in fact), and throughout the Middle 
Ages, we can find, again and again, the obsessive presence of the 
great Alexandrian sage among his distinguished Muslim disciples, 
and so deeply did the Muslims assimilate him that Carmody com- 
plains that “‘it is . . . still impossible to separate the authentic works 
of Ptolemy . . . from attributions which give every appearance of 
being original Arabic tracts’’ (op.czt., p. 3). Ptolemy’s presence is 
very strong in the De occultis of the famous astrologer Masha’allah 
[d. 815], who was introduced into Europe by Juan of Seville; it 
is found also in the Kitab al-mawalid (854) of Abu ‘Ali (Albo- 
hadi Alchait), a work translated under the title De tudiciis natt- 
vitatem. The Khorasan Jew Sahl (Zahel Benbriz [d. 822]) makes 
special use of the Tetrabiblos in his Kitab ft?l-ahkam ‘tla ?n-nasabah al- 
falakiyah, while the treatise De speculis comburantibus by Al-Hasan 
[d. 965] was directly attributed to Ptolemy. And there are many 
other cases like these: the hbraries of Europe and the East still 


22 Recently, Paul Kunitzsch has proposed the hypothesis that the name Almagest 
is of Iranian rather than Arabic origin, although it was the Arabs who spread the 
work through both the Orient and the West. (We owe thanks to Juan Vernet for 
this information. ) 

Robbins (op. cit.) translates the original title of the Almagest as Mathematical Syntax, 
while Ptolemy’s other translator, J. M. Ashmand, offers the variant Magna Con- 
structio (Ptolemy’s Tetrabiblos, London, 1822). 
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contain hundreds of astrological manuscripts in Arabic which show 
descent from Ptolemy, and scholars such as Carmody, Thorndike, 
and Juan Vernet are beginning to inventory and explore them. 
Ptolemy was so much a part of the Muslims’ learning that the only 
biographical information which has come down to us about the 
father of astrology is owed to them. It is possible that these bio- 
graphical ‘‘facts’’ are a result of the ever-active imagination of the 
enthusiastic children of Agar; whatever the case, “‘the Arabians 
report that he [Ptolemy] was extremely abstemious, and rode much 
on horseback. . . although he was spruce in apparel, yet his breath 
was not remarkable for an agreeable odour’’ (Ashmand, of. cit., 
pp. XXI - XXII). 

As we have said, the enormous task of restoring this ‘‘Arabized”’ 
Ptolemy to the West was carried out in Spain, which so often served 
as the link between Islam and Europe. Alfonso X, well-known en- 
thusiast not only of astronomy but of astrology as well, recognized 
the importance of Arab erudition, and feverishly devoted himself to 
making that knowledge his own. The Wise King’s passion for Sarra- 
cene astrological knowledge is moving, and even today we are sur- 
prised by how much he learned about the science of the stars from 
the Muslim treatise-writers. It was under Alfonso’s careful watch 
that Spain saw the translation and assimilation not only of Ptolemy 
but also of those Arab astrologers who had read and understood him 
as no one else had: the mysterious Oveidala, author of the Libro de 
las cruzes [‘‘Book of the Crosses’’]*; the Toledan astronomer 
Azarquiel; the brilliantly erudite astrologer to the emir Al-Mu‘izz 
of Qayrawan, ‘Ali ben abi Rijal, or Ali Abenragel [ca. 965-ca. 
1040]), whose Libro conplido en los tudiztos de las estrellas [*‘Compilation 
of the Judgments of the Stars’’] had such a profound impact on 
Europe that it was ordered translated into French, along with the 
Tetrabiblos, by Charles V of France in the fourteenth century.** We 
know that Alfonso X personally corrected the style of the markedly 


23 Oveidala has been identified by José M. Millas Vallicrosa as Abi Marwan 
‘Ubayd Allahib. Jalaf al-Istiji (cf Vernet, op.ctt., p. 203). 

24 Lynn Thorndike (A History of Magic and Experimental Science, vol. Ill, New 
York, 1929) remarks on the presence of a strong Arab element in medieval 
European astrological studies; the fourteenth-century writer Andalo di Negro must 
have been inspired by some Arab treatise for his work Jntroductorto ad tudtca astrologia 
compositus ab Andalo di Negro de Ianua, and John de Stendal, a Dominican friar from 
Magdeburg, wrote a commentary on the Arab astrologer Alchabitius in 1359. 
There are other cases of the use of Arab sources in European astrological tracts. 
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Ptolemaic Libro del saber de astronomia [‘‘Book of Knowledge of As- 
tronomy’’], which he had had translated from ‘‘the Chaldean and 
the Arabican’”’ in 1294. (And in fact, the Arabic clearly shines up 
through the Castilian of all of these Alfonsine translations. This is 
a phenomenon which merits serious study, since Alfonso X is con- 
sidered the very ‘‘father’’ of Castilian prose.) This ‘‘king of the 
three religions,’’ as Alfonso took pains to call himself, even estab- 
lished a chair of mathematics and astrology in Salamanca; even into 
the fourteenth century astrology was still a course offered in the cur- 
riculum for the study of medicine in Spain: ‘‘optional but generally 
taken,’’ we are told by P.I.H. Naylor.*° 

Like any European of the fourteenth century, then, Juan Ruiz 
must have received his Ptolemaic astrological knowledge from the 
Arabs. Nor should it strain our credulity (or distress us) to recognize 
that on the Peninsula the science of the heavens would have been 
closely associated with the Muslim world. In the culturally pluralis- 
tic Spain of the Middle Ages, Christians, we should recall, learned 
a very great deal from the Muslims (and even from the Jews) insofar 
as the stars were concerned; among the Hispano-Arabs astrology 
reached truly astounding heights which were not to be equalled for 
many years, if ever, by Europeans. Today we know that the astro- 
labe, which Juan Ruiz mentions with such admiration, had been 
made in Al-Andalus at least since the times of ‘Abd al-Rahman III. 
The equatorial, an instrument derived from the astrolabe and which 
allowed one’s exact position to be calculated from the stars, was, 
according to Vernet, ‘‘a Spanish invention of the eleventh century 
or before’ (op.cit., p. 199). Astrological knowledge permeated 
deeply into medieval Andalusia: generations of Arab poets wove 
complicated zodiacal images into their verses, antedating by 
hundreds of years that Taurus—the ‘‘cursed robber of Europe’’— 
who grazed on stars in fields of sapphire in the unforgettable poems 
of Géngora.*© Ibn ‘Arabi, an Arab from Murcia in Spain, pro- 
duced a long esoteric dissertation on the various planetary heavens 
which required an astounding familiarity with and mastery of the 


25 P.I.H. Naylor, Astrology: An Historical Examination, London, 1967, p. 63. 

26 For these ‘‘astrological’’ poems in Arabic, cf. Henri Pérés, La poésie andalouse 
en arabe classique au XIme siécle, Paris, 1953; and for Persian astrological poetry, of. 
Annemarie Schimmel, The Triumphal Sun: A Study of the Works of Jalaloddin Rumi, 
London/The Hague, 1978. 
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discipline of ‘‘divine’’ astrology.2’ And we have already mentioned 
the curious literary-astronomical experiments carried out by the 
Zaragozan Ibn Bajja, or Avempace [d. ca. 1138].78 

Granted all this, it should hardly be surprising that even hundreds 
of years later Spain would still associate a knowledge of astrology 
with the Arabs: the famous Abenamar, apostrophized by Juan II as 
the ‘‘Moor of Moors’’ [ ‘el moro de la morerta’’| in the romance which 
bears his name, is rightly invoked in terms of his zodiacal sign, even 
though the description itself may be a bit ‘‘off’’: ‘‘on the day thou 
wast born / great signs there were / the sea was calm / the moon was 
full / the Moor born in this sign / should not speak lies.’’ 

And by the sixteenth century, Diego Hurtado de Mendoza had 
established an unfailing association of the science of the stars and 
Arabs. When in his Guerra de Granada [‘‘War of Granada’’] he tells 
us of the Moorish predictions of their future victory over their Chris- 
tian enemy, Hurtado declares: ‘‘this Nation is as greatly conquered 
by the vanity of astrology and divinations as were their ancestors in 
Chaldea, where the science had its beginnings. . .”’ (Guerra de Grana- 
da [Valencia: Benito Monfort], 1776). And we must not fail to men- 
tion Miguel de Luna: the crafty Moor, Arabic translator to Philip 
II and presumed author of the famous leaden books of the 
Sacromonte, which with his companion Alonso del Castillo he 
helped to ‘‘decode,’’ once again identified the astral science with Is- 
lam. In his Verdadera historia del rey don Rodrigo [‘‘True History of the 
King Rodrigo’’], where he invents a most honorable and venerable 
past for the Muslims of Al-Andalus, he pictures the virtuous king [a- 
cob Almacor dedicated to the manufacture of astrological instru- 
ments: ‘‘He made with his hands astrolabes for Astrology, and other 
instruments of great beauty and excellence. . .”’ (Verdadera historia 
. . . [Walencia: En casa de Patricio Mey], MDCVI, Vol. II, p. 29). 

The Archpriest of Hita must have cut much the same sort of 
‘‘Eastern’’ figure to those who knew him: his incursions into the 
field of astrology, so remarkably heterodox and ‘‘Islamic,’’ could 
not have failed to seem ‘‘Moorish’’ to his contemporaries. This 
time, however, his popularized and somewhat ‘‘homemade’’ 


27 Cf. Titus Burkhardt, Clé spirituelle de l’astrologte musulmane d’apres Mohytddin Ibn 
Arabi, Milan, 1947. 

28 Translation by M. Asin Palacios, in A. Gonzalez Palencia, Historia de la lite- 
ratura ardbigoespanola, Barcelona, 1945, p. 74. 
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version of that complex science of the heavens which had come down 
to the Arabs of Al-Andalus would perhaps have not inspired the awe 
and admiration of an Alfonso X, but rather the hilarity and mockery 
of an audience of initiates well-versed in the clichés of the ancient 
heavenly science. 

But let us not lose sight of the sign of Venus which ‘‘determined”’ 
the erotic life of Juan Ruiz and, therefore, of all the convulsed histo- 
ry of “‘buen amor.’’ We have seen that the Archpriest does not give 
an orthodox Ptolemaic interpretation of this sign. Since it was most- 
ly the Arabs who were responsible for the diffusion of Ptolemaic 
thought, and specifically of Ptolemy’s Tetrabiblos, during the Middle 
Ages, and since Juan Ruiz has given us reason to think that he was 
the possessor of a strongly ‘‘Islamized’’ astrological knowledge, it 
may well be worth our while to pause for a few moments to examine 
the Muslim interpretation of the influence which this controversial 
planet exerted on the lives and destinies of men. 

In distinction to Juan Ruiz’s somewhat cavalier attitude toward 
actual Ptolemaic writings, the Arabs seem to have read the Tetrabib- 
los very closely. Throughout educated Muslim literature, those born 
under Venus are generally much closer to the Ptolemaic ‘‘type’’ 
refined, cultured men and women who show a natural inclination 
for the pleasant, artistic sort of life. Ibn Galib, a Hispano-Arab 
genealogist and biographer of the twelfth century best known as 
author of the Farhat al-anfus [‘‘Happiness of the Souls’’], a book 
much used by al-Maqqari in his famous history of Muslim Spain, 
sets under the sign of Venus (Az-Zuhara) no less than the unfortunate 
children of Al-Andalus. He supports his argument, exactly as Juan 
Ruiz does, though with much greater force of erudition, with the 
authority of Biase 
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(Y sobre esto [la superioridad de los andaluces] trata Ibn Galib en su 
Farhat al-anfus, cuando alaba al pueblo de Al-Andalus. Apoydndose 
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en la autoridad de Ptolomeo, [declara] que por estar bajo la influencia 
de Venus, los andaluces tienen una preocupaci6én constante en el ves- 
tir, en el decoro, en la buena mesa, en la limpieza y en el amor a las 
diversiones y a los cantos y en la creacién de nuevas melodias.) 


[And this {the superiority of the Andalusians} Ibn Galib discusses in 
his Farhat. . ., when he praises the people of Al-Andalus. Citing the 
authority of Ptolemy, {he declares} that by being under the influence 
of Venus, the Andalusians have a constant concern for dress, for deco- 
rum, for a good table, for cleanness, and for love of diversions and 
songs and the creation of new melodies. ]”? 


It would be interesting if we could determine whether the association 
of the sign of Venus with the peoples of Islam was still operable in 
the strongly Islamized culture of the Archpriest of Hita; if so, we 
would doubtlessly be confronted with a marvelous cryptic joke on 
the part of Juan Ruiz. In spite of the fact that the Arabs do not al- 
ways agree among themselves in the assignment of the various 
regions of the earth to the various planets (according to the Libro de 
las cruzes, for example, Venus has ‘‘the French in its power’’*°), we 
have found that in most cases any given astrologer will set the Arabs 
(including the children of Muslim Spain) under Venus. Al-Biruni 
[b. 973] divides the earth into various ‘‘climes’’ (agalim) or 
provinces and assigns the cities of Al-Andalus the fifth ‘‘clime,’’ 
which falls under the jurisdiction of Venus. (He considers that the 
entirety of Al-Andalus, however, is located under Virgo.) He also 
tells us in his famous Libro de los elementos del arte de la astrologta {‘‘ The 
Book of the Elements of the Art of Astrology’’] (bilingual edition by 
R.R. Wright, London, 1934) that Venus is privileged to reign over 
the lands of Islam, while other planets— Mercury and Jupiter—rule 
the Jews and the Christians. The anonymous author of the astrologi- 
cal history Kitab al-uluf, which incorporates so many ideas of that 
great ninth-century reader of Ptolemy Abu Ma‘shar, divides history 
into various fardarat (singular, fardar) or multi-hundred year periods, 
each falling under the jurisdiction of a distinct planet or sign. The 
author reserves for Venus the culminating moment of the history of 


29 Arabic version quoted in al-Maqgqari, Analectes sur l’htstowre et la littérature des 
arabes d’Espagne, Leyden, 1855-1860, vol. IT, p. 104. (Spanish version by L. Lépez- 
Baralt, English version by A. Hurley.) 

30 El livro de las cruzes, ed. Lloyd A. Kasten and Lawrence B. Kiddle, Madrid/ 
Madison, 1961, p. 162. In Chapter IV, the author concludes that Spain’s sign or 
planet is Gemini and not Sagittarius as other sages and astrologers, including Ptole- 
my, think. 
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humanity: the rise of the Arabs and of their Prophet Mohammed.?! 
Likewise, the Arabized Jew Abraham Ibn ‘Ezra, who lived in the 
twelfth century, minces no words in his Libro de los fundamentos as- 
troldgicos [‘‘Book of the Fundamentals of Astrology’’] in saying that 
Venus, a sign notorious for its concupiscence, rules over the peoples 
of Islam.?? This recurrent idea that those born under Venus are 
Muslims must have been of medieval origins, since Ptolemy does 
not place the Arabs under Venus in his Tetrabiblos. 

The astrologers of Islam bring out other qualities of those born 
under the sign of Venus which are unknown to the Archpriest, 
though they are of clear Ptolemaic lineage. We will mention only 
one of these qualities here: the ability of the children of Venus to 
withdraw from the material world or rise above it and to choose the 
world of spirit. This is a central idea in the fourteenth-century trea- 
tises of Ibn Haldun, a man who owed a debt, as we have seen, to 
the Tetrabiblos. 

But this does not mean that the Arabs of the Peninsula never sub- 
scribed to the transformation of the complex ‘‘sign’’ of Venus from 
the delicate sign of Ptolemy into an exclusively libidinous sign. Nay- 
lor, in fact, associates the popularization of the planetary tempera- 
ments with the astrological knowledge of the Spanish Arabs and 
Jews of the Middle Ages. Thanks to Muslim Spain’s contact with 
Europe, “‘the psychological attributes ascribed to the planets in a 
horoscope were beginning to be widely accepted: the classical 
philosophical concept of a Saturnian type being cold, the Jupiterian 
man temperate and Venus type self-indulgent began to colour con- 
temporary thought and writing’’ (op. cit., p. 66). We can see, indeed, 
that by the time of Ibn ‘Ezra, the author is willing to correct Ptolemy 
himself, and that the author quite frankly established the equation 
Venus = concupiscence: ‘‘L éxperience a prouvé quelle régissait l’dme 
concuprscente’’ (op.cit., p. 272). (The importance of the Jews to Span- 
ish astrological science must not be underestimated either; they were 
not only translators and intermediaries for the Arabs, but wrote very 
important original treatises on the subject. It should be enough to 


31 Cf David Pingree, The Thousands of Abu Ma‘shar, Univ. of London, 1968, 
pp. 68-69, and Ganjawi Nizami, The Haft Paykar, trans. C. E. Wilson, London, 
1924, vol. II, p. 123. 

32 Le livre des fondaments astrologiques, précedé de Le commencement de la sapience des 
signes, Paris, 1977, p. 272. 
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recall the strong astrological elements in the Zohar of Moshé de 
Leén.) 

Arab astrologers, then, both inside and outside Spain, contribut- 
ed greatly to the popularization of the commonplace notion that 
those born in Venus were exclusively libidinous and often quite a far 
cry from the refined and cultivated artistic type presented by Ptole- 
my. Let us examine some eloquent examples. Al-Biruni, whom we 
have referred to above, makes no bones about associating those born 
under the ‘‘sign’’ of Venus with the most unbridled carnal appe- 
tites. Those born under this star, he says, are by nature inclined to 
love and sensuality (op.cit., p. 250), and we should not be surprised 
to find among those folk courtesans and adulterers. The representa- 
tive type of the child of Venus is ‘‘a sodomite or [one] given to exces- 
sive venery’’ (op.cit., p. 251). Alf Abenragel’s Lzbro conplido en los tu- 
dizios de las estrellas is of special interest to us, as we have mentioned 
before, because Alfonso X had it translated from Arabic to Spanish. 
Thus the ideas of Abenragel doubtlessly circulated throughout the 
Peninsula before becoming part of the cultural heritage of Europe, 
and must in turn have paved the way for the erotic ardor of Juan 
Ruiz’s ‘‘sign of Venus.’’ By now the star had definitely begun to 
lose its Ptolemaic dignity and to have become associated almost ex- 
clusively with the libido which it arouses. The man born under 
Venus ‘‘comes to resemble women, and to love them and to love to 
lie with them and to love to eat and drink and fuck’’ (Libro con- 
plido. . . [Madrid: Gerold Hilty], 1954, p. 9). Even with respect to 
the fact that this concupiscence is so all-demanding that it leaves no 
time for anything else, Abenragel would appear to foreshadow the 
Archpriest: ‘‘all his [the man born under Venus] care is but to please 
his belly and his desire for lechery’’ (p. 9). And there is more: just 
as Juan Ruiz may congratulate himself on the fact that Venus has 
made him a ‘‘vigorous’’ man, a ‘‘talker,’’ and ‘‘frank,’’ so might 
Abenragel’s Venusians: ‘‘And Venus. . . is of tasty words and frank 
and of many sayings’’ (p. 16).*? 


33 Given the Arabs’ repeated identification of the planet Venus with erotic im- 
pulses, one can hardly be surprised that the charming anthology of love poems by 
Ibn Dawid al-Isfahani, titled Kitab al-Zahra [or Zuhra], has been interpreted to be 
either the Book of the Flower (in the first reading) or the Book of the Planet Venus (in 
the second). The Arabic root z-h-r admits both readings when it is written without 
vowel marks. Cf. A. R. Nykl’s edition, publ. by the University of Chicago Press 
in 1932. (We appreciate James T. Monroe’s calling our attention to this piece of 
information. ) 
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This popularized notion of the sign of Venus appears to have so 
permeated the “‘air’’ of Islamic Spain that one can still find echoes 
of the astrological commonplace among the Spanish Moors whose 
culture was in its dying hour in the sixteenth century. The persis- 
tence among Muslims of a popularized astrological learning which, 
as we Shall see, closely paralleled that of the Archpriest of Hita would 
seem to prove that Ptolemaic zdeas were spread throughout the 
Peninsula in strongly Arabized environments while the Tetrabiblos it- 
self was, by the sixteenth century, relegated to a popular Moorish 
culture. It is curious that Spanish literature in general has not shown 
any particular taste for the science of the heavens: the enthusiasm 
of the iconoclastic Juan Ruiz is a basically isolated phenomenon 
which must have seemed quite ‘‘Arabian’’ to his contemporaries. 
Not long afterwards, as we have mentioned, Abenamar’s ‘‘Moor- 
ishness’’ is defined in the romance on the basis of astrological indica- 
tions.** One must say that even with all Cervantes’, and, in his 
own way, Calderén’s, defending of the fundamental philosophical 
postulates of astrology, neither man betrays any very deep knowl- 
edge of the Tetrabiblos or of the Centiloquium. In contrast, we are 
struck by the familiarity (however modest) with Ptolemaic ideas in 
an untitled, anonymous aljamzado treatise on the subjects of magic 


34 Other European writers have employed astrology to a much greater degree 
in their works: the case of Chaucer comes immediately to mind. Chaucer knew 
much more about the stars than Juan Ruiz did, as references throughout his work, 
beginning in the Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, show. However, one must not dis- 
card the possibility of a Muslim influence there as well, in the first place because 
the books of Ptolemaic learning entered Europe, as we have seen, by way of the 
Arabs, and in the second place because, as Dorothee Metlitzki (The Matter of Araby 
in Medieval England, Yale Univ. Press, 1977) has shown, the English translators who 
returned to England after working for years in the schools of translation sponsored 
by Alfonso X in Spain praised (and spread) the Sarracene culture which they had 
recently acquired. We know, moreover, that the exchange of ideas and knowledge 
of these subjects was normal and repeated: Ibn ‘Ezra visited England in 1158 and 
gave lectures in London and possibly at Oxford. We are all familiar with Roger Ba- 
con’s enthusiasm for languages and for Oriental culture (which he considered ad- 
vanced in comparison with England and Europe’s), in spite of the theological rival- 
ry of the two cultures. Metlitzki convincingly explores Chaucer’s debts to the 
Arabs, whom Chaucer quotes directly and with remarkable intellectual respect. 
But there is still much to be explored along these lines: the esthetic ideal of 
‘‘gappéd teeth’’ of Juan Ruiz’s ‘‘beautiful’’ Muslim damsel appears in the Canter- 
bury Tales associated with none other than Venus herself (though outside the astro- 
logical context): ‘‘Gat-toothed I was, and that becam me weel: I hadd the prente 
of Seint Venus Seel.’’ On the influence of Islam on medieval European culture, 
cf. also my book San Juan de la Cruz y el Islam. 
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and astrology, catalogued by Asin under the rubric ‘‘Junta 
XXVI.’’35 In this manuscript, the reader immediately and quite 
clearly perceives the Ptolemaic under-girding. The existence of this 
manuscript allows us to speculate that the Moors of the sixteenth 
century must have had access to some version (perhaps written in 
Arabic, but equally likely to have been in Castilian or Latin) of the 
Tetrabiblos, and this in an age when Spanish Christianity would be 
presumed to have scorned and reprehended the study of these sub- 
jects.26 Or perhaps our anonymous author was a descendant of 
Abenragel or some other Muslim writer versed in Ptolemaic 
thought. The only thing certain is that Juan Ruiz looks to be closer 
to the ‘‘Arabized’’ Ptolemy of the humble Moors of the sixteenth 
century than he was to the original author of the Tetrabiblos. It is no 
exaggeration, then, to say that the Archpriest and the anonymous 
crypto-Muslim continue—each in his own way—the tradition of 
Abenragel, al-Birani, and Ibn ‘Ezra, in whose hands the definitions 
and formulations of the Alexandrian Ptolemy were popularized, and 
sometimes quite transformed. 

The author of ms. XXVI studied the character and destiny of 
men born under the influence of Venus, whom he calls ‘‘Azahra’’ 
instead of Az-Zuhara—that is to say, ‘‘flower’’ rather than ‘‘Venus.”’ 
Making great show of a knowledge of Ptolemaic astrology considera- 
bly more exact than the Archpriest’s, the Moorish author tells us 
that the Venusians belong to the ‘‘al-burfe’’>’ ( z p~\, or ‘“‘sign’’) 
of Taurus (‘‘Atauro’’) and of Libra (‘‘almizen’’). When a man 1s 
born in May, under Taurus, ‘‘kes el buwey’’ [‘‘which is the bull’’] 
(fol. 39v), he has ‘‘Azahra’’ for a star and is distinguished, as Juan 
Ruiz was, by being ‘‘amador mucho de mujeres. . . toda ora anda en 


35 The text has no title, and so is known by the title of its first treatise: ‘“Exte 
ex el alquiteb questa en él el conto de Du-l-carnain.’’ In collaboration with two 
graduate students at Yale, Luisa Piemontese and Claire Martin, I have published 
an edition of the astrological chapter of that book: ‘‘Un morisco astrélogo, experto 
en mujeres (ms. Junta XXVI),”’ Actas del III Simposto Internacional de Estudios Moris- 
cos, Tunis: Zaghouan, 1989, pp. 109-119. (A longer version appeared in NRFH 
XXXVI (1988), pp. 261-276.) 

36 We know for certain that there are still Arabic versions of manuscripts of the 
Tetrabiblos in Spain, especially in the Library of El Escorial (cf Robbins, of. cit., 
p. XIII). On the other hand, it is hard to tell whether the anonymous Moor used 
an Arabic or a Spanish source, since he indiscriminately alternates the names of 
the signs and the stars between the two languages. 

37 Here and throughout, whenever we quote from an aljamiado text, or quote a 
Spanish book- or article-title employing aljamiado, we will observe the rules for 
Spanish transliteration. 
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ellas. . . t-y-eS onbere de mucho kerer usar kon muyeres. . .’’ [‘‘a great 
lover of women. . . every hour following after them. . . and is a man 
of much liking of using women. . .’’] (fol. 37r). We should recall 
Juan Ruiz, whose Venusian state forces him into an obsessive erotic 
life: ‘‘(154) Como quiera que he provado mi signo ser atal, / En servir a las 
duennas puno é non en al’’ [‘‘As I have proved, since such is my sign/ 
Serving the ladies is all I try to do’’]. (Both the Archpriest and the 
Moor are undoubtedly repeating Abenragel’s commonplace.) If a 
man is born in October, he then belongs, the anonymous author 
tells us, to the al-burje of ‘‘almizen’’ (Libra), and his star is also 
‘‘Azahra.’’ Venus compels his will and determines, once again, that 
‘sera amador de las muyeres. . .’’ [“‘he shall be lover of women’’] 
(fol. 53r).°8 It is immediately clear that this description, as in the 
case of Juan Ruiz, is a popular simplification of the complex disqui- 
sitions of the Tetrabiblos. The additional coincidences are quite strik- 
ing: the Archpriest bitterly complained that though Venusians strive 
eagerly in the pursuit of amorous adventures, their efforts are sel- 
dom rewarded: ‘‘(152) Trabajan é afanan muy mucho syn medida / é los 
mds non rrecabdan la cosa mds querida’’ [‘‘They work and strive very 
hard and never tire / yet most do not attain the thing most desired’’]. 
The Archpriest has experienced this problem first-hand: ‘‘(153) A 
muchas servi mucho, que nada acabes¢i [logré]’’ [‘‘Many [women] served 
I much, but nothing did I gain’’]. The same disappointment awaits 
the man born under Venus or ‘‘Azahra’’ in ms. X XVI, since his 
erotic zeal is not appreciated: ‘‘serd onbere porfioso’’ [‘‘he shall be a 
stubborn man’’] in love ‘‘and he may do good though he be not 
thanked for it’’ [‘‘z faze biyen mas no Se lo agradesen’’| (fol. 37r). 
And furthermore, as we have seen, as a man born under the sign of 
Venus, Juan Ruiz has lost the sophistication and sensitivity of the 
Ptolemaic Venusians who were so devoted to the arts and to per- 
fumes and elegant clothing.*? His sign bestows upon him, rather, 
an unbridled sensuality which makes him ‘‘frank’’ and a ‘‘talker’’ 
in his gallant wooing of women. This commonplace must have Mus- 
lim roots, because we have seen it foreshadowed in Abenragel 


38 Sensuality slyly peeks out of hiding in those women born under Venus. The 
anonymous crypto-Muslim only tells us that ‘‘the month [time] of her marrying is 
at the coming of her first menstruation’’ (fol. 70v). 

39 It is, however, fair to say that the Archpriest shares with them his love for 
music and poetry. Like Ibn Galib’s children of Venus, he likes to invent new melo- 
dies or meters; the Libro de buen amor is ‘‘living’’ testimony of that. 
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and now we see it repeated in the folios of our alamiado text. Equally 
far from the extremes of delicacy predicted in the Tetrabiblos, the star 
of ‘‘Azahra’’ makes the man born under the influence of the 
Moorish Venus a great teller of off-color stories and jokes 
[‘‘chokarrero’’}.*° 

The Archpriest and the anonymous author of ms. XX VI would 
appear to be very like one another, then, insofar as their highly per- 
sonal astrological ‘‘erudition’’ and their particular manner of rein- 
terpreting the Ptolemaic Tetrabiblos is concerned. This cannot be a 
casual coincidence: in spite of all their chronological, religious, and 
literary differences, the two authors—Juan Ruiz and the anony- 
mous Moor—would appear to have employed a Muslim (and possi- 
bly Jewish) vulgarization of the astrological science of Claudius 
Ptolemzeus. We have seen more than sufficient examples of this 
process of popularization among the Islamic treatise-writers, to 
whom, in his turn, Juan Ruiz 1s so close. 

As we said at the beginning of this essay, the possible Ptolemaic- 
Muslim filiation of the ‘‘sign of Venus’’ is perfectly consistent with 
the profound Mudejarism exhibited by the author in his idiosyncrat- 
ic mixture of astrological beliefs, themselves so far removed from 
official Christian thought. In his defense of the stars’ predestining 
effect on men’s lives, Juan Ruiz quotes Ptolemy and Plato and 
‘‘many another master’’ whose names he does not give. Who knows 
but that he might have been thinking about such Arab transmitters 
of Ptolemy as Abenragel or al-Biruni. But perhaps neither of these 
prestigious names from the Islamic world ever reached Juan Ruiz’s 
ears. As Marquez Villanueva proposes, ‘‘one must discard the error 


40 The aljamiado ms. describes the person born under Venus as, among other 
things, a man ‘‘with a great deal of hair.’’ According to his famous self-portrait, 
the Archpriest was ‘‘hairy,’’ too. Though there is every reason to think that the 
physical description of the Archpriest, so robust and sensual, belongs to a tradition 
which was not strictly speaking the astrological tradition we are concerned with 
here, still we are struck by the similarity of his physical appearance with that of the 
man of Taurus (and, therefore, of Venus) described by al-Biruni: ‘Tall, broad 
forehead, eyebrows short, eyes black, the whites small, downcast, nose broad, the 
point upturned, large mouth, thick lips, hair black, neck strong’’ (op.cit., p. 218). 
Ibn ‘Ezra repeats the description: ‘‘Ses yeux grands et son cou €pais. . . et il est 
mangeur, . . . il sera court de stature. . . et ses levres épaisses et il aura un signe 
au cou et un autre en son membre mile. . .”’ (p. 70). The only feature in which 
the Archpriest, in fact, by his own description, differs from the description given 
by Ibn ‘Ezra is in the small eyes. Though, of course, Juan Ruiz says nothing about 
birthmarks or other signs on his private parts. 
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that ideas are only transmitted from one book to another’’ (‘‘El buen 
amor,’’ op.cit., p. 173). It appears to us more likely, in fact, that this 
is a case of spontaneous—perhaps even oral—transmission explica- 
ble by the fourteenth-century Spanish world in which the Archpriest 
lived and breathed. It could well be from this Arabized ‘‘at- 
mosphere’’ that Juan Ruiz borrowed such other astrological ideas 
as that of predestination. Rodriguez Puértolas had foreseen this pos- 
sibility: ‘‘It is more than likely that an orderly comparison between 
the work of the Archpriest and vulgar [popular] Islamic—and, no 
doubt, Jewish— beliefs will open unsuspected vistas on the interpre- 
tation of the Libro de buen amor’’ (op.cit., p. 73). The Archpriest’s 
““sign of Venus’’ might well become part of that category of ‘‘popu- 
lar Islamic beliefs’? which Rodriguez Puértolas suspects to have 
been taken over in the work of Juan Ruiz, as it was in so many other 
works. We can then expect that future studies of this text, which in 
many ways is still so mysterious to us, will reveal other incursions 
of its author into Muslim territory.*! 


#1 We are most grateful to Juan Vernet, of the University of Barcelona, for 
having read this chapter. Cf. also our recent ‘‘Juan Ruiz y el Seyj Nefzawi ‘elogian’ 
a la duena chica,’’ La Torre (Univ. of Puerto Rico) I (1987), pp. 461-472. 
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ON THE GENESIS OF THE “SSOLITARY BIRD” OF 
ST JOHN OF THE CROSS 


For Fr Eulogio Pacho, O.C'.D., perplexed, as we 


ourselves have been, by this “‘solitary bird.’’ 


It is quite simply impossible to do with the ‘‘solitary bird’’ of St John 
of the Cross what Maria Rosa Lida has done so brilliantly with the 
nightingale of the Georgics: trace with a sure hand and in convincing 
detail the presence of the image in the literature of the Siglo de Oro 
in Spain.! Indeed, when Lida notes how the nightingale of Homer 
and Virgil (and even of the burlesque Luciano) reappeared, in vari- 
ants, and with different shades of meaning, in Bartolomé Leonardo 
of Argensola, in Lope de Vega, in Géngora, in Quevedo, and above 
all in the sublime stanzas of Garcilaso’s Eclogue I, we as readers of 
her essay can only stand in awe before the profound constancy and 
consistency of this motif, recurring as it does down through so many 
hundreds of years and so many tongues. But the case of the symbol 
of the solitary bird as found in St John of the Cross is quite other. 
Like ‘‘the dark night of the soul’’ and the “‘lamps of fire’’—and in 
spite of its humbler literary scale—this mystical image has always 
been profoundly enigmatic to the scholars and readers of St John, 
due largely to the total lack of Western antecedents for it.” 


1 “*F] ruisenor de la Geérgicas y su influencia en la lirica espanola de la Edad de 
Oro,’’ Volkstum und Kultur der Romanen, XI: 3-4 (1939), pp. 290-305; reprinted in 
M. R. Lida de Malkiel, La tradicién clasica en Espana, Barcelona: Ariel, 1975, 
pp. 100-117. 

2 The task of looking for important parallels between St John and the ascetico- 
mystical authors that preceded him or that were his contemporaries has been noth- 
ing if not discouraging. Gaston Etchegoyen dedicated a chapter of his book L ’amour 
divin: Essai sur les sources de Sainte Thérése, Paris, 1923, to a study of the symbol of 
the bird of the soul. Although to the reader’s surprise Etchegoyen excludes St John 
from his study, he does explore the use of the trope of the bird of the soul by authors 
such as St Teresa, Osuna, Lully, Orozco, and Laredo; in all these cases we seem 
far from St John’s allegorical representations. In his Vergel de la oracién, Orozco uses 
the dove to represent prayer, and attributes to that bird properties vaguely related 
to those found in St John: it moans when it sings because it is weeping for its sins, 
it bears an olive branch in order to inspire the trust in eternity in us, and it flies 
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Unfortunately, not much is left to us of this “‘solitary bird’’ of 
St John of the Cross, only three brief allegorical sketches? out of all 
St John’s extant work: one in the Dichos de luz y amor [‘‘Sayings of 
Light and Love’’]* and another in the glosses to the ‘‘Cdntico,’’ or 
the ‘‘Spiritual Canticle’ (Nos. 14-15, 24, VO, p. 671), and the last, 
in Chapter 14 of Book II of the Ascent of Mount Carmel [the Subida], 
in which the poet-commentator alludes, though very briefly, to the 


high in order to find out the secrets of heaven (pp. 252ff.). Bernardino de Laredo, 
in turn, describes two “‘divine’’ birds in his Sub:da del Monte Sidn: the nightingale 
[ ‘‘rutsenor’’| and the dove. The nightingale, despised because of its drab brown 
plumage and its humble appearance, nonetheless manages to reach the very top of 
the tree and sings unceasingly, like the contemplative man who, dressed in the 
Carmelite habit of humility, resides in the top of the Tree of the Passion and prays 
there night and day. On summer nights the dove rises up to the stars and there sings 
the wonders of heaven; likewise, the contemplative man rises into the Night of 
Knowledge thanks to the wings of spiritual wisdom, and there in the midst of his 
ecstasy he sings praises to God (p. 252). 

The case of Osuna (Tercer abecedario espiritual) is especially interesting for us; 
although Osuna does not present significant similarities to St John, he does show 
similarity to the symbol of the bird of the soul as used among the Shadhilite mystics, 
those men belonging to a thirteenth-century Hispano-African Sufi sect. Asin 
Palacios has published a study of the writings of members of this sect in his posthu- 
mous monograph Sadilies y alumbrados, which was printed in Al-And (IX-XVI 
[1944-1951]), and which I have just edited (Madrid: Hiperién, 1990). For Osuna 
the flight of the eagle represents the ascent of the soul to God, and is brought about 
by the two wings of ‘‘will’’ and of ‘‘understanding’”’ (p. 250). The Shadhilites had 
also employed the allegory of the bird of the soul’s two wings. What is curious is 
that this metaphorical detail did not reach St John; still, we do see it, with greater 
or lesser similarity of detail, in Osuna and Laredo. 

The symbol of the solitary bird as articulated by St John does not, then, seem 
to have clear antecedents in the mystical literature of the Peninsula. Nor does it 
have antecedents in profane Classical poetry: in his painstaking study titled Las aves 
en la poesia castellana (Mexico City: Fondo de Cultura Econémica, 1953), Salvador 
Novo traces the motif of the bird through Spanish-language poetry from the Middle 
Ages to contemporary Spanish poetry in the New World, yet totally omits St John’s 
solitary bird. He also fails to mention any mystical allegory based on that symbol. 

3 Throughout this essay I will indiscriminately use (and I am fully conscious of 
the fact that I am doing so) the terms symbol, allegory, and image (or metaphor) for St 
John’s ‘‘solitary bird.’’ The figure, as St John portrays it, might be defined as any 
or all of these tropes. On the one hand, it is a symbol in the widest and most univer- 
sal sense of that word: St John coincides here with many mystics who down through 
the centuries have identified their soul with a bird in flight. On the other hand, St 
John assigns a series of concatenated qualities or ‘‘properties’’ to his symbol, there- 
by developing it more along the lines of the methods of traditional allegory which 
were so often employed by medieval and Renaissance mystics. 

* Dicho 120, Vida y obras completas de San Juan de la Cruz, Madrid: BAC, 1964, 
p. 967 (hereafter VO). 
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image of the bird of his soul.” The treatise named Las propiedades del 
pajaro solitario [‘‘The Properties of the Solitary Bird’’], which might 
throw so much light on this image for us, is lost, although like our 
colleague Fr Eulogio Pacho we have not lost all hope of someone’s 
someday finding the unpublished manuscript of the text.® 

The longest version of the image is that version traditionally in- 
cluded in the glosses to the ‘‘Cantico,’’ beside which the schema of 
the Dichos is only an unsatisfactory summary. The symbolic motif, 
both in outline and in expression, must have been quite clear in St 
John’s mind, given that in spite of the differences in length, the two 
versions are virtually identical. Here is the more complete version, 
from the ‘‘Cantico’’: 


This knowledge [of the divine light] I understand David to have ex- 
plained when he said: Vigilavi, et factus sum sicut passer solitarius in tecto, 
which signifies: I watched, and was made like the solitary bird on the 
house top (Psalm 101:8/ 102:6). As though to say: I opened the eyes 
of my understanding, and I found myself above all the natural intelli- 
gences, solitary [and] without them on the house-top, which is higher 
than all the things below. And here he says that he was made like the solt- 
tary bird, because in this manner of contemplation the spirit has the 
properties of this bird, which are five: The first, that it ordinarily sets 
itself [sits or perches, or, because of the ambiguity of the Spanish verb 
(‘‘se pone’’), flies] very high; and thus the spirit at this stage sets itself 
[etc.] in the highest contemplation. The second, that it has its beak 
[turned] always [toward] the place from which the wind comes; and 
thus the spirit here turns the beak of the affections towards the place 
from which the spirit of love, which is God, comes. The third is that 
it is ordinarily alone and will not suffer any other bird to be with it, 
but rather, should some bird alight nearby, it flies away; and thus the 
spirit in this contemplation is in solitude from all things, naked of all 
things, nor consents to have in itself anything but solitude in God. The 
fourth property is that it sings very softly; and the spirit does the same 
to God at this time, for the praises it gives to God are of the 


5 *‘Vigtlavi, et factus sum sicut passer solitarius in tecto. Which signifies: I have 
watched and I have become like the lonely bird on the house-top. He uses the word 
‘lonely’ to indicate that he was withdrawn and abstracted from all things. And by 
the house-top he means the elevation of the spirit on high; so that the soul remains 
as though ignorant of all things, for it knows God only, without knowing how”’ (As- 
cent of Mount Carmel, trans. E. Allison Peers, Garden City, NY: Image [Doubleday], 
1958, p. 144; cf VO, p. 424). 

6 Recent discoveries such as that by Colin Peter Thompson of the unpublished 
Latin works of Fray Luis de Leén (BHS, LVII [1980], pp. 95-102; LVI [1980], 
pp. 199-212) show just how much is still to be documented in the mystical writings 
of the Spanish Siglo de Oro. (See also his recent The Strife of Tongues: Fray Luts de 
Léon and the Golden Age of Spain, Cambridge: Cambridge Univ. Press, 1988.) 
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softest love, most delicious for itself and most precious to God. The 
fifth is that it is of no determined color; and thus is the spirit perfect, 
for in this [most high state of contemplation] it does not have any color 
of sensual affection and self-love, nor any particular consideration [for 
anything] either higher or lower, nor will any [particular] manner be 
able to be said of it, for it is the abyss of the tidings of God that it pos- 
sesses, as is said (VO, p. 670).’ 


Let us give our attention for a moment to the allegorical aspect of 
the image. The first thing that we notice is the equation of the soul 
to a bird. But this comparison is so universal that it offers no great 
phylogenetic challenge; it has been well documented even in ancient 
Egypt,® and Plato, centuries later, insisted on the image again in 
his Phaedrus, noting the close parallels between winged creatures and 
the soul in flight to ethereal regions.? We even find the symbol of 
the soul as a bird in Manichean psalters!°—all major religions 
claim it as their own. The image is so universal (and, obviously, so 
Jungian) that Henry Corbin, when he explores the figure in his 
Avicenne et le récit vistonnatre (p. 210), states that in a dream he would 
make famous in his autobiography, Gérard de Nerval saw his soul 
as an immense being with wings (Aurelia, Part IT). 

But let us return to St John’s bird. The initial inspiration for St 
John’s image could not be any clearer: his bird is ‘‘solitary’’ like the 
‘*passer solitarius’’ of David’s Psalm 101:8: Vigilavi, et factus sum sicut 


7 This is a translation of Dicho 120: 


The conditions of the solitary bird are five: the first, that it goes very high; the 
second, that it will not suffer company, though it be of its own nature; the 
third, that it puts its beak in the air; the fourth, that it has no determined color; 
the fifth, that it sings softly. These same [conditions] the contemplative soul 
must also have: that it must rise above all transitory things, taking no more 
notice of them than if they did not exist, and must love solitude and silence 
so greatly that it will not suffer the company of any other creature; it must put 
its beak into the air of the Holy Spirit, which is its inspirations, so that, in so 
doing, it may be more worthy of its company; it must have no determined 
color, having no determination in any thing but that which is the will of God; 
it must sing softly in the contemplation and love of its Spouse (VO, p. 967). 
8 Cf especially Adolf Erman, The Ancient Egyptians: A Sourcebook of Their Writ- 
ings, New York: Harper & Row, 1966. 
9 Dialogues of Plato, trans. B. Jowett, London: Clarendon Press, 1892, I, 


pp. 452ff. 
10 ““O dme, ne sots pas oubliese de tot-méme, car ils te donnent tout la chasse, les chasseurs 
de Mort. Ils capturent les oiseaux. . . ils brisent leurs atles, afin qu’tls ne puissent plus voler 


vers leurs colombiers. . .’’ (A Mantchean Psalm Book, Part II, ed. C. R. C. Albery, Stutt- 
gart, 1938, pp. 181ff.). Trans. to French by Henry Corbin, in his Avtcenne et le récit 
vistonnaire, Tehran: Société des Monuments Nationaux, 1954, p. 27. 
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passer solitarius in tecto [‘‘I am sleepless, and I moan; I am like a spar- 
row alone on a housetop”’ in the English-language Catholic Bible, 
or ‘‘I watch, and am as a sparrow alone upon the house top’’ in the 
obviously later King James Version, where now the verse is found 
in Psalm 102:6]. The poet himself makes this parallel, as we have 
seen, in the glosses to the “‘Spiritual Canticle,’’ and he repeats it in 
the Ascent (p. 144).!! But beyond this point the track turns cold. 
The ‘‘conditions’’ or properties which St John ascribes to the bird 
of his ecstatic soul seem to have no clear antecedent in the Western 
literary-mystical tradition. European mystics who employ the figure 
of the soul as a bird and whom St John might one way or another 
have read—St Bonaventure, St Bernard, Hugh of St Victor, Ray- 
mond Lully, Orozco, Laredo, or even anonymous texts such as the 
Portuguese Livro das aves or the Ancren Riwle, about whose authorship 
all we know is that it was composed by an anonymous thirteenth- 
century English anchorite—are not very helpful to us in identifying 
St John’s concrete sources. Nor are the traditional bestiaries, vessels 
into which much allegorical wisdom was poured during the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance.!* Yet one must grant that St John is 
quite comfortable with this curious allegorical figure of his; he is not 
groping or ‘‘experimenting,’’ since he repeats the description virtu- 
ally verbatim in the two main passages in which it still exists today. 
And we should further note that he insists on certain enigmatic qual- 
ities which are most uncommon, not to say unheard-of, in the West: 
the bird which is his soul, he says, ‘‘puts its beak into the air [of con- 
templation]’’ and, above all, “‘has no certain color.’’ These phrases 


11 Quevedo later repeated, with certain variations, the image of the psalm: 
“‘mds solttario pajaro, cen cual techo / se vid jamds que yo?’’ {‘‘more solitary bird, on 
what rooftop / was ever seen than I?’’] We do not know whether he was familiar 
with St John’s elaborations. 

St Teresa also employed this psalm in Chap. XX of her Lzfe in order to illustrate 
the extreme solitude the mystic suffers at one of his spiritual dwellings: ‘‘[the soul] 
appears. . . with a sorrow so afflicting that it seems to me that one can then say 
literally (and indeed the true Prophet did say so, when He was in the same solitude): 
‘Vigilavi, ed fatus sun sicud paser solitarius yn tecto’’’ [all spelling, sic]; cf. Obras 
completas, Madrid: BAC, 1976, p. 91. In spite of the fact, though, that both Queve- 
do and St Teresa quote the same psalm as St John, unlike him they do not employ 
it in order to elaborate a fully-worked-out allegory of the mystical bird of the soul. 

12 We have consulted several bestiaries without much luck, among them the 
anonymous Catalan Bestiaris (with a prologue by Sanerio Panunzio, Barcelona: 
Narcino, 1963), and Guillaume le Clerc’s Bestraire divin (Extrait des Mémoires de 
la Société des Antiquaires de Normandie, 1852). 
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constitute a singular addition to the standard allegorical figure of the 
soul as a bird, and make it literarily ‘‘odd,’’ like so many of the ex- 
pressions of St John which have perplexed scholars for decades. 

And yet St John does not appear to have created the image of his 
solitary bird ex nihilo, however mysterious it may seem to us. We 
have found, in fact, very significant clues as to St John’s ‘‘or- 
nithosophy’’ in the literary tradition of Islamic mysticism, whose 
mystical writers formulated a complex spiritual symbology in the 
Middle Ages. Nor is this the first time that Oriental paths have 
proved more fruitful than their Occidental counterparts in yielding 
up answers to certain enigmas in the corpus of St John of the Cross, 
which is one of the most complex and elusive bodies of work in all 
of Europe!?: Miguel Asin Palacios was of course the father of com- 
parative Hispano-Semitic studies, but his brilliant labor was but a 
prelude to the numerous discoveries which would seem to be there 
for the looking for anyone that follows his track. 

It of course should come as no surprise that Islam, like all religions 
of the world, should employ the universal image of the bird-soul. In 
the famous Koranic verse 27:15, attributed to Solomon, many have 
seen mystical connotations: ‘‘Men! We have been shewn the lan- 
guage of the birds and we have been given all manner of things. This 
is a manifest favor.’’!4 Later Sufi writers, like the thirteenth- 
century Persian Najm ad-din al-Kubra, adapting this verse, were to 
exclaim, ‘‘Praise be to God, who hath given us the language of 
birds.’’!° For the Sufis, this symbolic language of the birds has 
been, according to Laleh Bakhtiar, ‘‘the language of the self [which] 
contains knowledge of the higher state of being.’’!© Throughout the 


13 Cf. especially my book San Juan de la Cruz y el Islam, as well as my shorter 
studies: ‘‘Los lenguajes infinitos de San Juan de la Cruz e Ibn ‘Arabi de Murcia’’ 
(Actas del VI Congreso Internacional de Hispanistas, Toronto, 1980, pp. 
173-177); ‘‘Huellas del Islam en San Juan de la Cruz: en torno ala ‘Llama de amor 
viva’ y la espiritualidad musulmana iSraqui’’ (Vuelta, August, 1980, pp. 5-11); 
‘San Juan de la Cruz: una nueva concepcién del lenguaje poético’’ (BHS, LV 
(1979), pp. 367-371); ‘‘Simbologia mistica musulmana en San Juan de la Cruz y 
en Santa Teresa’? (VRFH, XXX (1981), pp. 21-91); and ‘‘Estudio sobre la es- 
piritualidad popular en la literatura aljamiado-morisca del siglo XVI. La Mora de 
Ubeda, el Mancebo de Arévalo y San Juan de la Cruz”’ (in collaboration with 
Maria Teresa Narvaez; RDTP, XXVI (1981), pp. 17-51). 

14 El Cordn, trans. Juan Vernet, Barcelona: Planeta, 1967, p. 391. 

15 Die Fawa?th al-Gamal wa Fawatth al-Galal des Nagm ad-din al-Kubra, ed. Fritz 
Meir, Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag, 1957, p. 1. We have respected the trans- 
literation of the various critics quoted; therein lie any discrepancies. 


16 Suft: Expressions of the Mystic Quest, London: Thames & Hudson, 1976, p. 37. 
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Middle Ages Muslim treatises on the mystical bird continue, Sana’i, 
‘Attar, and Bayazid al-Bistami, for example, employing the motif 
and elaborating upon it from various symbolic angles. The treatises 
of Avicenna, Algazel and ‘Attar are particularly important, since 
they form a literary tradition so consistent that the greatest expert 
in Persian mysticism, Henry Corbin, 1s led to call it the “‘cycle de 
l’oiseau’’ (p. 229). Avicenna, or Abu SAIi al-Husain ibn Abdallah 
ibn Sina (980-1037),!” the famed philosopher and man of science 
who had such great impact on medieval European thought, 1s the 
writer who seems to have initiated this ‘‘bird-cycle’’ with his Risalat 
al-tair, or ‘‘Speech of the Bird.’’ This brief work, written in Arabic, 
translated time and again into Persian, and annotated and com- 
mented upon in several languages, is one of a triad of mystical writ- 
ings by this author, which includes also the Hayy tbn Yagzan and the 
Salaman wa Absal. These are some of the few works of Avicenna’s eso- 
teric philosophy that remain to us, and they are quite different from 
his scientific or speculative works. Corbin translates the Risalat 
al-tair in his book Avzcenne et le récit visionnaire (pp. 215-222): in this 
short narrative the mystic, metaphorically represented by a bird, 
flies through the universe until he comes to the ‘‘bird-King,”’ the 
mystic’s ultimate origin. In this work, however, the image is not that 
of some simple “‘solitary’’ bird like that of St John of the Cross, but 
is rather that of a multitude of birds which, at the beginning of their 
mystical journey to the Paradise of the bird-King, fall into the nets 
of the hunter and are trapped there, almost forgetting that they can 
fly, until other birds, freed from the nets, come to their aid.!® 


17 More than 250 books, treatises, and letters by Avicenna have been pre- 
served; he surely produced many more. Most of these works could be called mis- 
cellaneous, and therefore they are hard to describe very precisely. Seyyed Hossein 
Nasr divides them, on principle, into philosophy, cosmology, physics, symbolic 
works, and metaphysics. Cf. his Three Muslim Sages: Avicenna, Suhrawardi, Ibn Arabi, 
Cambridge: HarvardUP, 1964, and his Introduction to Islamic Cosmological Doctrine, 
Cambridge: The Belknap Press of HarvardUP, 1964. For Avicenna, cf. also Henry 
Corbin, op.cit., the bibliographical lists compiled by G. C. Anawati (Essaz de bib- 
liographie avicénienne, Cairo, 1954) and by O. Ergin (bn Sina Bibliografyasi, Istanbul, 
1956). 

18 In St John of the Cross there is an interesting parallel to these birds trapped 
in the hunter’s nets, symbolizing those sensual appetites that prevent spiritual (self-) 
liberation. In Dicho 22 St John alludes to the bird of the soul that is entrapped in 
the birdlime of its own concupiscence (birdlime being that viscous substance gener- 
ated by certain plants and used to trap birds with): ‘“Twice the bird that perched 
upon the birdlime labors: that is, once to free itself and, once freed, to cleanse itself 
of that which still [clings] to it’? (VO, p. 959). 
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Together, these birds make their arduous journey of thousands of 
years across mountains, abysses, and unassailable wastes, until they 
come at last to Paradise, where other birds or souls speak to them 
of the city of the King of the universe, which is their journey’s ulti- 
mate destination. 

Avicenna’s brief narrative is closely akin to the less well known 
Risalat al-tair of Abu Hamid al-Ghazzali, or Algazel [d. 1111],!9 
who later translated his brother Ahmad into Persian. Algazel’s work 
is likewise symbolic, though somewhat more concise than Avicen- 
na’s. Init, a flock of birds flies off in search of their bird-King, whose 
name this time is ‘Anqa and who resides on an inaccessible island. 
These birds, like the others, must overcome difficult and constant 
obstacles in order to discover ‘Anqa and live with him [or ‘‘her’’: 
cf. Note 34] in his/her castle on the remote island. 

The “‘cycle de l’otseau’’ culminates with the work of ‘Attar (Farid 
al-din Abt Hamid Muhammad ben Ibrahim, called ‘Attar, or 
“erfumer’’*°). In his famed Mantiq al-tair (‘‘The Language of the 
Birds’’), ‘Attar produces a true mystical epic, one of the most beau- 
tiful literary works in the Persian language (its beauty and mystery 
captivated at least one Western connoisseur of Oriental mystical 
writing—Jorge Luis Borges; we should recall his ‘‘Approach to 
Almotasim’’). The poem, written sometime in the second half of the 
twelfth century, is the best-known work in the ‘‘bird-cycle’’; ‘Attar 
uses the basic motif of birds in search of the King, now called, like 
the famous Persian mystical bird, Simurg ( £_-~” ).*! The end of 


19 On Algazel, the foremost figure in Islamic mysticism, and his relationship to 
Peninsular literature, cf, Dario Cabanelas (‘‘Notas para la historia de Algazel en 
Espana,’’ Al-And XVII (1952), pp. 223-232), and Miguel Asin Palacios (La espiritu- 
altdad de Algazel y su sentido cristiano, four vols., Madrid/ Granada: Escuela de Estu- 
dios Arabes, 1935). 

20 ‘Attar was born in Nishapur, in northwest Persia, in 1120. It is believed that 
he died around 1230 (!). His life, and even his purported death at the hands of one 
of Genghis Khan’s soldiers, is the stuff of legend. He traveled widely and left a vast 
literary legacy: more than 200,000 poems and numerous prose works. One of his 
most important efforts was the compilation, during his voyages, of the most impor- 
tant Sufi writings of the age. A. J. Arberry has provided us with a modern version 
of these under the title Muslim Saints and Mystics: Episodes from the Tadkhirat al-Aultya? 
(Memorial of the Saints), London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1966. Cf. also the studies 
of Annemarie Schimmel in Mystical Dimensions of Islam, Chapel Hill: NCarUP, 
1975, and The Triumphal Sun: A Study of the Works of Jalaloddin Rumi, London/ The 
Hague: East-West Publications, 1979. 

21 Corbin has said of the Simurg: ‘‘C’est un oiseau mythique dont le nom figure déja 
dans |’Aveste sous la forme Saina Meregha. Dans la littérature persanne, il apparait dans une 
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the story takes a somewhat surprising turn: the thirty birds (s7- 
murgh) that have managed to survive the arduous thousand-year- 
long journey discover that they themselves are the Simurg or bird- 
King they had sought to find.?? 

Of course at first sight these symbolic birds of the ‘‘cycle de l’otseau”’ 
appear to offer no very concrete parallels with the mysterious bird 
of the soul found in St John of the Cross; so far we have only seen 
how well-articulated and constant the literary tradition of the mysti- 
cal bird is among the Muslims, without noting any striking similari- 
ties to St John’s ‘‘solitary bird.’’ But the Muslim tradition is long, 
and contains a great many details; if we explore it more carefully, 
we will find in it remarkably significant coincidences between St 
John and the Islamic mystics. Unfortunately, we have, and can 
have, no knowledge of what St John said about the “‘solitary bird’’ 
in his lost work, so we will never be able to know with full certainty 
how closely his formulations might be related to those of the or- 
nithologists of Oriental mysticism. We doubly lament the loss of this 
treatise, too, because in the brief outlines of the mystical bird left us 
(in the Dichos and the glosses to the ‘‘Cantico’’) St John is very close 
to certain details of the image as drawn by the Sufi mystics. We 
stress again: the symbol of the soul as a bird is universal, but the con- 
crete particulars which the Muslim mystics and St John of the Cross 
employ in their formulations of the symbol are often the same. More 
than once, as we will see, the coincidence is so startlingly exact that 
it forces us to consider the possibility of filiation. 

St John’s brief and somewhat abridged figure of the bird of 
the soul presents us with a symbolic bird whose flight is barely 


double tradition: celle de l’epopée héroique, et celle de la poésve et de la prose mystique’’ (p. 229). 
In the glossary which he appends to his translation of the Mantiq-ut- Tair, C. S. Nott 
adds: ‘‘Simurgh-Sen-murgh, the Great Bird. In the Mahabharata, Garuda. There 
are two Simurghs. One lives on Mt. Elbruz in the Caucasus, far from man. Its nest 
is of pillars of ebony, sandal, and aloe wood. It has the gift of speech and its feathers 
possess magical properties. It is a guardian of heroes, a symbol of God. The other 
one is a horrible monster which also lives on a mountain, but it resembles a black 
cloud’’ (Farid ud-Din Attar, The Conference of the Birds (Mantiq ut-Tatr), trans. Nott, 
London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1971, p. 140). Cf also The Encyclopedia of Islam 
under ‘‘Simurgh.”’ 

22 We quote from Nott’s translation: ‘‘The sun of majesty sent forth his rays, 
and in the reflection of each other’s faces these thirty birds (si-murghs) of the outer 
world contemplated the face of the Simurgh of the inner world. This so astonished 
them that they did not know if they were still themselves or if they had become the 
Simurgh. At last, in a state of contemplation, they realized that they were the 
Simurgh and that the Simurgh was the thirty birds’’ (op.czt., p. 131). 
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described—we only know that it “‘sets itself [etc.] very high’’ (VO, 
p. 670)—and that it has five peculiar characteristics, some of them, 
as we know, quite enigmatic. It gives the impression, therefore, of 
being a bird not only ecstatic but static as well, and in that aspect 
it differs greatly from the flying birds of Avicenna, Algazel, and 
‘Attar. This detail, however, brings St John close to another Persian 
mystic very well known within the Sufi mystical tradition, and 
whose name was Sihab al-Din Yahya ibn Habas ibn Amarak al- 
Suhrawardi, or simply Suhrawardi. This man was born in 1153 in 
Suhraward, near Zanjan, in Persia, now Iraq, and was known as al- 
Mactul (‘‘the murdered one’’ or ‘‘the executed one’’) because he 
was condemned to death for heresy by Malik uz-Zahir in 1191. 
Suhrawardi*’ is considered ‘‘sheikh al-ishraq’’ (‘‘master of the 
philosophy of enlightenment’’) because of his many writings on the 
subject: under the combined influence of Avicenna, Hellenism, and 
important Iranian and ancient Oriental writings, he wrote almost 
fifty books in Arabic and Persian, among which we might single out 
his Htkmat al-tshraq (‘“The Philosophy of Enlightenment’’) and Hay- 
akil an-nur (‘“The Altars of the Light’’). His followers laid so much 
stress on this inner light that they have acquired the name ‘‘ishragqiy- 
un, ’’ literally “‘the Illuminati,’’ like that persecuted sect in sixteenth- 
century Spain, the alumbrados.** 


23 Louis Massignon (in his Recueil de textes inédits [Paris, 1925]), M. Horten (in 
Philosophie des Islam [Munchen, 1924]), and Muhammad Iqbal (The Development of 
Metaphysics in Persia [London, 1908]) were the first to embark on studies of 
Suhrawardi in this century. Later studies by Henry Corbin are essential: Suhrawardi 
a’Alep, fondateur de la doctrine illuminative (ishraqui), Paris, 1939; Les mottfs zoroastriens 
dans la philosophte de Suhraward: (Tehran, 1946); and Prolegomena a la Opera Metaphysica 
et Mystica de Suhrawardt, vol. I (Istanbul, 1945) and vol. II (Tehran, 1952). Corbin 
opened the way for new studies on Suhrawardi, among them S. H. Nasr’s already- 
cited Three Muslim Sages, Sami al-Kiyili’’s Al-Suhrawardi (Cairo, 1955), and Ibrahim 
Madkour’s F?I-falsafat al-islamiyah (Cairo, 1946). In Persian, ‘Ali Akbar Dan- 
asirisht has looked into the fundamental mystical ideas of Suhrawardi in his Afkar- 
t Suhrawardi wa Mulla Sadra (Tehran, 1316). 

24 Tt is curious that the parallel between the ‘‘alumbrados’’ and the ‘‘ishraqiy- 
yun’’ escaped both Asin Palacios in his Sadtlies fetc.] and Antonio Marquez (Los 
alumbrados. Origenes y filosofia. 1525-1559, Madrid: Taurus, 1972). 

The word ‘‘alumbrado’’ merits some attention. The word is still used in Spanish 
for a drunk (the result of some vague recollection of the often delirious sect of the 
‘‘Inebriates’’?). Likewise, the use of Oriental terms such as ‘‘Kurd”’ or ‘‘Turk’’ 
(una “‘curda’’, una “‘turca’’) to describe the state of drunkenness is quite interesting. 
Cf. in this particular my essay titled ‘‘Huellas del Islam en San Juan de la Cruz.’’ 
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What is most interesting for our purposes here is what 
Suhrawardi has to say about the mystical bird of his soul. It is one 
of the favorite images of Suhrawardi, whose allegories Otto Spies 
considers (though we are not sure how rightly) ‘‘the oldest . . . in 
Persian literature known so far.’’2> However that particular fact 
may be, Suhrawardi no doubt picked up many of his symbolic mo- 
tifs from Avicenna, since one of his treatises consists almost entirely 
of a translation of the great philosopher’s Risalat al-tair.*° The very 
title would seem to indicate as much, in fact: Tarjuma lisan ul-haqq 
wa-huwa risalat ut-tair (‘“Translation from the Language of Truth, 
and This is the Treatise of the Bird’’). In others of Suhrawardi’s 
works the image of the bird of the soul reappears, too, as in Lugat-t- 
Miran (‘‘The Language of the Ants’’),?’ but it is in his Saftr-1- 
Simurg (‘‘The Note of the ‘Stmurg’’’) that the parallels with St John 
of the Cross are closest and most interesting. 

In this little work the bird, or Simurg, is not shown us in flight, but 
rather is described on the basis of its ‘‘properties’’ or mystical 
characteristics. After a brief allegorical sketch of this spiritual bird, 
the author goes on to describe the exalted mystical states which the 
bird prefigures (and which are its “‘note,’’ or song), but he never 
dwells on the image he had begun with. 

This Stmurg, as one might expect, ‘‘stands for the Sufi (salzk) who 
has passed all the stages (magamat) on the road (tariga) and reached 


25 Otto Spies and S. K. Khatar, ed. and trans., Three Treatises on Mysticism by 
Shihabuddin Suhrawardi Magqtul, Khatak, 1935, p. 3. We will refer to this book in the 
text as 77M. ' 

26 Almost all experts (Nasr, Corbin, and the Spies-Khatar team) agree that this 
is a translation and not an original work, though Spies-Khatar (p. 3) state that 
Suhrawardi wrote a treatise very similar to Avicenna’s Risalat al-tair, titled Al- 
Gurtab al-Gariba. 

27 Here, another bird emblematic to the Sufis, the nightingale, wishes to join 
Solomon (a figure for God), but without bothering to leave its nest (that is, leave 
itself). Since Solomon’s size does not allow him to enter the nest, the nightingale 
learns that he must leave or abandon the nest of his own sensuality in order to reach 
God. 

In another curious allegory from the Lugat-i-Muran, the bird of the soul is the hoo- 
poe, which is going off to live with some fairies who lack the ability to see the light 
of day. Since the bird does have this ability, it tells the fairies what it sees, and the 
fairies think the bird has lost its mind. They try to put out its eyes so that it will 
stop ‘‘seeing’’ and ‘‘talking nonsense’’ that they can’t understand. Then the hoo- 
poe pretends to be blind; only in that way will it be able to survive among these 
creatures so ignorant that they impose their own spiritual blindness on others. 
Suhrawardi tells us between the lines, then, that the mystic should not tell of his 
spiritual experiences to those who are not prepared to hear them. 
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the goal (fana fil haqq)’’ (Spies, op.cit., p. 6). If we eliminate the Sufi 
technical terms, we find that this is the kernel of St John’s image: 
the bird is his soul, which has already achieved the highest reaches 
of ecstasy. But let us examine that which, over and above the obvi- 
ous and universal, individualizes the solitary bird of St John of the 
Cross—its concrete ‘‘properties.’’ Surprisingly, this remote twelfth- 
century allegorist foreshadows virtually all of the ‘‘conditions’’ of St 
John’s bird, even some of the most esoteric of them. Some charac- 
teristics appear to have been traditional images—even codified com- 
monplaces in the Muslim literary tradition—, rather than strictly 
peculiar to Suhraward1, and that is why we cite other Sufi treatise- 
writers or poets with whom St John shows close affinity. We will see 
that there is not a single ‘‘property”’ of his solitary bird which had 
not been attributed to the bird of the soul hundreds of years earlier 
by one or another Muslim writer. 

The first thing St John calls attention to in his solitary bird is that 
very solitariness, and to that purpose he cites, as we have seen, 
Psalm 101/102. Even as he goes on to describe other properties of 
his spiritual bird, St John continues elaborating on this first charac- 
teristic. In the glosses, though, this solitariness is not the first but 
rather the third property: ‘‘The third is that it is ordinarily alone and 
will not suffer any other bird to be with it, but rather, should some 
bird alight nearby, it flies away; and thus the spirit in this contem- 
plation is in solitude from all things, naked of all things, nor consents 
to have in itself anything but solitude in God’’ (VO, p. 670). In the 
Dichos St John summarizes this condition somewhat more laconical- 
ly, and it takes second position there: ‘‘It does not suffer company, 
even of its own kind’’ (VO, p. 969). St John here echoes Suhrawardi 
very closely; speaking of his own bird, Suhrawardi declares: ‘‘Al] 
are occupied with him, and he is free from all. All are filled with him, 
and he is empty of all’’ (p. 29). Another great allegorist who uses the 
bird of the soul also reminds us of St John: the Persian mystic al- 
Bistami (Abu Yazid Taifur ibn ‘Isa ibn Sorushan al-Bistami) 
[d. 874 or 877]. Al-Bistami was founder of the Sufi Inebriate or 
Drunken School, and he was famous for his striking, daring 
metaphors and mystical expressions.2° In his little work The Ascent 


28 Concerning al-Bistami, cf. al-Sarraj’s Kitab al-Luma‘ (ed. R. A. Nicholson, 
London, 1914); An Early Arabic Version of the Mi‘raj of Abi Yasid al-Bistami, by 
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of Abu Yazid, in which he imitates Mohammed’s mi‘raj or night- 
ascent to the seventh heaven, al-Bistami describes his soul as ‘‘a bird 
whose body [is] of Oneness’’ and that flies ‘‘in singularity’’ (‘Attar, 
Muslim Saints. . ., p. 109). Other Sufis were to repeat this formula; 
it would seem that what we have here is a sine gua non of the Muslim 
literary tradition’s figure of the metaphoric bird of the soul: it must, 
of necessity, be ‘‘solitary.’’ 

St John then goes on to describe another characteristic of his soli- 
tary bird, this time a relatively obvious one, the first quality taken 
up by the glosses to the ‘“‘Cantzco’’: ‘“The first, that it ordinarily sets 
itself [etc.] very high; and thus the spirit at this stage sets itself [etc. ] 
in the highest contemplation’ (VO, p. 670). All the Muslim 
‘‘ornithologists’’—‘Attar, Algazel, Avicenna, Rumi—agree with St 
John here: their birds are precisely the soul in a state of contempla- 
tion. This, in fact, is the essence of the symbol, and in this respect 
all mystics who have ever used it are necessarily in agreement. Here 
is Suhrawardi: ‘‘. . .anyone who renounces his nest and plucks off 
his feathers with his beak [the renunciation of the material world] 

. in this time he becomes a Simurg whose note awakens the 
sleepers’? (TTM, pp. 28-30). And this Simurg is united with God 
‘‘for a space of a thousand years of time.’’ Suhrawardi here para- 
phrases an image from the Koran often borrowed by mystics and 
poets (‘‘Verily a day with thy Lord is like a thousand years’’ [X-XII, 
46]) and which implies the infinitude of divine contemplation 
through which the ecstatic soul-become-bird flies. 

Most Sufis who portray the spirit in contemplation as a bird show 
the bird in full flight towards the Divine. This, as we have seen, is 
the image used in Avicenna, Algazel, and ‘Attar. We also see it in 
that great poet drunk on God, Mansur al-Hallaj [858-922],*? when 
in his Kitab al Tawasin he exclaims: ‘‘I fly with my wings to my Be- 
loved.’’2° But St John’s bird seems to have been spared most of that 
difficult and arduous flight that almost all other symbolic birds por- 
trayed by Sufi mystics must take—St John’s bird suddenly ‘‘flies 
into the highest part of the heaven’’ (VO, p. 967) or “‘sets itself [etc. ] 


R.A. Nicholson (Islamic, I, 1926, pp. 402-415); and R. C. Saehner, Hindu and 
Muslim Mysticism (London, 1960, pp. 198-218). 
29 The foremost authority on the famous Persian mystical poet was Louis Mas- 
signon. Cf. his work titled La passion de Halla; (4 vols., Paris: Gallimard, 1975). 
30 The Tawasin: The Great Sufi Text on the Unity of Reality, tr. Aisha Abd ar- 
Rahman al-Tarjumana, Berkeley: Diwan Press, 1974, p. 34. 
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very high’’ (VO, p. 670). The reader does not witness the gradual, 
detailed flight which is presented in other treatises. But the detailed 
flight is also absent in the case of Suhrawardi’s Simurg. Suhrawardi 
explains the apparent anomaly that we do not see the bird of his soul 
‘fly up’’ by telling us that it ‘‘flies without moving, soars without 
traveling, and comes near without traversing distance’ (TTM, 
p. 29). 

Whether the flying of the bird is explicit or not, its implications 
and its results are the same in both St John of the Cross and the Mus- 
lims. In the Dichos, St John makes it clear in his commentary on that 
first quality of the bird ‘‘on high”’ that the bird ‘‘must rise above all 
transitory things’ (VO, p. 967). In a similar flight from the transi- 
tory, the bird of another exquisite Sufi poet, Jalaloddin Rumi 
[1207-1237],3! flies to escape all things ‘‘material and that per- 
ish,’’* while in its flight towards the highest heaven al-Bistami’s 
bird acquires wings ‘‘of eternity,’’ as opposed to the material and 
perishable things it flees (cf Schimmel, Mystical. . ., p. 49). But the 
end result, as we have said, is always the same: the final union with 
God. The spiritual bird of the Muslims, like St John’s, achieves a 
knowledge which transcends all reason: the soul of Hallaj, like a 
metaphorical bird, ‘‘[falls] into the sea of understanding and [is] 
drowned’’ (Tawasin, p. 34); St John’s soul, because it is a bird that 
is (as the Psalm says) high up on the house top, rises so high that it 
becomes ‘‘ignorant [unknowing] of all things, for it knows God 
only, without knowing how’”’ (Ascent, p. 144). And strikingly simi- 
lar, as always, is Suhrawardi, for his Simurg, ignorant of things 
material, acquires perfect knowledge in ecstasy: ‘‘All sciences 
emanate from the note of that bird’ (TTM, p. 29). 

The second property which St John gives his bird is still more cu- 
rious, because altogether less obvious or predictable: ‘‘Its beak [is 
turned] always [toward] the place from which the wind comes; and 
thus the spirit here turns the beak of the affections towards the place 


cé 


31 On this founder of the Sufi order of the dancing dervishes (mawlawziyya), cf. 
Schimmel, The Triumphal [etc.]; R. A. Nicholson, The “Mathnawi’’ Edited from the 
Oldest Mss. Available, with Critical Translation, and Commentary (Cambridge, England, 
1925) and Tales of Mystic Meaning, being Selections from the ‘‘Mathnawi’’ (London, 
1931); and A. J. Arberry, ‘“‘Ruba?tyat’’: Selected Translations into English Verse 
(London, 1949). 

32 Nicholson, Poetas y misticos del Islam, tr. Juan Valera, Mexico City: Oridén, 
1945, p. 86. 
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from which the spirit of love, which is God, comes’’ (VO, p. 670). 
St John expands upon this a bit in the Dichos: ‘‘It must put its beak 
into the air of the Holy Spirit, which is its [the Holy Spirit’s] inspira- 
tions, so that, in so doing, it may be more worthy of [the Holy 
Spirit’s] company’’ (VO, p. 967). This strange pose by the bird is 
also found among the Persians—so recurrently in fact that at first we 
might take it for acommonplace in the Islamic ‘‘cycle de l’otseau. ’’ Al- 
Bistami’s bird knows that in its ecstatic flight it must lift its head to 
God: ‘‘Then I lifted up my head. . .’’ (‘Attar, p. 109). The image 
is so common that as he opens The Language of the Birds, ‘Attar has 
the narrator urge the asembled birds—the religious men who are to 
follow the mystic way—to lift up their heads or, even more remarka- 
bly, their beaks to God: ‘‘O Wagtail. . .Lift up your head and make 
your shawm [literally ‘reed,’ a metaphor for ‘beak’| resound to 
celebrate the true knowledge of God’’ (Attar, p. 8). The author in- 
sists: ‘‘Salutations, O Excellent Pheasant!. . . Lift yourself from the 
pit [of darkness] and raise your head to the divine throne”’ (p. 9). 

St John is very specific, however, when he states that his bird 
must raise its beak “‘to the place from which the air comes’’ or 
‘‘to the wind of the Holy Ghost.’’ The image thus is quite strange, 
yet we can document it nonetheless among the Persians. It turns 
out to be a secular metaphor often employed in Muslim mystical 
literature, where the wind or the breeze has always been represen- 
tative of just those ‘‘obscure tidings’’ from God. Thus, Suhrawardi 
in his Lugat-1-Muran (‘‘The Language of the Ants’’) allegorically 
evokes a peacock which has forgotten its own beauty and the lovely 
garden in which it lives because it has been violently imprisoned 
in a dark box and, worse yet, its tail sewn into a sort of leather 
bag or swaddling so that it is completely hidden. Once in a while, 
though, and in spite of its increasing forgetfulness of its own 
origins, ‘‘whenever a wind blew and he received the smell of the 
flowers, trees, roses, violets. . . through that hole, he found a 
strange pleasure. . .’’ (TTM, p. 23). This sensation leads the 
peacock (which is the soul of this eloquently neo-Platonic Sufi) to 
free itself from its gross material bonds and to discover God, who 
is the ultimate origin of that divine breeze. In the Saftr-z-Simurg, 
Suhrawardi is still more explicit: when the Simurg and God become 
one, ‘‘morning breeze comes from [the Simurg’s] breath’ (TTM, 
p. 30). At their ultimate contemplative moment, then, both the 
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peacock and the Simurg participate in or share the divine nature.** 

St John paints that image of the breeze or wind of the spirit in even 
more detail: it is still the wind of the ‘‘obscure tidings of God,”’ of 
course, but now, more concretely, from the Holy Spirit. It is instruc- 
tive to recall here that Henry Corbin had noticed that the Islamic 
symbol of the mystical bird was on occasion associated with the Holy 
Spirit: ‘“La Simorgh**. . . dont l’équivalent est l’oiseau ‘Angd. . ., est une 
figure aussi de Gabriel l’Archange, Intelligence agente et Esprit-Saint. Aussi 
bien lut sont conférés les mémes attributs qui dans le christianisme sont conférés 
a la colombe comme le symbole de l’Esprit Saint’’ (p. 212). 

The fourth property of the solitary bird (we have already dis- 
cussed the third) is that it ‘‘sings very softly; and the spirit does the 
same to God at this time, for the praises it gives to God are of the 
softest love, most delicious for itself and most precious to God’’ (VO, 
p. 670). In the Dichos, St John puts this quality in the fifth place, and 
adds: ‘‘it [the bird-soul] sings softly in the contemplation and love 
of its Spouse’ (VO, p. 967). It is not hard to find parallels for this 
case, since song is a characteristic which might be expected of a mys- 
tical bird; just as one expects, the Muslims had indeed elaborated 
it in some detail centuries before St John was born. Annemarie 
Schimmel, in her Mystical Dimensions of Islam, explores the well- 
known Sufi poetic tradition in which the mystical nightingale sings 


33 In other passages not directly related to the ‘‘solitary bird,’’ St John appears 
again and again to parallel the Sufi literary tradition that metaphorizes the soul as 
a flowering garden refreshed by divine breezes. St John reveals to us allegorical 
breezes very similar to the Muslims’ in the ‘‘garden’’ (VO, p. 694), the ‘‘flowering 
vine’’ (p. 676), and the “‘delightful garden’’ (p. 677) that is his ecstatic soul. The 
breezes that refresh the poet’s spirit, and which were inherited most obviously from 
the Spanish versions of the Song of Songs—the north wind and the south wind—take 
on in the glosses to the ‘‘Cdntico’’ an often transparently Islamic mystical cast. St 
John’s south wind, which helps to open the flowers and spread their perfume 
abroad, ‘‘is the Holy Spirit, . . . which, when this divine breeze rushes upon the 
soul, it so inflames it. . . and quickens and revives the will and arouses the appetites 
that before were fallen and asleep to the love of God’’ (p. 676). This is very similar 
to the wind that blows through the soul of Sa‘di: ‘‘It’s natural for plants to be re- 
vived by the morning breeze, whereas minerals and dead bodies are not susceptible 
to the Zephyr’s influence. (The meaning is that only those hearts which are alive 
to the meaning of spiritual love, can be quickened by the breath of Divine Inspira- 
tion’ (in Margaret Smith, The Suft Path of Love: An Anthology of Sufism, Luzac and 
Co. Ltd., 1954, p. 113). Cf also Schimmel, The Triumphal [etc.], p. 203. 

34 Corbin insists on the feminine gender of the word: ‘{‘Angd/ est _féménin en 
arabe... . [On] arappelé. . . les connexions du symbole de la Simorg avec l’Esprit Saint, lequel 
est féménin en araméen, v.g. le mot de Jésus dans l’Evangile selon les Hébreux: ‘Ma mere 


L’Esprit Saint’’? (op.ctt., p. 226). 
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its sorrows of love and sips at the nectar of the rose, which is the sym- 
bol of God. Suhrawardi 1s very concrete in this respect, as well, and 
his Simurg seems once more mysteriously akin to the singing soli- 
tary bird of St John. The ecstatic soul of the Persian poet ‘‘becomes 
a Simurgh whose notes awaken the sleepers. . . . His note reaches 
all; but it has few hearers [it is heard by few]. . . All sciences emanate 
from the note of that bird’ (TTM, p. 29). This is truly the ‘‘lan- 
guage of the birds’’ which God, according to the Koran, bestowed 
upon Solomon, and Suhrawardi notes that his entire mystical trea- 
tise is but ‘‘a brief account of [the Simurgh] and his note’’ (zdzd., 
p. 30). We should recall that it is precisely the music of this ecstatic 
bird which gives the literary work its name: The Note of the Simurg. 

There is no doubt, then, that it is the fifth quality or property of 
the solitary bird (the fourth property in the Dichos) which is most 
problematic: St John’s bird ‘‘has no one color’’ (VO, p. 967). St 
John explains this by saying that ‘‘thus is the spirit perfect. . .[ VO, 
p. 670] which has no specific quality in any thing [VO, p. 967].”’ 
This is a curious image, a bird of no color. To our surprise, though, 
Suhrawardi had attributed this same property—in identical 
words—to his own bird, four hundred years before St John: ‘‘All 
colours are in him but he is colourless’? (TTM, p. 29). The con- 
gruence between St John and Suhrawardi is so perfect and so curi- 
ous that it will be worth our while to quote the text in its Persian 
original: 


Yo vee 
sree ys) als 7 7 Ys TA abl, LI 


(page 15 in Western numbering). 


In both cases, the absence of color implies exactly the same thing: 
the letting-go of all things material, the absence of material things 
in the soul. This coincidence is most odd. We should recall, 
however, that this image of the spirit as a colorless entity or process 
is far from foreign to Islamic mystics. Seyyed Hossein Nasr, one of 
the world’s foremost scholars of Islamic mysticism in Persian, tells us 
that SAttar’s famous Mantig al-tair also makes indirect allusion to this 
colorlessness of the Simurg’s. When the thirty birds—each of a dif- 
ferent color—discover that they themselves are the Simurg, the beau- 
tiful rainbow of their diverse colors must of necessity be erased, so 
that they, too, ina moment of transformative ecstasy, become “‘of no 
determined color.’’ This is a commonplace of Persian mysticism: 
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in one of his most beautiful verses, Hafiz also compares the spirit’s 
letting-go to the freedom from color: 


LOL Lf at oh 


7 


40 > 2 Ce 2 P: / 


(Nasr translates this into English as: ‘‘I am the slave of the will of 
that person who under the azur’s sphere has become free of the at- 
tachment to whatever possesses color.’’) Najm ad-din al-Kubra will 
also repeat this image, with some variation, in his Fawi?th al- Jamal 
wa Fawatih al-Jalal, imagining that the most profound center of his 
soul (his <__\>) is as colorless and fluctuating as water, and able 
precisely for that reason to reflect the universe.» 

Given so very many close ‘‘coincidences’’ between St John of the 
Cross’s symbol of the solitary bird and the Muslim symbol of the 
Simurg or SAnqa, and in view of the obvious chronological antece- 
dence of the Muslim symbols, it seems reasonable to suggest a possi- 
ble Muslim source for the work of St John. This is a doubly thorny 
problem of filiation, however, because in the first place one must 
venture to consider the possible influence which an Islamic literary 
school may have had on a Christian, Spanish poet, and in the second 
place one sees that the most significant influence would appear to 
have come from Sufis writing in Persian, and not from mystics writ- 
ing in Arabic, which are the poets closest in historical, cultural, and 
even geographical terms to St John. 

Before we go on, a caveat is in order: although we believe that it 
is undeniable that St John of the Cross is in one way or another 
linked to the Sufi literary tradition of the ‘‘cycle de l’oiseau,’’ we are 
not proposing that St John had direct access to Suhrawardi’s Saftr-t- 
Stmurg or ‘Attar’s Mantiq-ut-tair. Any direct reading—in Persian! — 
would be historically very difficult and most improbable, given that 


3° Cf. Kubra’s extremely subtle disquisitions on this subject in section 18, p. 8 
of the text. 
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St John of the Cross was at the time just a friar who, so far as we 
know, did not read or write Arabic. We call attention to the parallels 
between St John of the Cross and Suhrawardi (and Hallaj, and 
Rumi, and al-Bistami) not because we believe that it was these Sufis 
whose influence formed St John’s ‘‘unique’’ and peculiar symbol of 
the solitary bird, but rather because it seems to us that we have 
found an Islamic literary tradition which lasted for hundreds of 
years and within which these particular mystics are but a handful of 
representative cases.°° We simply think that this tradition somehow 
made its way into Europe—which was, of course, so greatly affected 
by currents of Muslim thought during the years of the Crusades and 
especially after their political failure.*’ 

Let us look at the other major obstacle to this line of argument: 
Why is it the Persians—and not the Arabs—who appear to be closest 
to St John of the Cross? This is either one more enigma in a long 
list of enigmas surrounding the work of the saint, or it is somewhat 
more simple: we have just managed to document more cases of liter- 
ary coincidence between St John and the Persians than between St 
John and the Arabs. This does not mean that a more detailed inves- 
tigation, and one more smiled upon by fortune, may not produce 
evidence of the same details for the bird as a soul among certain Sufis 
writing in Arabic, perhaps later in time and therefore closer not only 
culturally but chronologically to St John. Research into Persian 
sources has been particularly fruitful in this case because in recent 
decades the studies of such scholars as Louis Massignon, Seyyed 
Hossein Nasr, Henry Corbin, and Annemarie Schimmel have made 


36 This, obviously, is also the case of the symbol of the seven castles of the soul 
as elaborated by St Teresa de Jestis. Asin Palacios documented this symbol in Is- 
lamic mysticism when he came across the anonymous treatise titled the Nawadir 
among the pages of a ms. written at the end of the sixteenth century—that is, con- 
temporary with or later than St Teresa (cf. ‘‘El simil. . . “‘, Al-And. II (1946), pp. 
263-274). I myself have been able to document this figure in Abu-l-Hasan al-Nuri’s 
Magqamat al-qulub [‘‘Stations of the Hearts’’] (see Chapter IV below). The chrono- 
logical precedence in Islam is, then, undeniable. But Asin did not believe that St 
Teresa had read the Nawadir, nor am I in any way proposing that she had access 
to the still more distant Nuri. What Asfn’s and my findings (in mss. separated by 
seven centuries of history) do clearly indicate, nonetheless, is that the symbol of the 
seven castles is part of a literary-mystical tradition recurrent in Islam and definitely 
predating St Teresa. A more detailed future study will no doubt bring even more 
examples to light. 

37 Cf. the important recent works by Dorothee Metlitzki (The Maiter of Araby, 
Yale UP, 1977) and Alice Lasater (Spain to England: A Comparative Study of Arabic, 
European, and English Literature of the Middle Ages, Univ of Miss Press, 1974). 
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this literature much more accessible to the West, both by way of crit- 
ical studies and by publication of manuscripts in their original 
tongues. 

We should not forget, above all, that Islamic mysticism in Per- 
sian, in spite of its important differences from mysticism in Arabic, 
does have undeniable links with Arabic symbology, and that literary 
borrowing in both directions was constant and entirely normal. We 
should recall that Suhrawardi translated Avicenna’s Risalat al-tair 
into Persian for his own Risalat ut-tair, and might also, at least in 
principle, have derived inspiration for his other treatise, the Safir-z- 
Stmurg—that document which has been of such great service to us in 
this essay—from some Arab treatise-writer now unknown to us. Or 
perhaps things are the other way around: the Safir-i-Simurg could 
have influenced other, later Sufis writing in Arabic whose works 
then were translated and more easily disseminated throughout 
medieval Europe. 

We have lingered over these details because it is still so curious 
that St John appears to be closer to Suhrawardi—who was not trans- 
lated into medieval Latin*®—than to Avicenna, who caused a furor 
in twelfth-century Paris with his commentaries on Aristotle, which 
circulated widely among the European religious community of that 
period. But since the long medieval process of translating works 
written in Eastern languages still holds many mysteries, we can also 
not afford to discard the possibility that Persian authors such as 
‘Attar or Rumi (or, more probably, some of their followers) may 
have been translated into Latin or some other Romance language. 
All in all, it seems more plausible to think that the influence of Mus- 
lims writing in Arabic (especially the influence of Hispano-Africans) 
was what, after centuries, reached St John. Miguel Asin Palacios 
has established important parallels between St John and such Mus- 
lim mystics writing in Arabic as Ibn al-‘Arabi of Murcia and the 
Hispano-African Shadhilites. In previous articles I was fortunate in 
being able to build upon discoveries in this field made by Asin Pala- 
cios. I also discussed there the problem of how this very problematic 
cultural transmission between St John and Islam might have 
occurred’; this is not the place to repeat those conclusions. I only 


38 Cf Nasr, Three Muslim. .. , p. 34. 
39 Cf. my article ‘‘Estudio sobre la espiritualidad. . .’’ and my book San Juan de 
la Cruz y el Islam. 
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wish to insist upon one fact which I believe, in the light of the 
documentation offered and for the sake of intellectual honesty, that 
it is essential to accept, and that is that the solitary bird of St John 
of the Cross is not, however much we might wish it to be, the night- 
ingale of the Georgics that Maria Rosa Lida has written so eloquently 
about. This enigmatic bird of the spirit, solitary, flying in the 
highest part of the heavens, holding its beak aloft, into the wind, 
singing softly, and free of color, coincides in every detail with the 
Simurg of the Muslims, and bears no relation to the literary birds 
of Homer or Virgil. Some day, perhaps, we will learn what paths 
of transmission led from East to West. For the moment, however, 
there is nothing for it but to lament once more the loss of St John’s 
exhaustive treatise on the solitary bird, which must have held so 
many additional keys to the puzzle and perhaps might even have 
confirmed the Muslim filiation which we propose. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


SANTA TERESA AND ISLAMIC MYSTICISM: 
THE SYMBOL OF THE SEVEN CASTLES OF THE SOUL 


One of the most famous symbols of Spanish peninsular mysticism 
is that of the soul’s seven concentric castles or dwellings as formulat- 
ed by St Teresa of Avila in her Moradas del castillo interior, or Interior 
Castle as it has come to be known in English. Much has been made 
of this symbol’s beauty and immediacy, and above all its startling 
‘‘originality.’’ St Teresa, whose memory for sources so often failed 
her,! declared at the beginning of her treatise, doubtlessly in all in- 
nocence, that the delicate mystical schema she had formulated was 
the product of her own imagination, divinely inspired: 


While I was beseeching Our Lord to-day that He would speak through 
me, since I could find nothing to say and had no idea how to begin 
to carry out the obligation laid upon me by obedience, a thought 
occurred to me which I will now set down, in order to have some foun- 
dation on which to build. I began to think of the soul as if it were a 
castle made of a single diamond or of very clear crystal, in which there 
are many rooms, just as in Heaven there are many mansions.” 


1 “Tf the Lord had given me more ability, and a better memory, I might have 
profited by what I have heard or read, but I have little ability or memory of my 
own.’’ (The Life of the Holy Mother Teresa of Jesus, chap. X, para. 7, in The Complete 
Works of Saint Teresa of Jesus (hereafter Complete Works), trans. and edited by E. Alli- 
son Peers, three volumes, London/New York: Sheed and Ward, 1943, 5th printing 
1957, Vol. I, p. 61.) 

2 Moradas del castillo interior, trans. as Intertor Castle by E. Allison Peers, in Com- 
plete Works, Vol II, p. 201 (‘First Mansions,’ Chapter I, para. 1, or in original, 
Obras Completas, Madrid: BAC, 1976, p. 365. [This last word in the Peers transla- 
tion, mansions, is translated from the Spanish ‘‘moradas,’’ which means most gener- 
ally dwellings. Peers chooses ‘‘mansions’’ to echo with the Biblical phrase ‘“‘In my 
father’s house there are many mansions’’ (John 14:2). St Teresa, however, does 
not seem specifically to be echoing that verse here. Throughout this essay, there- 
fore, we will indicate when the original source is using a word with that meaning 
and when the English translation has superimposed the meaning.] As to the divine 
inspiration of the figure, Fray P. Diego de Yepes insists that the symbol is the 
product of St Teresa’s direct inspiration from God, and he cites the personal ac- 
count she gave of the genesis of her famous mystical treatise. Though Robert Ricart 
(‘‘Le symbolisme du ‘Chateau interteur’ chez Ste. Therese, ’’ Bull Hisp, LXVIT (1975), pp. 
25-41) and Victor G. de la Concha (El arte literarto de Sta. Teresa, Barcelona, 1978) 
question the absolute trustworthiness of this testimony, it seems to us useful to set 
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It would not altogether strain credulity to believe the Saint, for the 


it down, at least, because it would seem to confirm that the idea that the figure was 
original with St Teresa was given complete credence in her time. These are 
Fr. Diego’s words: 


This holy Mother had been desirous of obtaining some insight into the beauty 
of a soul in grace. . . Just at that time she was commanded to write a treatise 
on prayer, about which she knew a great deal from experience. On the eve of 
the festival of the Most Holy Trinity she was thinking what subject she should 
choose for this treatise, when God, Who disposes all things in due form and 
order, granted this desire of hers, and gave her a subject. He showed her a 
most beautiful crystal globe, made in the shape of a castle, and containing 
seven mansions (moradas), in the seventh and innermost of which was the King 
of Glory, in the greatest splendour, illumining and beautifying them all. The 
nearer one got to the centre, the stronger was the light; outside the palace limits 
everything was foul, dark and infested with toads, vipers and other venomous 
creatures. . . . It was about this vision that she told me on that day. . . . [To 
this point, the Peers translation, p. 8] She took from those seven dwellings of 
the castle seven degrees of prayer, through which we enter into ourselves and 
grow nearer and nearer God, so that when at last we come to the depths of our 
soul and perfect knowledge of ourselves, we have then arrived at the center of 
the castle and the Seventh Dwelling, where God is, and we are joined to Him 
in perfect union. (In Miguel Asin Palacios, ‘‘El simil de los castillos y moradas del 
alma en la mistica tslamtca y en Santa Teresa,’’ Al-And II (1946), pp. 266-7.) 


The words of Fr Diego, and those of St Teresa herself in which she insists upon the 
direct inspiration for the symbol of the seven castles, present us with the delicate 
problem of the legitimacy of proposing ‘‘literary sources’’ for a mystical ex- 
perience. It is far from our intention to call into the question the authenticity of St 
Teresa’s ecstatic vision, or rapture, which seems to us one of the most convincing 
relations of a mystical vision in all of spiritual literature. We do believe, however, 
that mystics are, like all of us, creatures nourished by the cultural environment in 
which it is their part to live. Whatever may be the nature of the ecstatic vision 
(which is, by definition, incommunicable), visionaries have always had to employ 
the language of their culture in order to try to express, somehow, the ineffable. 
Here memories not only conscious but unconscious as well play a very important 
role, and must color the plastic and literary expression of the private mystical ex- 
perience. (It is no doubt for this reason that there are certain mystical images which 
recur in some cultures but which are absent in others.) Later, we will examine in 
some detail the case of ‘‘archetypal’’ images—the castle of the soul being one of 
those—shared by the most diverse cultures, but meanwhile the extremely detailed 
particulars by which St Teresa describes that seven-times concentric castle cor- 
respond so perfectly with the schema elaborated by Muslim writers and mystics for 
at least eight centuries that a ‘‘Jungian’’ explanation of the phenomenon is impossi- 
ble, in all intellectual honesty. And, last, one must not forget that the process of 
writing the Interior Castle comes after the ecstatic experience: Teresa had time to 
reflect, carefully (like the writer of genius that she was), over the best way to trans- 
late her many ecstasies. Here, then, there enters a conscious effort, in which by 
necessity there would be a mining of contemporary literary contexts. And the Mus- 
lim symbol of the seven castles, which we will now turn to, so vividly pictorial and 
so easily described even orally, must have circulated widely at a popular level or 
even in the folklore of sixteenth-century Spain. 
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image has a strange loveliness and an undeniable imaginative com- 
plexity about it: the soul is conceived as a castle made of fine crystal 
or diamond? and constituted by seven dwellings or apartments 
which seem themselves to be seven concentric palaces or castles (cf. 
Interior Castle, 1, 2, para. 8, p. 207; VII, 2, para. 9 and 10, p. 337-8, 
among other passages). In the last palace or dwelling resides God, 
Whom the soul joins and with Whom it dwells; the soul thus escapes 
the ravages of the devil who, in the form of various noxious animals, 
wants to penetrate the castles which demarcate the progressive 
resting-houses or dwellings arrived at on the mystical path. When 
one further important detail is taken into consideration, the symbol- 
ic schema would indeed appear to be original: it has been found ter- 
ribly difficult to document, in all its particulars and constitutive ele- 
ments, anywhere in the European mystical literature which 
antedates St Teresa. 

This Teresian symbol has, in fact, led to one of the most intrigu- 
ing problems of filiation in all of Spanish literature. Many more than 
one scholar, respectfully ignoring St Teresa’s protestations of origi- 
nality, has joined the search for the literary sources of the seven con- 
centric castles of the soul. And the findings of critics such as Morel 
Fatio, Gaston Etchegoyen, Menéndez Pidal and R. Hoornaert do 
mitigate our wonder at the trope somewhat, since they have 


3 St Teresa conceives her soul in a state of grace and contemplation as constitut- 
ed of ‘‘fine crystal or diamond.’’ A very old tradition precedes the Saint: in both 
the East and the West, mystics have employed that lovely crystalline image of the 
spirit. The instances doubtlessly closest to St Teresa are in Francisco de Osuna (in 
whose Tercer abecedario espiritual [‘‘Third Spiritual Primer’’] we are presented the 
‘‘slass window’’ (vidriera) or ‘‘crystalline stone’’ of the soul), Bernardino de Laredo 
(who refers to the ‘‘four walls of crystal’’ of the castle of the soul in his Subzda del 
Monte Sin [‘‘Ascent of Mount Zion’’]), and St John of the Cross (Subida [‘‘Ascent 
of Mount Carmel’’] II, 5, 6-7; II, 11, 6; and II, 16, 10). This image is found in 
Europe centuries earlier, and cases like that of Jean Gerson (De Theologia Practica: 
Industria) and Cesarius de Heisterbach (who conceives the soul as a crystal sphere) 
are quite common. Muslims had in turn elaborated this widely-used image, and 
with the ingenuity which always characterized them: Jalaloddin Rumi metaphorizes 
his soul as a crystal vial in which the Beloved or God lives like some enchanted genie 
to be summoned from the bottle by the mystic’s magical spells. Others, such as 
Najm ad-din al-Kubra, are more restrained: they employ the most prevalent image 
of the soul as a precious stone, glowing and transparent, which yearns to rejoin the 
original mine from which it was drawn. (We recall, in this regard, that rock-crystal 
as a spiritual symbol was also known in Europe, as Angelo Lipinski shows in his 
‘‘La simbologia delle gemme nella Divina Comedia de Dante’’ [Atti del Congreso Nazt- 
onale di Studi Danteschi, Caseta, 1961, Firenze, 1962, pp. 127-158].) We will return 
to this issue later. 
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documented the equation of the soul with a castle in spiritual writers 
before St Teresa. It seems only fair, too, to note that Carl Jung, in 
his Alchemical Studies (Princeton University Press, 1970), reproduces 
a drawing of a fortified castle with sixteen towers and an interior 
moat. This schema coincides perfectly with Oriental mandalas 
which describe the Tao, or the search for universal consciousness, 
but it was drawn by one of Jung’s own patients. The drawing (print- 
ed on page 60 of that book) shows us that the basic symbol of cons- 
ciousness as a fortified castle is, quite literally, ‘‘Jungian.’’ Further- 
more, Mircea Eliade, in his famed Trazté d’Histotre des religions (Petite 
Bibliothéque Payot, Paris, 1950),* explores the concept of ‘‘sacred 
space’’ as applied to the construction of temples or palaces (in the 
spiritual sense). In the tantric schools these buildings (truly architec- 
tural mandalas) were constructed on a plan of circles, concentric in 
most cases, which represented the spiritual dwellings which, one by 
one, the initiate ritually penetrated, and which were a metaphor for 
the initiate’s own soul. One of the most famous examples of this ar- 
chitecture is the temple of Borobudur in Java, whose concentric 
structure allows one to circumambulate it in tighter and tighter, 
more and more interior circles (cf. Eliade, Patterns, pp. 372-379). 
All in all, however, these general antecedents of the Teresian 
schema have been rather distant and disappointing: in none of them 
do we find the mystical way or path clearly structured through seven 
dwellings (or castles), each clearly znszde the other, their progressive 
interiority marking the stages or steps of the soul’s ascension. 
But let us look a little more deeply into what criticism has had to 
say about specific instances purported to be sources for the Teresian 
castles. Gaston Etchegoyen, the commentator who has probably 
most deeply delved into the phylogenetic aspect of the problem of the 
castles, proposed in his posthumous study Lamour divin: Essat sur les 
sources de Sainte Thérese (1923) that Bernardino de Laredo and Fran- 
cisco de Osuna were Teresa’s principal sources. These spiritual 
writers, the works of both of whom were well-known by St Teresa, 
do indeed conceive the inner soul as a castle, but their sketchy 
figures hardly explain the fullness of detail achieved by St Teresa. 
In his Tercer abecedarto espiritual (‘‘Third Spiritual Primer’’), Osuna 


* Translated as Patterns in Comparative Religion by Rosemary Sheed (NY: Sheed 
& Ward, 1958; repr. NAL 1974). Cf. especially Chap. X, ‘‘Sacred Places: Temple, 
Palace, ‘Centre of the World.’ ”’ 
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keeps to a schema which owes much to medieval allegories; in this 
conception, the traditional enemies (the world, the flesh, and the 
devil) try to breach the castle of the soul. Osuna says: 


‘*., . the heart [must be guarded] with all vigilance, as the castle which 
is beset is guarded, setting against the three harassers three lamps: 
against the flesh, . . . set chastity; against the world, . . . set liberality 
and alms-giving; against the devil, . . . set caritas.’”° 


There are three portals or gates of the castle through which the devil 
may enter, according to Osuna: through one enters deceit, through 
another fear, and through the third enters hunger. ‘‘And it is to be 
noted,’’ Osuna goes on, ‘‘that if the devil finds only one part or path 
of these three ill-guarded, by that way he enters into the castle of the 
heart”’ (op.cit., 202). 

Etchegoyen, who, sadly, died before he could produce the work 
which Hispanicists had hoped for from him, is correct when he as- 
sociates Osuna with St Teresa: although Osuna’s allegorical motif 
does not precisely coincide with the Saint’s much more strange and 
imaginative image, we do know how eagerly St Teresa read this pas- 
sage from the Primer, for she filled its margins with crosses and notes. 
It must have impressed her greatly. And yet, it is only fair to note, 
the brief schema is not original to the Franciscan teacher, either: 
Etchegoyen suspects that Osuna took his inspiration from Ludolf of 
Saxony, better known as Denis the Carthusian, whose Vita Christi 
circulated so widely among the members of the spiritual community 
during the Spanish Renaissance. There is, indeed, a family resem- 
blance between Osuna and the Carthusian: 


The castle of Martha is religion, and its walls the learned prelates 
. .. . [The] water which surrounds it all is the fountain of tears; its 
victuals are vigils and fasting and discipline, with which the flesh 
grows lean but on which the soul grows strong, and the tower is con- 
templation (Vita Christi, vol. II, chap. LXII, 100v, Seville, 1537: see 
Etchegoyen, p. 333). 


And yet it is obvious that Denis the Carthusian will not solve for 
us the riddle of St Teresa’s concentric schema, either. Nor will 
Bernardino de Laredo; the figure which he sketches in his Subzda 
del Monte Sién (‘‘Ascent of Mount Zion’’) is more complex and 


5 Tercer abecedario espiritual (‘‘Third Spiritual Primer’’), IV, III, Madrid: BAC, 
1972, pp. 198 and 202. 
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intriguing, but finally even farther from St Teresa’s: the under- 
standing is a sort of ‘‘civitas sancta’’ built in a square field. Its foun- 
dations are of crystal and its walls of precious stones, with a Paschal 
candle inside symbolizing Christ.® 

These are, then, the symbolic outlines which criticism has gener- 
ally taken to be the best explanation for St Teresa’s figure, but it is 
obvious that this simple scheme has really very little to do with the 
imaginative richness of her seven concentric castles. 

Furthermore, we should note that conceptions of the spiritual cas- 
tle, such as those found, as we have mentioned, in Osuna, Laredo, 
Denis the Carthusian (and even Raymond Lully), are yet more 
abundant in medieval and Renaissance literature than scholars have 
so far documented. It might be worth our while, in fact, to expand 


6 This is Laredo’s enigmatic text: 


(The understanding is a field] perfectly foursquare; seek that it be fenced about 
with a fine crystal, which is a bright and precious stone. And on each one of 
the panels or sides of that square thou wilt erect three towers hewn in precious 
stonework, that is precious gems; thus of that towered wall make a walled city, 
and let it be czvitas sancta, that heavenly Jerusalem whose walls it is written are 
of precious stones (Revelation 21:18). .. . From the top of these towers must 
thou hang four shields of fine gold. . . . In the center of this now-walled field 
. . . let there be lighted a rich Paschal candle, of cleanest wax and of purest 
wick, . . . crafted in such perfection. . . , that once the candle is lighted no space 
nor time will ever see it spent, or diminished, or its light fail... . And when 
this candle is lighted, the wax is the most sacred body of Christ; the wick, His 
most happy spirit; and from its perfectly illuminated splendor thou mayest. . . 
elevate thy understanding of the Holy Trinity in one most pure substance 
. .. . And in this holy city neither sun nor moon is ever needed. . . for the 
brightness of God illuminates it. . . . The crystalline wall is the bright virginity 
which illumines the city; the divers gems. . . are the great nations of the for- 
tunate; twelve towers, twelve Apostles, the four shields are the four Evan- 
gelists. . . . Look again at the shimmering brightness and splendor of the 
gems .. . and the other materials, for it is thus that the blessings of our God 
are communicated to the fortunate. . . . And still we have another tower which 
is castle, is fortress, strong house, royal house, it is the apartment of the King, 
citadel of the city, it is nearer than the candle’s, it is homage to God and it ex- 
ceeds the other towers in such perfected eminence, that this meager under- 
standing can In no way reach it. . . . [Its] foundations rest on fine crystal as 
strong as diamond, which cannot be broken or breached, and of a thousand 
precious stones is its wall fortified, and of sapphire and emerald are its doors 
hewed. (Tobit [Apocrypha] 33:16). . . [This] our royal citadel is sanctified in 
the Church, . . . it is a temple of God, Jerusalem. . . City of God. . . [Our] 
splendor is God, is blessed Jesus Christ, is that Paschal candle. . . splendor 
and brightness from its glory, the immense Divine Being. (Subida del Monte 
Sinai (‘‘Ascent of Mount Sinai’) in Misticos franciscanos espanoles (‘‘Spanish 
Franciscan Mystics’’), Madrid: BAC, II, 1948, pp. 270-274.) 
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a moment on Etchegoyen’s study in order to point out how very 
generalized the image of the castle of the soul was in medieval 
Europe. The cases of Osuna and Laredo upon which the young 
scholar Etchegoyen laid so much stress are not special cases—far 
from it—in the wide context of European spiritual literature. 
St Bernard of Clairvaux [1090-1153] in the twelfth century, for 
example, over and over again compares the soul to a fortress be- 
sieged by spiritual enemies. In his sermon De la guarda constante del 
corazon (‘‘On the constant guard of the heart’’), we are told that we 
must defend this fortress against attacks ‘“‘from above and from be- 
low, from before and from behind, from the right and from the 
left,’’’ while in his sermon En la dedicacién de la Iglesia (‘Upon the 
Dedication of the Church’’), after describing such military defenses 
of his castle as continence and penitence, he identifies this castle, 
anticlimactically, with the castle of the Order of Clairvaux: ‘‘A most 
beautiful castle wilt thou have taken from Christ shouldst thou 


’ Following is the text of Bernard’s sermon ‘‘On the constant guard of the 
heart’’ (Sermones varios, #82, Obras Completas, p. 1107): 


We should cultivate and keep custody over the castle of the soul above all 
things, for from it comes eternal life. But this castle, located in the land of our 
enemies, is attacked from every side; from above and from below, from before 
and from behind, from the right and from the left. From below it is assailed 
by the concupiscence of the flesh, which struggles with the soul. . . From above 
there is God’s imminent judgment. . . . From behind is the morbose delecta- 
tion which is born from the memory of past sins; from before, the insistence 
of temptations; from the left, the perturbation of arrogant, murmuring 
brothers; from the right, the devotion of obedient brothers. 


In his Sermones de santos (‘‘Sermons on the Saints’’), Sermon 2: ‘‘On the Ascension 
of the Virgin Mary, titled On the Manner of Cleaning, Adorning, and Furnishing 
the House,’’ St Bernard expands the Biblical verse: ‘‘ Now it came to pass, as they 
went, that [ Jesus] entered into a certain village [in Spanish: castillo]: and a certain 
woman named Martha received him into her house’’ (Luke 10:38). Bernard con- 
tinually shifts the meaning of the Spanish word ‘‘castillo’’ [lit. ‘‘castle’’ but in the 
King James version ‘‘village’’ (and therefore, ‘‘walled city’’)]: it is the world, the 
incarnation of Christ, Mary’s bosom, the house or castle of our soul. For purposes 
of his allegory he also quotes Proverbs 4:23: ‘‘Keep thy heart with all diligence, for 
out of it are the issues of life.’’ The enemy [read: the devil] can conquer the ‘‘wall 
of continence. . . [and] the forebattlement of patience’’ of the allegorical castle of 
the soul (p. 707). But Jesus ‘‘entered into the [castle] and attacked the fort and 
sacked its spoils, . . . he broke open the brass doors and rendered the iron bolts into 
pieces, taking out the prisoner from the prison and from the shadow of death. He 
went out through the door which is confession. . .’’ (p. 708). 
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deliver to its enemies the castle of Clairvaux.’’® In spite of the 
sudden and somewhat surprising political specificity with which 
St Bernard endows his castle, we are in reality not very far from the 
simple image of Osuna and Laredo. We are, however, far from 
Saint Teresa de Jesis: nowhere, it seems, are we to find her enig- 
matic seven concentric castles. But let us go on exploring. 

The famed Jean Gerson, whose study also escaped Etchegoyen, 
once again sets himself very near the Francisco de Osuna quoted 
above when he complains in several of his sermons of assaults on the 
castle of his inward conscience by the world, the flesh, and the 
devil.? 

In a curious variant, Robert Grosseteste, in his thirteenth-century 
Anglo-French Chateau d’amour, equates the allegorical castle to the 
Virgin Mary’s womb which receives Christ.!° He basically repeats 


8 Let us once more quote the entire text: 


This house, my brothers, is a castle of the eternal King, although it is besieged 
by enemies. Thus, all of us who have sworn to follow its banners and who have 
enlisted in its armies, . . . we have need of three defenses for the keeping of 
this castle, which are, to wit, need of fortification [alcdzar], of arms, and of 
nourishment. . . . The wall is continence, and the bulwarks, penitence... . 
[The] arms, though spiritual arms, are of the mightiest, not only to resist the 
attacks of the enemy, but as well vigorously to set upon and conquer him... . 
Furthermore, we cannot be so afflicted by hunger, that we find ourselves ob- 
liged to deliver this castle to its enemies, [for] ‘‘man shall not live by bread 
alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God.’’ . . . Trat- 
tors are they, in truth, all those who into this castle of the Lord would introduce 
its enemies, which are the murmurers. . . . A most beautiful castle wilt thou 
have taken from Christ shouldst thou deliver to its enemies the castle of 
Clairvaux. . . . Let us work to maintain and defend the castle of our Lord and 
King. . . (‘“De los tres preparativos de guerra que necesttamos para guardar y defender 
el castillo de Dios’’ [‘‘Upon the Three Preparations for War Which We Need 
for Guarding and Defending the Castle of God’’], op.cit., pp. 861-863). 
9“. |. Vostel de mon dme est durement assegié: . . . par le monde, par la chair, par 
L’ennemte. . .’’ (Sermon pour la Pentecote: Mansionem (De la premiere chamberiére, Oratson), 
from Six sermons francais inédits de Jean Gerson, Paris, 1946, p. 74. [‘‘The dwelling of 
my soul is hard besieged: by the world, by the flesh, by the enemy. . .’’] 
10 Here is an extract from that poem: 


En beau lu fut il veraiment, 
La ou Deu de le ciel descent. 
En un Chastel bel et grant, 
Bien fermé e anenant, 

Kar c’est le chastel de ammur 
De tuz solaz, de tuz sucur. 


Peover eseseseereseseesneveeeeeesecesene 


Ou habiter ne poet nul mal. 
Environ ad quatre tureles 
En tut le mund ni ad si beles. 
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one of the interpretations of the castle which St Bernard had cleared 
the way for, and Grosseteste, like Bernard, avails himself of a Bibli- 
cal passage which did not occur to St Teresa (or at least which she 


Le castel est bel e bon, 
Dehors depeint environ 

De treis colurs diversement. 
E si est vert le fundement, 
Ki a la roche se joint. 


eeoerereeoecerennseeseoenseeeovneneseos 


La colur ki est en mi liu 
Si est inde e si est bliu, 
la tierce colur par en som 


eereseeer ere eer ene eee oeneeereneseenes 


eeoeeeeer eee eer ee ee eeeroeeseeeereeensneeeoeene 


En mi la tur plus hautaine 
Est surdant une fontaine 
Dont issent quatre ruissel 


eeeetetreerevrereseeoseeteese ene 


Santé porreit recoverer 
K’a cel ewe peiist puiser. 


En cele bele tur el bone 
I ad de invoire une trone, 


aeeeeneneveesereecseaeeeeesenons 


Ce est le chastel de delit 
Cum la duce Virgine Marie 


La roche k’est si bien polie, 
C’est le cuer la duce Marie, 
Ki onkes en mal ne mollist 


eee eesresseorrerrevreseeeeseneens 


Et de si tres bele verdur 
Ce est la fei de la virgine 


ee ere eeeeeneeersereereaneeeeone 
eee eeer err esesnesreeseeseeeene 
eeoeeeeceserererrene es oeeeeenene 
eeoeceenseeeo ne ees eeeeoeeeeeenee 


eetecererseecersreereee ese senettoene 


La baille k’est en mi formé 


Signifie sa chasteté. 
(Le Chateau d’amour, Paris, 1918, pp. 105-6, 111.) 
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did not use): “‘Intravit Jesus in quodam castellum. . .’’ (Luke 
10:38).!! The German mystic Meister Eckhart, who produces some 
of the most delicate and beautiful spiritual literature in medieval Eu- 
rope, buttresses his own metaphorical castle—which in this case is 
also a metaphor for the Virginal womb which received Christ—with 
the same passage from Luke, and translates the Biblical ‘‘castel- 
lum’’ by “‘burgelin’’ —“‘little burg’’ or ‘‘village,’’ rather than strictly 
‘‘castle,’’!* as the King James Bible in fact also does. Indeed, this 
word ‘‘castellum,’’ like many other words connected here with it 
(“‘morada’’ in Spanish not being the least example), is distinctly am- 
biguous; it signified ‘‘fortified place of defense’’ primarily, thus 
leading to such meanings as ‘‘castle,’’ ‘‘fortress,’’ ‘‘fort,’’ and, of 
course, ‘‘walled village’’ or even simply ‘‘village.’’ 

The English, too, employ this widespread image: the anonymous 
English author of the thirteenth-century Ancren Riwle (‘‘The Nun’s 
Rule’’) portrays the soul far from the divine presence as an im- 
poverished princess living in a clay castle. And the French follow 
suit: Hugh of St Victor, in his De arca Noe morali, compares the in- 
ward soul with a castle whose tower is the name of God.!* But we 


11 Jerénimo Gracian, St Teresa’s confessor and collaborator, also employs this 
Biblical quotation, in his Dilucidario, where he elaborates on the image of the castle 
in terms very close to Teresa’s. (Cf Rodolph Hoornaert, Sainte Térése écrivain, Paris, 
1922, p. 423). The comparative study of these two works, Teresa’s and Gracian’s 
(written later), has yet to be done. 

12 Cf. Selected Treatises and Sermons Translated from Latin and German, London: 
Faber and Faber, 1958. 

13 The exhaustive study of all the Western mystics and other spiritual writers 
who employed this image would be extraordinarily long. We know that we cannot 
discuss all of them, and that there are many cases which we have not mentioned. 
Let us just recall a few of those: St Gregory offers us the variant of the soul as a 
building of four corners which are the four cardinal virtues, and which collapses 
under temptation (Moralia), while Guillaume le Clerc interprets his allegorical 
castle (guarded by the virtues of Humility, Faith, etc.) in terms of the Virgin (Besant 
de Dieu). In the well-known vision of Piers Plowman there is an allegorical castle 
defended by seven beautiful maidens at the portals; these maidens are the seven vir- 
tues, and they are in charge of combating the seven mortal sins. The convert 
Antonio Enriquez (Henrriquez) Gémez, on the other hand, approaches the image 
from another direction in his Politica angélica (‘‘Angelic Polity’’), published in Ruan 
in 1647; he conceives the temple of Solomon as three consecutive citadels [alcdzar] 
corresponding to, and in harmony with, the three celestial orbs. In the second 
Alcazar, called the Palace of Saintliness, there burns the Menorah, or the seven- 
branched candelabrum. (We are grateful to our colleague Constance Rose of 
Northeastern University for this citation.) Still, it seems obvious that none of these 
cases offers a satisfactory phylogenetic explanation for the Teresian literary ‘‘in- 
vention.’’ 
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still have not come upon the genesis of the seven castles or dwellings 
of the soul which St Teresa of Avila has immortalized. 

The Portuguese, for their part, would seem virtually obsessed 
with the symbol of the castle of the soul, though they develop it with 
the same limitations as do their European contemporaries. For St 
Anthony of Padua (actually born in Lisbon), the ‘‘castelo,’’ whose 
towers and walls he describes in minute detail, is the Virgin Mary 
(Sermones et Evangelita Dominicarum), and his conception is in perfect 
congruence with that of the Dominican Fr. Paio da Coimbra, in his 
Sermoes. The anonymous author of the Boosco deleitoso (the ‘“Garden 
[or Forest] of Delights’’), states that ‘‘the mount of contemplation 
is within us. The palace of wisdom, still deeper. And in the deepest 
depths of the soul [there] lies the bridal bed, and in it, perfect love 
takes place [is consummated].’’!* 

The most interesting treatise-writer of all the Portuguese may be 
Dom Duarte, who in his Leal conselheiro (‘‘Faithful Councillor’’) 
speaks of the ‘‘five houses of our heart,’’!» one inside another. The 
last chamber or house is the ‘‘oratorio,’’ or ‘‘room of prayer,’’ and 
there is justification in Mario Martins’ belief that he sees some 


14 Cf, Mario Martins, Alegorias, simbolos e exemplos morats da literatura medteval por- 
tuguesa (‘‘Allegories, Symbols, and Moral Exempla in Medieval Portuguese Litera- 
ture’), Lisbon, 1975, p. 280. 

15 These are the details of Dom Duarte’s image: 


In the center of the heart of every person there are five houses, disposed as the 
nobles are wont. In the first, all those who reside in the realm may enter, as 
may those foreigners who desire to come there. In the second chamber or 
antechamber, they are wont to have their dwellings, and some notable [per- 
sons] of the kingdom. In the third, which is the bedroom, the eldest and those 
most closely related to the house. The fourth, which is the inner room, where 
they are wont to dress, is for special persons. The fifth, which is the room of 
prayer [oratorio], is the place into which the nobles retire each day in order to 
pray, read holy books, and think upon virtuous occupations. In each of these 
houses, we have those twelve passions of which I have written before: to wit, 
Love, Desire, Delectation, Hatred, Loathing, Sadness, Meekness, Hope and 
Boldness, Rage, Desperation, and Fear. . . . And it is at the end of these [pas- 
sions] that we must have our beginning [that is, of a virtuous and holy life]: 
first we must order our heart, setting in the [first] room all things that [the 
other room] does not have. In the antechamber, improvement. And bodily 
health in the bedroom. In the inner room, deeds of honor. The study shall be 
especially kept for the service of our lord and the following of virtue. 
(Chapter LX XXI, ‘‘Das casas de nosso coragom, e como lhe devem 
ser apropiadas certas fiis’’ (‘‘On the Houses of Our Heart’’), Leal 
conselheiro, ed. Joseph M. Piel, Lisbon, 1942, pp. 303-4.) 
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family resemblance between the Portuguese Dom and the Spanish 
St Teresa.!© 

In Spain, we should add the name of Juan de los Angeles to Etch- 
egoyen’s list of sources using the commonplace of an interior castle. 
Juan de los Angeles notes that ‘‘meditation and spiritual self- 
communion 1s for the soul like a castle strong, in which one shuts 
oneself so as not to fear one’s enemies, and in which one gathers 
one’s senses. . . and removes them from outward things’’ (cf. Mistz- 
cos. . ., op.cit., I, p.147). There is also Diego de Estella, who in his 
Medttaciones del amor de Dios (‘‘Meditations on the Love of God’’), 
written in 1576, describes the elaborate defense of the castle of the 
soul carried out by guards and wardens; in this castle lives the King, 
who is God (ibid., III, p. 226).!7 

In Italy, finally, Dante would appear near St Teresa when he 
speaks of his “‘nobile castello / sette volte cerchtato d’altre mura’’ (literally, 
of course, ‘‘noble castle’’; the John Ciardi translation is ‘‘great 
Citadel / circled by seven towering battlements’’] (Inferno, IV, 


16 “‘THe] belongs to the same tribe, though of a more humble family”’ (op. cit., 
p. 233). Martins’ scholarly and erudite study abounds in examples of Portuguese 
treatise-writers whose allegories employed the castle in similar terms: St Anthony 
of Lisbon (Sermones et Evangelia Dominicarum, of the thirteenth century); Frei Roberto 
(whose Chateau Pertlleux circulated widely in Portuguese in the fifteenth century); 
and Frei Diego Rosario (in the sixteenth century), among others. 

17 St John of the Cross offers a curious variant on this image when he imagines 
his soul—or the degrees of mystical love in his soul—in terms not of seven castles, 
but rather of seven bodegas, or wine vaults, each one deeper than the last. The poet 
comments upon one of the verses of the ‘‘Céntico espiritual,’’ or ‘‘Spiritual Song,”’ 
based, like so many others, on the Song of Songs (Canticles 2:4): 


‘In the inner cellar of my Beloved did I drink’: This bodega here spoken of by 
the soul is the last and most narrow degree of love which the soul may reside 
in in this life; which for that reason is called the ‘inner cellar,’ that is, the most 
inward of all. From which it follows that there are others not so inward, which 
are the degrees of love through which one rises up to this last; and we might 
say that these degrees or bodegas of love are seven, which all may possess when 
the seven gifts of the Holy Spirit are possessed in all perfection. . . 

Of course many souls come and enter into the first cellars, each soul accord- 
ing to the perfection of love which it possesses, but to this last and most inward 
vault few souls enter in this life, because in it is consummated the perfect union 
with God, which is called spiritual marriage. . . (Song 26, 3, VO, Madrid: 
BAC, 1964, p. 700). 


Likewise in the Ascent of Mount Carmel (II, 11:9, trans. E. Allison Peers, Garden 
City, NY: Image [Doubleday], p. 124), St Teresa’s brother reformer St John of the 
Cross had referred to ‘‘the seven mansions’ through which the soul must pass be- 
fore God puts it into the wine cellar (Song 2, 4) of His perfect love. 
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ll. 106-7), but his castle symbolizes not the soul but rather the en- 
trance to the Garden of Limbo. 

Castle-allegories among European spiritual writers are, then, as 
we see, quite widespread, but in fullness of imagistic detail they 
compare very unfavorably with the highly articulated Teresian sche- 
ma. Other sources sometimes mentioned in relation to St Teresa’s 
famous symbol are even more remote and disappointing in this 
regard, such as the castles in chivalric books, once proposed by Ra- 
mon Menéndez Pidal. St Teresa, as is well known, was in her early 
years an avid reader of these ‘‘best sellers’’ of the Spanish Renais- 
sance, but unfortunately the enchanted castles of Amadis of Gaul,!® 
of the Baladro del Sab1o Merlin, and of other similar novels do not pro- 
vide us with the keys to the complex symbol of the imaginative nun 
of Avila. Nor are the ‘‘divine’’ chivalric romances which we have 
looked into any more useful in the search for sources. One such 
book, for example, is the Libro intitulado peregrinacién de la vida del 
hombre (‘‘The Book Called the Pilgrimage of the Life of Man’’), also 
known by its protagonist’s title, ‘‘the Knight of the Sun,”’ by Pedro 
Hernandez de Villalumbrales, printed in Medina del Campo in 
1552. In this particular novel Pelio Rofeo, who represents the soul 
in its pilgrimage through life, enters through ‘‘the forgotten door of 
the seven apartments’’ and passes through seven consecutive apart- 
ments which mark distinct stages in the path of being. In the seventh 
hall we are somewhat dismayed to find the allegorical figures of all 
the kings and queens of Spain, with Isabella and Ferdinand, the 
Reyes Catdélicos, those most emphatically Catholic monarchs, in a 
prominent position. This is the ‘‘hall of the remembrance of good 
repute’’ in which those who lived justly and cleanly are rewarded: 
Villalumbrales’ diplomatic politicization disqualifies him once for 
all from any connection with the purified mystical content of 


18 We should recall the brief mentions of castles throughout the novel: the en- 
chanted fortress glimpsed by Apolidén in the episode of the Firme Isle; the Castle 
of the High Road where Amadis knights Galaor in the presence of Urganda the 
Unknown, and where he defeats four knights; the Castle of the Great Rose Garden 
in which King Lisuarte of Brittany and the Princess Celinda engender a child. In 
spite of the sacred (or rather magical) aura which surrounds these castles, they have 
very little to do with the seven dwellings of the soul as laid out by St Teresa. For 
additional parallels between Teresa and the books of chivalry, cf, Cristébal Cuevas 
Garcia, ‘‘El significante alegérico en el castillo teresiano’’ (‘‘Allegorical Significance in 
the Teresian Castle’’), Letras de Deusto, XXIV (1972), pp. 77-97. 
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St Teresa’s seven concentric castles.!9 We should remember, on the 
other hand, that the enormous proliferation of allegorical castles is 
not due exclusively to the great popularity of chivalric romances: the 
Byzantine novel exhibits numerous similar examples. Cases such as 
the enchanted fortress of gold of Kallimachos and Chrisorroé are not 
rare at all, though this novel has been the object of many ascetico- 
mystical interpretations: the adventures of the lovers represent the 
stages and trials which mankind must pass through before it merits 
the love of God. But the possible keys which this literature offers us 
are still not particularly useful in documenting the origins of St 
Teresa’s symbol. 

The image of the castle has been central in other cultured literary 
traditions, as well, but once again, employed in a way fundamental- 
ly different from St Teresa’s. Francisco Marquez Villanueva, in an 
essay titled “‘E/ stmbolismo del castillo interior: Sentido y génesis’’ (‘“The 
Symbolism of the Interior Castle: Meaning and Origins’’),2° ex- 
plores how Spanish troubadour (cancionero) poetry of the second half 
of the fifteenth century ‘‘has very often imagined symbolic castles as 
a method of allegorization to portray the emotions of courtly love’’ 
(op.cit., p. 3). Marquez Villanueva emphasizes cases such as that of 
Jorge Manrique (Castillo de amor) and Juan Alvarez Gato (who 
speaks of the ‘‘city of the holy soul’’), among other cancionero poets. 
And one must not disdain the sentimental allegorical romances such 
as Diego de San Pedro’s Carcel de amor (‘‘The Prison of Love’’) or 
the Szervo libre de amor (‘“The Free Slave of Love’’) by Juan 
Rodrfguez del Padrén,?! though there, too, we will not find the full- 
ness of the image which we find in St Teresa. 

One case mentioned by Marquez Villanueva does, however, 
deserve special attention. This is the case of the Remedio de cuerpos 


19 Cf. Pedro Hernandez de Villalumbrales, Libro intitulado peregrinacién de la vida 
del hombre, Medina del Campo, 1552. (Microfilm of the Hispanic Society of 
America.) 

20 We are grateful to our colleague and good friend Francisco M4rquez Vil- 
lanueva, who has kindly lent us a copy of his study, read at the Modern Language 
Association meeting in Chicago in 1967, when it was still unpublished. It has been 
extensively amplified for his 1982 version (Actas del Congreso Internacional Teresiano, 
Salamanca, pp. 495-522). Cf also his study ‘‘La vocacién literaria de Santa Tere- 
sa’’ (‘“The Literary Vocation of St Teresa’’), NRFH, XXXII (1983), pp. 355-579. 

21 For this and other cases, cf. Maria Rosa Lida, ‘‘La literatura arturica en Espana 
y Portugal’’ (‘‘Arthurian Literature in Spain and Portugal’’), in Estudios de literatura 
espanola y comparada, Editorial Universitaria de Buenos Aires, 1966, pp. 134-48. 
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humanos y silva de experiencias (‘Cure of Human Bodies and Miscella- 
ny of Experiences’’) published by the physician Luis Lobera de 
Avila in Alcala de Henares in 1542. The treatise is a compendium 
of human anatomy allegorized as a fortified tower, and there do exist 
certain interesting parallels with the Teresian figure, yet St Teresa’s 
central notion of the concentricity of the consecutive castles, the 
mystical dwellings which the soul passes through in its search for, or 
approach to, God, is unfortunately absent. 

We must of course take into account the Bible as a possible Teresi- 
an precedent. On more than one occasion the Bible has been in- 
voked to resolve the phylogenetic problem of St Teresa’s dwellings 
or interior castles. Teresa herself paraphrases the much-quoted pas- 
sage from the Gospel of John (14:2): “‘In my father’s house are 
many mansions for, in her case, ‘‘dwellings’’],’’ but it is obvious 
that between the Gospel dwellings, so vague and faded, and the 
castle-dwellings of St Teresa, there has opened a wide gap. Other 
Biblical passages only vaguely allusive to castles or fortresses are 
equally disappointing in this regard: we may recall the heavenly 
Jerusalem of Revelations 21-22 and the text from I Peter 5:8 which 
refers to the protection of the flock (as though a fortress) from the 
devil, but in a most superficial way: ‘‘quia adversus vester diabolus, tam- 
quam leo rugiens, circuit quorens quem devoret; cut resistite fortes in fide’’ 
[‘‘Be sober, be watchful! For your adversary the devil, as a roaring 
lion, goes about seeking someone to devour’’; or the King James: 
‘‘Be sober, be vigilant; because your adversary the devil, as a roar- 
ing lion, walketh about, seeking whom he may devour’’]. 

And, last, we must mention the case of an author who must have 
been more than familiar to St Teresa: St Augustine. The Father of 
the Church speaks of the stages which the soul must pass through to 
reach mystical contemplation, and he calls this highest contempla- 
tive degree ‘‘mansion’’ (Libro de Serm. Domini tn Monte, Chap. III 
and IV, vol. IV). Father Tomas Rodriguez proposes St Augustine 
as a possible source for Teresa’s castle-dwellings, but Etchegoyen 
himself, in the 1923 study mentioned previously, discards this 
hypothesis as ‘‘arbitrary.’’ The spiritual ‘‘degrees’’ of St Augustine 
throw as little light on the fertile imagination of Teresa as the Escala 
espiritual (lit.: ‘‘Spiritual Ladder,’’ but generally in English Ladder 
of Divine Ascent) of St John Climacus or the stages of ascent of St Basil 
the Great, of Abbot Antioch in the seventh century, or even of some 
Muslims such as Algazel, Dhi?I-Nun, or Ibn ‘Arabi: they have in 
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common with the dwellings of St Teresa only their notion of slow 
and deliberate ascension, but they do not integrate the symbol of a 
castle, much less that of seven concentric castles or palaces, into the 
image of the mystical stages or ‘‘dwellings.’’ 

Let us go now to other approaches to the thorny phylogenetic 
problem of St Teresa. It seems an act of critical near-desperation 
when some scholars opt for an extra-literary solution to explain the 
Saint’s sudden inspiration. Around 1919 Miguel de Unamuno for- 
mulated the hypothesis that the walled city of Avila had served as a 
model for the Seven Castles,2* and Robert Ricart in 1965, at the 
end of an article whose initial incisive rigor promised better, chose 
to credit Unamuno’s conclusion (op.cit.). More recently, in 1970, 
Trueman Dicken also decided to adopt a similar phylogenetic solu- 
tion, except that now it is not Avila which is the Saint’s supposed 
source of inspiration, but rather the Mota Castle at Medina del 
Campo. Dicken strengthens his argument by minutely (and not, in 
our opinion, at all successfully) comparing this real castle with the 
seven imaginary castles of St Teresa’s mysterious trope.*? 

Given these critical attempts, so generally unsuccessful, any at- 
tempt to impugn the supposed literary originality of St Teresa would 
appear distinctly ill-favored, if not misguided. None of the possible 
sources put forward by the critics—and even by me myself in my ex- 
plorations of the equivalence (virtually archetypal) of the soul with 
a fortified castle—has turned out to be, at the hour for explaining 
the mystery of the genesis of the Teresian concentric image, useful. 
Up until now, it seems, E. Allison Peers has indeed said the final 
words on the sources for the writings of the saint of Avila: ‘‘There 


22 Unamuno seems to have toyed with the idea for years, since he mentions it 
in a letter to Francisco Giner de los Rios in 1899. Cf. Robert Ricart, ‘‘Le symbolisme 
du “Chateau intérieur’ chez Ste. Thérése,’’ Bull Hisp, LXVII (1975), pp. 25-41. 

We have not been able to verify one fact which would undoubtedly have interest- 
ed our colleague Marquez Villanueva: Father Nazario de Santa Teresa Ruano, 
O.C.D., in his study La psicologia de Santa Teresa (Mexico, 1955), says that the 
Reformer read the writings of the physician Luis Lobera, and that she cites one of 
his books, the Libro de las quatro enfermedades, published in 1544, in a letter written 
May 28, 1569. We have fruitlessly searched the BAC edition of the Collected Works 
for a letter from St Teresa which might have been written on that date; the only 
letter of March 1569 (end of the month) in no way alludes to Lobera. We do not 
know whether Fr Nazario has made an error in his citation of the text of the letter 
or of its date, but it would be of greatest importance to be able to verify the fact. 

23 “‘The Imagery of the Interior Castle and its Implications,’’ Ephemerides 
Carmeliticae, XXI (1970), pp. 198-218. 
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never was a writer whose sources it was less profitable to study.’’4 
I must respectfully differ, however, from the grand master of 
Teresian studies, as it is precisely in search of those sources that 
these pages are turned. 

I believe it is right to begin to look for other possible sources for 
the elusive Teresian image. The first thing to be done 1s to rescue 
from oblivion a fundamental essay by the great Spanish Arabist 
Miguel Asin Palacios. Asin’s work casts serious doubt on the origi- 
nality of St Teresa, yet, surprisingly, almost no recent critic seems 
to have read him. His essay, titled ‘El simil de los castillos y moradas 
del alma en la mistica tslamica y en Santa Teresa’’ (‘“The Figure of the 
Castles and Dwellings of the Soul in Islamic Mysticism and St 
Teresa’’), was published posthumously, in 1946, in the Spanish 
journal of Arabic studies Al-Andalus (op.cit., II, pp. 263-274, and 
now reprinted in my 1990 edition [Madrid: Hiperién]). In this essay 
Asin suggested a figure used by certain Muslim mystics as the possi- 
ble precedent for the basic Teresian schema of the soul conceived as 
a fortified castle resisting the onslaughts of the devil. In this Islamic 
figure he found, for the first time, the specific mystical image of the 
seven concentric castles of the soul which Teresa felt had been in- 
spired in her by God when she asked Him to ‘‘speak for [her].’’ Asin 
Palacios surmised that the image had undergone a relatively rapid 
development in Islamic mystical literature, and he believed that he 
could trace this evolution from Abu Hamid al-Ghazzali (or Algazel) 
in the twelfth century down to the anonymous text called the 
Nawadir in the sixteenth. There are very interesting and specific 
points of coincidence between St Teresa and the mystics of Islam: 
in both, the gate or portal of the castle is prayer (Asin, of.cit., 
p. 271), and both St Teresa and Ahmad al-Ghazzali, brother of the 
famous philosopher Abu Hamid al-Ghazzali, frequently identified 
the senses and powers of the soul with the servants and vassals, 
wardens and guardians, of the castle. For Abu Hamid al-Ghazzali 
(Algazel) the interior castle begins as a single dwelling, though with 
several doors through which the demonic enemy of the soul might 
enter. In the case of his brother, however, Ahmad al-Ghazzali [d. 
1126], who Annemarie Schimmel says ‘‘should be remembered as 
one of the greatest masters of mystical love theories,’’2° the castle, 


24 Studies of the Spanish Mystics, New York: Macmillan, 1951, vol. I, p. 17. 
25 Cf The Triumphal Sun: A Study of the Works of Jalaloddin Rumi, London/The 
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like the bud of a flower, might be said to blossom—it opens into 
three concentric castles (or circles or objects) which defend from the 
assaults of concupiscence the citadel of the soul deep inside, where 
God resides.”° At last, Asin asserted, the trope ‘‘acquires complete- 
ness and offers itself to us as a true precedent to the Teresian [figure] 
in a single passage, unfortunately anonymous, in the Nawadir, a cu- 
rious compilation of stories and religious thoughts attributed to 
Ahmad al-Qalyubi and written down towards the end of the six- 
teenth century’’ (op.cit., 266). The passage, which Asin himself 
translates from the Arabic into Spanish, is as follows: 


God set for every son of Adam seven castles, within which is He and 
without which is Satan barking like a dog. When man lets a breach 
be opened in one of them, Satan enters by it. Man must, therefore, 
keep most careful vigil and guard over them, but particularly the first 
castle of them, for so long as that one remains sound and whole and 
its foundations firm, there is no evil to be feared. The first of the 
castles, which is of whitest pearl, is the mortification of the sensitive 
soul. Inside it there is a castle of emerald, which is purity and sincerity 
of intention. Inside this there is a castle of brilliant, shining porcelain, 
which is obedience to God’s commandments, both the positive and the 
negative. Within this castle there is a castle of rock, which is gratitude 
for Divine gifts and surrender to the Divine will. Within this castle 
there is a further one, of iron, which is leaving all in the hands of God. 
Within this, there is a castle of silver, which is mystical faith. Within 
this there is a castle of gold, which is the contemplation of God—glory 


Hague: East-West Publications, 1978, p. 6. Schimmel insists upon the spiritual su- 
periority of Ahmad to his more famous brother Abu Hamid al-Ghazzali, or Al- 
gazel: the latter cannot compete with his brother ‘‘in depth of experience nor in 
beauty of language. . . . Abu Hamid is reported to have acknowledged his brother’s 
superiority in the path of love. . .’’ (Mystical Dimensions of Islam, Chapel Hill: Univ 
of North Carolina Press, 1975, p. 294). 

26 Let us look at two passages from the Kitab al-tajrid [‘‘The Book of Spiritual 
Nakedness’’] by Ahmad al-Ghazzali (Ms. Escurialense 1566, folios 36v and 37v): 


(F.36v): The heart, the spirit, and the most profound depths of the soul are 
like unto a pearl which is within a shell which is within a cage which is within 
a room. The room, the shell, and the pearl are like unto the heart, the spirit, 
and the most profound depths of the soul. Unless one arrive at the room, one 
cannot arrive at the cage, and unless one arrive at the cage, one cannot arrive 
at the bird within it. Thus it is also that unless one arrive at the heart, one can- 
not arrive at the spirit, and unless one arrive at the spirit, one cannot arrive 
at the sweetest depths of the soul. . . 


(F.37v): Its true and real image is made of three circles, each one of them about 
the other, and they are these: the greatest of the circles is the world of the mys- 
teries; the intermediate one is the world of the spirits; the least is the world of 
the hearts (cf. Asin, ‘‘El simil. . .’’, pp. 265-266). 
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and honor to Him! For God—praised be He!—hath said (Koran, XVI, 
191), ‘Satan has no power over those who believe and place their trust 


in God’’ (op. cit. , 267-8) 


Indeed Asin had come upon a somewhat schematically but never- 
theless precisely rendered precedent for St Teresa’s image. Al- 
though we do not find in the Nawadir the exhaustive mystical elabo- 
ration which St Teresa achieves, nonetheless all the principal ele- 
ments of an image which the Saint believed to be the offspring of 
her own inspired imagination are there present. The soul which 
aspires to contemplation is conceived as moving or evolving through 
seven successive degrees of perfection, and these degrees are like 
concentric castles: in the seventh of these castles lives God, and in 
the ““deeps’’ of the soul ecstatic union is achieved—exactly as Satan, 
in the symbol as formulated by St Teresa, is locked outside these 
spiritual depths of the soul, which resides in peace and quietude. 

But the specific problem of the origin or origins of the castle- 
symbol was still not altogether solved by Asin Palacios, because the 
documentary evidence in his possession was a manuscript dating 
from the end of the sixteenth century, and therefore contemporary 
with or following St Teresa. Furthermore, the eminent Arabist be- 
lieved that the basic symbol of the castle of the soul was born with 
Abu Hamid al-Ghazzali sometime in the twelfth century and that it 
was perfected in Islam much later, with the text of the Nawadir. 
While it is true that Asin suspected that this collection of religious 
stories must have been circulating since remote times, he lacked the 
evidence to support his intuition. Thus, Asin did not once for all 
demonstrate that the symbolic schema of the concentric castles or 
dwellings of the soul had come to flower in Islam before St Teresa 
of Avila. 

It has been my good fortune, though, to be able to resolve some 
of the doubts about the matter left by Asin, for I have come upon 
documentary evidence which was not available to him in his 1946 
essay. This has brought me the sort of happiness which only occa- 
sionally comes to researchers, even after long years of digging. My 
delight at this material is only shadowed by the thought that Asin 
Palacios did not live to see his hypothesis confirmed. We should 
remember that it was only after Asin’s death that Enrico Cerulli?’ 


27 Cf. his studies Jl ‘‘Libro della Scala’’ e la questione della fonte arabo-spagnola della 
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came across the translated text of the Mi‘raj, or ‘“The Ascension [or, 
in some translations, ‘‘Stairway’’] of Mohammed,’’ which was ex- 
actly the document Asin needed for proof that Dante could have had 
access to Muslim eschatological literature in Florence. It was pre- 
cisely these dark legends of the afterlife, Asin believed (cf Escatologia 
musulmana de la Divina Comedia [‘‘Muslim Eschatology in the Divine 
Comedy’’, 1919), which Dante masterfully translated into his famous 
work. Cerulli managed to show that Asin was correct, but unfor- 
tunately the great Arabist never knew. 

Nor did Asin ever know of the mystical tract which we have dis- 
covered and which pushes the date of the symbol of the seven 
concentric castles back to ninth-century Islam. This document is the 
Magqamat al-qulub (‘‘Stations of the Hearts’’) of Abu-l-Hasan al-Nuri 
of Baghdad.2® Paul Nwyia has edited the text using four manu- 
scripts from Istanbul, and we have translated the text in its entirety 
from Arabic into Spanish.2? In the eighth chapter (‘‘dwelling’’ or 
‘“station’’ [maqam]) of the text, Nuri illustrates the path which the 
soul must take to reach God, and he employs the symbol of the seven 
concentric castles to do so; this is, then, a passage virtually identical 
to that which appears in the Nawadir, translated by Asin for his 1946 
article. The text of the Maqamat dates from the ninth century, but 
the image, according to Nwyia, must be even earlier, since it is 
found in the works of Tirmidhi Hakim, and especially in his Kitab 
gawr al-umur. It does not seem incautious, then, given this docu- 
ment, to suspect that we are in the presence of a metaphoric motif 
recurrent in Islamic thought and writing. The two examples which 
Asin and I have been able to document—with so many centuries’ 
difference between the manuscripts (between, that is, the ninth and 
sixteenth centuries)—argues, we can fairly assume, for a long liter- 
ary tradition for this figure, replaying itself across the centuries.”° 


“Divina Comedia’’ (Vatican, 1949) and Nuove ricerche sol ‘‘Libro della Scala’’ e la 
conoscenza dell’ Islam in Occidente (Vatican, 1972). 

28 The name of this Baghdadian mystic is ground for some controversy: 
Annemarie Schimmel and Paul Nwyia, among others, believe that it should be 
‘‘Abu-l-Hasan al-Nuri,’’ while the great expert and editor of Nuri, Kamil al- 
Shaibi, of the University of Baghdad, insists upon the variant ‘‘Abu-l-Husayn al- 
Nuri.”’ 

29 T am now preparing my translated version of the Magamat al-quliib for publi- 
cation; it will be accompanied by a study of the parallels between it and medieval 
and Renaissance European mysticism. 

30 Consulted with respect to this Islamic mystical tradition, Annemarie 
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Miguel Asin Palacios was, then, correct when he suspected that 
the image of the seven concentric castles had to date somewhat be- 
fore the sixteenth century, the date of the text of the Nawadir. But 
another of Asin’s hypotheses needs to be recast: if by the ninth cen- 
tury Abu-l-Hasan al-Nuri had formulated the image (which may be 
even older) into its ‘‘final’’ manifestation, then the image cannot 
have evolved slowly, as Asin thought, from al-Ghazzali in the 
twelfth century when the soul appears as a single castle assaulted by 
the devil. The image, in fact, already comprised of the more compli- 
cated dimensions of the seven concentric circles or dwellings, 1s 
much, much older in Islam than the twelfth century, nor can it be 
in the anonymous Nawadir that we see its first entry into Sufi litera- 
ture. I suspect that the image of the concentric castles must be a true 
commonplace, repeated time and time again in Muslim mystical 
literature, and that a more exhaustive investigation into that litera- 
ture will produce further examples in addition to those that Miguel 
Asin and I have been able to discover. 

Abu-l-Hasan al-Nuri’s mystical tract is of particular interest be- 
cause until now no other author among those documented to have 
used the castle-symbol (with the exception of the anonymous writer 
of the Nawadir) organized the symbol’s elements so similarly to the 
way they are structured by St Teresa. Let us examine how precisely 
the Sufi master Nuri foreshadows the Nawadir and draws—a full 
eight centuries before the mystical saint from Avila—the image 
which St Teresa considered personal and inspired. We have trans- 
lated from the Arabic the chapter dealing with the symbol of the 
seven interior castles; its title is cy “' <8 y yye> , or ‘The 
Castles of the Believer’s Heart’’: 


Know thee that God—praised be He!—created in the heart of be- 
lievers seven castles surrounded by walls. He commanded that be- 
lievers dwell within these castles and He placed Satan without, bark- 
ing at them as the dog barks. The first enclosed castle is of corundum 
[yagut, a crystalline stone which may have several colors; here, 


Schimmel suggested the possibility that the anonymous text of the Nawadir does 
nothing but paraphrase Chapter VIII of Nuri’s Magamat. This would be hard to 
prove in any definitive way, of course; but in any case, whether this is an instance 
of the re-elaboration of a spiritual symbol by a later mystic or a conscious 
paraphrase of Niri’s image, one immediately perceives that in one way or another 
the symbol of the seven castles of the soul had been popularized in the literature 
of Islamic mysticism throughout a period of at least eight centuries. 
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probably ‘‘ruby’’ or “‘sapphire,’’ perhaps ‘‘emerald,’’ or perhaps 
even aclear crystalline stone that resembled a diamond], and [this cas- 


tle] is mystical acquaintance with God—praised be He! —; and about 
this castle there lies a castle of gold, which is faith in God—praised be 
He! —; and about this castle there lies a castle of silver, which is faith- 


fulness in word and deed; and about this castle there lies a castle of 
iron, which is surrender to the Divine will—blessed be the Divinity! 
—,; and about this castle there lies a castle of brass, which is carrying 
out the commandments of God—praised be He!—; and about this 
castle there lies a castle of alum, which is keeping the commandments 
of God, both the positive and the negative; and about this castle there 
lies a castle of baked clay which is the mortification of the sensitive soul 
in every action... . 

As the word of God—praised be He!—states, ‘‘Against my servants 
thou shalt have no power’’ (Koran XII, 40). The faithful man is thus 
within these castles; and him who is within the castle of corundum 
Satan has no manner of reaching, so long as the faithful man observe 
the rules of the mortification of the sensitive soul. But if he once fail 
to observe them and say ‘‘it is not necessary,’’ then Satan wins the 
castle from him which is of baked clay; and he covets the next. When 
the faithful man grows negligent in keeping the commandments of 
God both positive and negative, Satan wins from him the castle which 
is of alum; and he covets the third. When the faithful man abandons 
surrender to the Divine will—praised be God! —then Satan takes from 
him the castle of brass; and he covets the fourth, and so on until the 
last castle.?! 


It is obvious that this symbolic schema is of the same family as the 
sixteenth-century Nawadir and that it also contains (though perhaps 
embryonically) all the principal elements of St Teresa’s figure: the 
soul—or, better said, the soul’s mystical path—is conceived of as 
seven successive dwellings or rooms represented by concentric cas- 
tles. Satan lurks about the first castles, especially, awaiting his 
chance to seize them, while the faithful man who manages to pene- 
trate to the most inward castle achieves union with God. There are 
specific parallels of great interest: St Teresa speaks of the ‘‘dwell- 
ings’’ or “‘mansions’’ (moradas) of the soul, no doubt remembering 
the verse from John 14:2, ‘‘In my father’s house there are many 


31 The original Arabic text is printed in Paul Nwyia: Textes inédits d’Abi-l-Hasan 
al-Nin, Beirut: Mélanges de |’ Université Saint-Joseph, 1968, Vol. XLIV, F.9, pp. 
135-6. Nwyia also discusses the Magamat in his Exégése coranique et langage mystique: 
Nouvel essai sur le lextque technique des mystiques musulmans (Beirut: Dar-el-Machreq, 
1970), and it is curious that in that study he does not take into account the essay 
written by Asin Palacios (against whom Nwyia published such polemics) on the 
symbol of St Teresa’s castles and their relation to Islam. 
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mansions.’’ However, as Miguel Asin Palacios has shown in his 
Sadilies y alumbrados (‘‘Shadhilites and Illuminati’’),22 the concept of 
the dwelling as the permanent state of the soul (as opposed to a state 
more ephemeral or transitory) seems to derive from the Islamic con- 
cept of the stage on the path of perfection as maqam, or ‘‘dwelling,”’ 
which the Arabic word exactly signifies. This technical usage is un- 
common in medieval Christian spirituality, but Sufis such as Nuri 
and al-Hujwiri*? coined it hundreds of years before it acquired cur- 
rency in the Carmelite school. 

Nuri compares the devil, the enemy of the soul, to a dog; St Tere- 
sa, to filthy beasts or vermin. The Saint would appear to be closer 
to the Shadhilite brotherhood of the thirteenth century, which con- 
cretized the enemies of the soul as a mob of beasts and vermin which 
assault the interior castle.** But the Baghdadian mystic Nuri is not 
so distant from the Saint after all: we should recall the impact which 
any image of threatening impurity would have on a Muslim, ac- 
customed to purifying rituals such as ablutions. And in Islam the 
dog is the impure animal par excellence: a member of the faithful is not 
allowed to pray where a dog has passed. Thus Nuri’s “‘dog’’ trans- 
lates, emotionally, into the ‘‘filthy beasts’’ or ‘‘vermin’’ with which 
St Teresa metaphorizes our impurities, or into the devil himself. 

One obvious difference between St Teresa’s castles and those of 
the Arabs is the precious materials with which they are constructed. 
Interestingly, St Teresa seems to have changed the polychrome cas- 
tles of the Islamic symbol into diamantine, transparent palaces. 
They do doubtless diverge here, but we should note that in con- 
structing his castles Nuri of Baghdad avails himself of ‘“‘prima 
materia’’ which will symbolically indicate the spiritual progress of 
the soul within itself, and so in that sense does not greatly differ from 
the mystical itinerary of St Teresa. Taken from outside to inside, the 
constitutive materials of the Arabic castles ascend in quality as does 
the sublime path they represent: the castle of clay (a fragile, friable 
substance) symbolizes the mortification of the sensitive soul (that is, 


32 In Al-And, vols. IX to XVI (1944-1951). 

33 Cf. SAli B. SUthman Al-Jullabi al-Hujwiri, Kashf al-Mahjub: The Oldest Persian 
Treatise on Sufism, trans. Reynold Nicholson, London: Gibb Memorial Series, vol. 
XXIII. 1976, p. 181. 

34 In most of the Muslim treatises the devil is conceived of as a dog or a lion, 
but in the Shadhilite text Tanwir he is changed into a mob of dirty vermin or fierce 
beasts which try to open a breach in the castle. (Cf. Asin, ‘El simil. . .”’, p. 271.) 
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the principles of the spiritual life). And from there we continually 
rise—through alum, brass, iron, silver, and gold—until we come to 
the most inward castle, union with God, which is of corundum (yaq- 
ut) and which would appear to be, in a lovely artistic and symbolic 
culmination, the precious gem for which the precious metals serve 
as a mounting. 

Although the schematic spiritual levels or stages of the Magamat 
al-qulub do not correspond perfectly to the extremely complex stages 
enunciated by St Teresa in her much longer treatise,* it is 
noteworthy that in both cases there is a very clear ascending scale 
of spiritual perfection. And we must note that the first and seventh 
of both Teresa’s and the Muslim’s castles do coincide exactly: in the 
first the sensitive soul is mortified and in the last God is at last pos- 
sessed. 

Furthermore, the idea of concentricity is as clearly presented in 
the Nawadir as in St Teresa, and especially in the Magamat al-qulub, 
where the castles are presented to us progressively from inside to 
outside. In the following passage from her Interior Castle, Teresa 
gives us her castles, too, from inside to outside, exactly as Nuri does: 


You must not imagine these mansions as arranged in a row, one be- 
hind another, but fix your attention on the centre, the room or palace 
occupied by the King. Think of a palmito [Peers footnote: ‘The palmi- 
to is a shrub, common in the south and east of Spain, with thick layers 
of leaves enclosing a succulent edible kernel.’], which has many outer 
rinds surrounding the savoury part within, all of which must be taken 
away before the centre can be eaten. Just so around this central room 
are many more, as there also are above it. . . (Interior Castle, I, 2, 8, 
pp. 207-208). 


But we do not in any way wish to imply by all this that the immediate 
source for the Avilan saint was Abu-l-Hasan al-Nuri. What we do 
propose is that the raw materials for the symbol of an interior castle, 
subdivided into seven concentric dwellings or apartments or castles, 
are imported from Islam. Muslims continue elaborating on this mo- 
tif throughout the Middle Ages; Nuri and the author of the Nawadir 
are but two isolated (though very significant) examples of the Islam- 
ic use of the symbol of the mystical castles. What the matter comes 


39 Already commented upon by Annemarie Schimmel, when she notes the 
parallels between the symbols of the two treatise-writers: ‘‘the Baghdad Sufi does 
not reach the psychological depths of the great Carmelite nun’’ (Mystical. . ., op.cit., 


p. 61). 
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down to, indeed, is a true commonplace of Sufi literature: Miguel 
Asin Palacios was unable fully to see how widespread the image was 
in medieval Muslim literature, where the castle-symbol was repeat- 
edly elaborated long before European mystics in their turn em- 
ployed it. Let us here repeat once again that the general equation 
of the soul to a castle does seem virtually universal, as Jung’s work 
shows. But still it is significant that Muslims appropriated the image 
and propagated it throughout their extensive and complex mystical 
literature, almost invariably antedating the European use; and it is 
even more significant that it is among the Arabs that we find the al- 
legory of the seven concentric castles (themselves ascetico-mystical 
dwellings) fully worked out. This finding is of such remarkable in- 
terest because we in the West have believed that St Teresa, in her 
genius, invented this figure, or at the least made an extraordinarily 
original amplification of the simple equation of the soul to a castle 
into the lovely, full image which we know today. 

Let us briefly survey the image of the castles (and its variants) 
among Islamic mystics. It would seem obvious that we need to con- 
siderably expand the brief outline of the evolution of the symbol 
given by Asin in his posthumous 1946 article. In his [hya? Sulum ad- 
din (‘‘Revivification of the Religious Sciences’’), al-Ghazzali 
repeatedly alludes to the spiritual castle whose gates—anger, envy, 
and gluttony, among others—must be defended against the attacks 
of the devil.2° His conception of the besieged fortress of the soul, 
with its vulnerable portals, is almost identical to the fortress which 
we saw in Francisco de Osuna, except that Algazel precedes the 
Franciscan by four centuries. The celebrated thirteenth-century 
Murcian poet and mystic Ibn ‘Arabi portrays his own esoteric illu- 
minations as a citadel composed of a multitude of chambers and 
doors successively passed through as mystical knowledge grows 
(Futuhat [II, p. 768-774]),7’ so that his allegory is powerfully 
reminiscent of the Portuguese Dom Duarte’s, as well as of other Eu- 
ropean mystics’. The Jeit-motif of the castle (or sanctuary, or house) 
of the soul is extremely widespread in Islam— Annemarie Schimmel 
believes that it dates from at least the time of Nuri of Baghdad, who 


36 Thya Sulum al-Din: Vivification des Sciences de la For (Analysé par G. H. 
Bousquet), Paris: Librairie Max Besson, 1955, pp. 215-16. 

37 For a more detailed study of Ibn-‘Arabi, see Miguel Asin Palacios, “‘Jbn 
Masarra y su escuela,’’ in Obras escogidas, Madrid, 1964, p. 214. 
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was writing in the ninth century.*8 Mystics such as Jalaloddin 
Rumi and Najm ad-din al-Kubra, both twelfth-century, employ this 
motif constantly.2? When the mystics of the fourteenth-century 
Hispano-African Shadhilite brotherhood or sect (Ibn Ata’ Allah of 
Alexandria, for example,*°) use the image of the castle, we can then 
say that it has become a true cliché of Sufi literature of the Middle 
Ages. 

So widespread is this literary motif of the castle of the soul that we 
find it as well in Muslim literature written in Persian. In one very 
interesting variant much closer to the Nawadir and Nuri’s Magamat 
(and therefore, of course, to St Teresa), the Persian author Nezami 


38 The Triumphal. . ., p. 278. Nuri uses a wealth of images in which the depths 
of the soul, or qalb, are portrayed as a dwelling or residence. Chapter XVI of the 
Magamat is of utmost interest, for there the mystic’s heart is compared to a house 
of two doors, one of which opens onto the world and the other onto the beyond, 
and inside the house is the King (God), protected by two viziers or assistants. The 
image, which Nuri paints in detail, is powerfully reminiscent of that image por- 
trayed by Juan de los Angeles in his Didlogos de la conquista del espiritual y secreto reino 
de Duos (‘‘Dialogues on the Conquering of the Spiritual and Secret Kingdom of 
God’’), in which twelve great burly guards protect the interior castle of the soul. 
There is needed a careful study of the possible Islamic influences on Juan de los 
Angeles; they are quite significant, and almost always distinct from those seen in 
St Teresa and St John of the Cross. 

39 Najm ad-din al-Kubra describes in vivid detail his spiritually illuminated 
soul, which is portrayed as a house in which a candle is suddenly lighted and one 
sees the vermin, or spiritual impurities, which have yet to be cast out of it. Kabra 
visualizes the vermin as swine, leopards, asses, bulls, elephants (among other 
animals) which are at last eradicated by the constant prayers of the mystic (Die 
Fawath al-Gamal wa Fawatih al-Galal, Herausgegeben und Erlautert von Fritz Mei- 
er, Franz Steiner, Wiesbaden: Verlag GMBH, 1957, p. 25). 

40 Following is a representative passage from the Kitab al-Tanwir fi isqat al-taqdir 
(Cairo, 1321 H.), by Ibn SAta? Allah: 


. the dwellings of mystical certainty and the light which floods them all is 
most like the walls or bastions which surround the city and its castles. The walls 
are the lights and the castles are the dwellings of mystical certainty, which sur- 
round the city of the heart. For that man whose heart is surrounded by the wall 
of certainty and whose dwellings, which are the walls of the lights in the form 
of castles, are whole and firm, Satan has no way to come at him, nor in his 
house find dwelling in which to rest. . . (ef. Asin, ‘‘El simil. . .”’, pp. 263-64). 

‘*The author of the Tanwir himself, the Shadhilite Ibn ‘Ata? Allah of Alexan- 
dria, completes his image of the castles in another book, symbolizing this as- 
sault [upon the soul] on the part of temptations by the passions and by the 
devil, not . . . in the isolated figure of a lion or a dog, but rather now in the 
figure of a horde of revolting and disgusting vermin and ferocious beasts, 
which manage to penetrate the soul’’ (p. 267). 
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in his Haft Paykar (‘‘Seven Princesses’’)*! illustrates the mystical 
progress of the soul** as seven castles (or of one castle with seven 
towers or cupolas which are in turn themselves castles), correspond- 
ing to the colors and characteristics of the seven planets. In these 
seven castles reside seven princesses dressed in the seven colors as- 
sociated with those planets. The Sassanid prince Bahram Gor, a 
figure who represents the soul in search of God, visits each castle or 
cupola in turn, thereby describing a symbolic path from the color 
black of the first castle, which represents the still-hidden majesty of 
God (and which reminds us of the first castles still dark and filled 
with vermin which we find in St Teresa), to the white of the resplen- 
dent seventh castle (in which Teresa finds union with the Divinity). 
This allegorical motif was in turn extensively and insistently 
reproduced by Persian miniaturists.*? The metaphorical transfigu- 
ration of the soul into a castle is so dear to Islam that it has passed 
into the vernacular: in Arab one often hears ‘‘muhasana,’’ which 
means something like “‘may the castle of God around you protect 
you.’’*4 

Muslims, furthermore, constantly use the number seven to indi- 
cate the dwellings along the mystic path. Of course seven has been 
the perfect or mystical number par excellence not only in the East but 
in the West as well (as we recall from the impassioned defense of this 
number by St Gregory in his Moralia and by St Augustine in his 
commentaries on the Psalms*), but the Arabs associate it con- 


41 The title in Persian, ‘‘Haft Paykar,’’ may also be translated ‘‘Seven Por- 
traits’ or ‘‘Seven Effigies.’’ The poem has been alternatively titled Haft Gumbad 
(‘‘Seven Cupolas’’). Cf Peter J. Chelkowski, Mirror of the Invisible World: Tales from 
the Kamseh of Nezami, New York: Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1975, p. 113. 

42 In spite of its intense eroticism, this work has frequently been seen as a mys- 
tical treatise: 


[The Haft Paykar| can be interpreted as mystical. Nezami is an enigmatic poet 
who does not draw a sharp line between the erotic and the mystical, and very 
often he uses one as an illustration for the other. . . The seven stories told by 
the seven princesses can be interpreted as the seven stations of human life, or 
the seven aspects of human destiny, or the seven stages of the mystic way (tbid. , 
p. 113). 

43 Both Chelkowski (op. cit.) and Rudolf Gelpi (Nezami— Die Sieben Geschichten der 
Steben Prinzessinnen, Manese Verlag [Zurich], 1959) publish magnificent reproduc- 
tions of these Persian miniatures. 

44 T am grateful to my old Harvard friend Wasma’a Chorbachi and to my col- 
league Muhammad Alwan of the Department of Near Eastern Studies at Harvard 
University for bringing this fact to my attention (August 1977). 

45 The most exquisite and erudite disquisitions have been written to explain the 
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stantly with the dwellings or castles of the soul, just as St Teresa 
does, though as opposed to other European mystics who employ the 
general allegory of the soul as a besieged fortress. Abu-l-Hasan al- 
Nuri, the anonymous author of the Nawadir, and the Persian 
Nezami are, then, in good company when they portray seven mysti- 
cal dwellings or castles as the stages on the path of spiritual ascension 
of the soul. This represents a very long tradition in Islam: Semnani 
(in the fourteenth century) speaks of ‘‘une physiologie mystique articulée 
en sept organs ou centres subtils [latifa]. . .’’,*° and the critic Henry 
Corbin associates the case of Semnani with other Sufi mystics such 
as Najm-din al-Kubra*’ and Mansur al-Hallaj. In his Tohfa (7, 8) 


sacredness of the number seven. For St Gregory seven is the apex of perfection be- 
cause “‘it is composed of one even and one odd number, and of an even number 
which may be divided and of an odd number which may not.’’ To this he adds that 
Holy Scripture holds seven to be the number of perfection, and that on the seventh 
day God rested. (Morales, F. 111, Seville, 1514, Biblioteca Nacional de Madrid, 
R/16641-52). Augustine calls seven the number of the law of grace. It is made up 
of the numbers four and three: the four symbolizes the earth, formed of four ele- 
ments, while the three, by contrast, is the paradigm of the Holy Trinity. For mys- 
tics, seven thus represents the union of the earthly and the divine, and so by exten- 
sion the mystery of the Redemption. 

Islam, too, like so many religions, attributes to seven utmost perfection, as Peter 
Chelkowski explains: 


In Islam, seven is called the first perfect number. Combined of three and four, 
it is geometrically expressed as a triangle and a square. Traditionally there are 
seven seas and seven climes or geographical areas. Each is characterized by 
special physical conditions associated with the Body of the Universe and spe- 
cial psychic conditions associated with the Universal Soul. Each clime is sym- 
bolized by a planet which determines its color on earth by generating its own 
astral light. These colors are also expressed geometrically. This triangle sym- 
bolizes body, spirit, and soul. The remaining four colors—red, yellow, green, 
and blue—constitute a square and represent the active qualities of nature such 
as heat, cold, wetness and dryness; the four directions; the four seasons of the 
year; and the life cycle from childhood to death (op. cit., p.113). 


Paul Nwyia (Exégese, op.cit., p. 332) argues, for his part, that ‘‘Le nombre sept est cora- 
nique. Ainst y a-t-il sept cieux (2, 29), sept portes de l’enfer (15, 44), sept sourantes matani, 
sept océans (31, 27), etc.’’ The sacredness of the number seven is so central to Islam 
that Muhammad ben Abderrahman al-Hamadhani dedicates to this number his 
Kitab es-saba‘iyyat ft maova‘iz al-barriat (Cairo, 1323). The universal consecration of 
this number is obvious: nor in its spiritual disquisitions did Judaic mysticism, as 
we will see, overlook it. 

*6 Cf. Henry Corbin, L’homme de lumiére dans le soufisme itranien, Paris: Présence, 
Collection Le Soleil dans le coeur, 1961, p. 179. 

47 Kubra refers to the seven interior ‘‘heavens’’ of the soul, which are the seven 
planes of being or the seven mystical dwellings of the ‘‘man of light.’’ Cf Corbin, 
thid., p. 122, and Kubra, op.cit., chap. 18. 
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the Hispano-Muslim mystic Ibn-‘Arabi offers a variant on that 
image when he describes the ‘‘wrappings’’ of the heart (which are 
the mystic dwellings) and their properties: ‘‘the seventh is called 
blood of the heart, and it is the mine from which arise the lights of 
enlightenment.’’*8 Razbehan of Shiraz (in the thirteenth century) 
no doubt calls upon this tradition when he tells us in his Diarum 
spirituale that it is in a state between waking and sleep that the interi- 
or of our soul is revealed to us. He looks up at the sky and sees that 
the constellation Ursa Major forms seven orifices, through which 
God is revealed. God Himself explains to Ruzbehan that these are 
the seven orifices of His throne, whose counterpart may be found 
within the mystic’s soul (Corbin, of.cit., p. 79). 

These seven stations or mystical dwellings of the Arabs seem in 
many cases to be a projection of the seven heavens onto the spiritual 
microcosm of the human soul (Corbin, of.ctt., p.66). In some 
authors, such as Semnani and Nezami, the dwellings or castles of the 
soul retain the colors and attributes of the planets to which they cor- 
respond. It is interesting to recall in this regard the paradisal 
heavens described in the Mi‘raj (or ‘Ascension of Mohammed’’), 
which are made of seven different metals and precious gems, and 
which sometimes are described in terms of castles.*? The seven con- 
centric heavens of Ibn-al-‘Arabi’s Book of the Night-Voyage to the 


48 The similarity between Ibn-‘Arabi and Nuri is striking: the former calls the 
seventh and final dwelling of ecstasy ‘‘blood of the heart,’’ while the latter 
metamorphoses it, as we recall, into a corundum or ruby, likewise red. (The yaqut 
or corundum is crystallized aluminum oxide, and many precious stones are 
distinctly-colored varieties of this material. Nevertheless, the Arabian colleagues 
whom we have consulted in this matter all agree that the yaqut is principally asso- 
ciated with a red stone, almost always the ruby.) Nwyia translates yaqut ‘‘jacinthe”’ 
(Exégese. . ., op.cit., p. 333), though this may be either ‘‘topaz’’ or ‘‘ruby’’ in com- 
mon parlance, or indeed ‘‘jacinth’’ in archaic language, an orange- or red-colored 
gem. 

49 The heavens of paradise, according to the Mi‘raj (‘‘Ascension [Stairway] of 
Mohammed’’), are, from first to eighth, made of: iron, brass, silver, gold, pearl, 
emerald, ruby, and topaz. As we see, even when the seventh heaven is not the last, 
it is made, like Nuri’s, of ruby. Furthermore, these paradises are sometimes identi- 
fied (or confused) with castles: the seventh, called ‘‘ Jannat al-Na‘im, ’’ ‘‘ts like unto 
the castle of paradise, over all, and to it comes God. . .whose own house it 1s.’’ Thus, with 
Nuri and Nezami, we seem to be confronting a consistent tradition. Cf. José Munoz 
Sendino, La escala de Mahoma: Traduccién del drabe al castellano, latin y francés, ordenada 
por Alfonso X el Sabio, Madrid: Ministerio de Asuntos Extranjeros, 1949, pp. 207- 
210, p. 215, p. 244. 
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Mayesty of the Most Generous would appear, likewise, to be the counter- 
part of those seven ‘‘heavens’’ or mansions of the soul which to a 
certain extent, according to Miguel Asin, Dante apparently 
reproduced in the seven celestial mansions which he set in antithesis 
to the seven circles of Hell.°° 

This association of the seven celestial orbits with the seven mysti- 
cal dwellings, insisted upon by Islamic mystical literature, is of great 
antiquity, and was already present, according to Henry Corbin, in 
the ritual construction of the Babylonian ziggurats: ‘‘Los célebres ztq- 
qurats de Babylonte typifiaent la montagne cosmique aux sept étages, aux 
couleurs respectives des sept Cieux; par elles était possible, rituellement, l’ascen- 
ston jusqu’au sommet. . .”’ (op.cit., p. 66). 

Mircea Eliade also refers to this tradition of the ritual ascent of 
seven rungs or platforms representing the seven heavens or seven 
dwellings of the soul. He points out that its ultimate origin is Orien- 
tal, though Orphic and Pythagorean cults contributed greatly to its 
later diffusion through the Greco-Roman world (of. cit., pp. 102-111 
+ notes). 

Of particular interest is Eliade’s description of the initiatory stair- 
way or ladder of the Mithric mysteries; this ascent is undoubtedly 
related to the multi-colored mystical apartments or dwellings of 
Nuri of Baghdad: 


In the mysteries of Mithra the ceremonial ladder (climax) had seven 
rungs, each made of a different metal. According to Celsus (Origen, 
Contra Celsum) the first rung was lead, and corresponded to the 
“‘heaven’’ of Saturn, the second tin (Venus), the third bronze 
(Jupiter), the fourth iron (Mercury), the fifth ‘‘the alloy of money”’ 
(Mars), the sixth silver (the moon) and the seventh gold (the sun). The 
eighth rung, Celsus tells us, represents the sphere of the fixed stars. 
By climbing this ceremonial ladder, the initiate was in fact going 
through the “‘seven heavens’’ and thus attaining the empyrean (Pat- 
terns, pp. 104-105). 


We have lingered over this ancient Eastern association between the 
seven cosmic heavens and the seven heavens (or dwellings or castles) 
of the soul because St Teresa cannot have been altogether ignorant 
of it. In her Jnterior Castle she alludes to the fact that the soul, divided 


°0 The symmetrical notion of seven heavens whose counterparts are the seven 
infernal strata or circles comes, according to Miguel Asin, from the first centuries 
of Islam. Cf. his Escatologta musulmana de la Divina Comedia, pp. 227 and 233-235. 
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into seven dwellings or castles, is the counterpart of the heaven in 
which God resides. The Reformer naturally supports her equation 
with Biblical citations: when she says that the soul is a castle of fine 
crystal with many rooms (or apartments), ‘‘as in heaven there are 
many dwellings,’’ she is doubtlessly thinking of John 14:2. The 
same is true when she adds that ‘‘the soul of the righteous man 1s 
nothing but a paradise, in which, as God tells us, He takes His 
delight’’ (Proverbs 8:31), ‘‘made in his image and likeness’’ (Gene- 
sis 1:26).°! Yet finally Teresa’s symbolic conception is more nearly 
related to that of her mystical brethren in the East: the soul is por- 
trayed as seven concentric castles which are the dwelling-places the 
soul must pass through on its path to God and which in turn are 
made in the image and semblance of the dwellings (or houses or 
mansions) of heaven—which must, by all lights, number seven— 
and which are constructed from certain precious materials. 
Finally, one last coincidence of the Teresian scheme with the 
Arabs: St Teresa alternately associates the soul with a castle seven 
times concentric and with a globe, or a circumference of concentric 
dwellings. She sometimes calls the castle ‘‘Orient pearl’’ (Interior 
Castle, 2, 1, p. 205); that is, a white, glowing sphere. The mystic 
Semnani also tells us that the seven ‘‘orbs’’ of light of his soul cor- 
respond to the seven heavens which one must ascend on the path to 
the Creator, while the Persian Kubra conceives his soul in quietude, 
like a transparent orb or circle of light (¢f Corbin, op.czt., pp. 105, 
128), quite similar to the ‘‘Eastern pearl’’ with which St Teresa like- 
wise fuses her conception of the soul. While the image of a circle or 
sphere is a universal symbol of perfection and of God, the specific 
context in which first the Arabs and then Teresa conceive these orbs 
or globes of diamantine light, merging them with the seven heavens 
or castles of their souls in search of God, is unsettlingly close.°? 


51 Interior Castle, 1, 1, p. 201; italics added. Peers in English makes these same 
associations, with notes to this effect. 

52 For a full study of other possibly related Islamic symbols in St Teresa, cf. my 
essay ‘‘Santa Teresa y el Islam: Los simbolos del vino del éxtasis, la apretura y la 
anchura, el jardin del alma, el Arbol mfstico, el gusano de seda, los siete castillos 
concéntricos”’ (‘‘St Teresa and Islam: The Symbols of the Wine of Ecstasy, Strait- 
ness and Breadth, the Garden of the Soul, the Mystical Tree, the Silkworm, the 
Seven Concentric Castles’’), Ephemerides Carmeliticae, XXXII (1981-2), pp. 
629-678. For other studies related to this subject, cf. also ‘‘Anonimia y posible filia- 
cién islAmica del soneto ‘No me mueve, mi Dios, para quererte’’’ (NRFH, XXIV, 
1975, pp. 243-266), reproduced in a revised version in this volume; ‘‘Huellas del 
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To this point the Muslim castles of the soul are in very close con- 
junction with St Teresa’s. But there is another tradition which like- 
wise has a certain claim to genealogical connection, and which we 
should now acknowledge. This is the Jewish mystical tradition. Dur- 
ing the first period of this vast secular literature, specifically in the 
fifth and sixth centuries of the Christian era, several curious treatis- 
es, collectively known as the Hekhalot, were written anonymously. 
These visionary writings consist of a description of certain ‘‘hek- 
halot’’ (palaces or temples) which are the dwelling of the God of 
Israel. ‘The gnostic passes dazzled through the chambers and in the 
seventh and last palace he finds the throne of the divine glory of 
God.°? The origin of this highly particularized celestial vision is the 


Islam en San Juan de la Cruz”’ (‘‘The Influence of Islam on St John of the Cross’’) 
(Vuelta, XLV, August 1980, pp. 5-11); ‘‘Los lenguajes infinitos de San Juan de la 
Cruz e Ibn-‘Arabi de Murcia’’ (‘“The Infinite Languages of St John of the Cross 
and Ibn-‘Arabi of Murcia’’) (Proceedings, VI International Congress of Hispani- 
cists, Toronto, 1980, p. 473-477); ‘‘Simbologia mistica musulmana en San Juan 
de la Cruz y Santa Teresa de Jests’’ (‘‘Muslim Mystical Symbolism in St John of 
the Cross and St Teresa’’) (VRFH, XXX, 1981, pp. 21-91), as well as my book 
San Juan de la Cruz y el Islam. 

53 I would like to express my gratitude to my colleague Jaime Alazraki, of Har- 
vard University, for putting me on the track of these seven palaces of the Throne 
of God in Jewish mysticism. (Cf. his ‘‘El Golem de J. L. Borges’’ in Homenaje a Casal- 
duero, Gredos [Madrid], pp. 9-19.) Gershom Scholem goes deeply into the Hekhalot 
in Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism, Schocken, 1967 and Jewish Gnosticism, Merkabah 
Mysticism and Talmudic Tradition, New York: Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America, 5720/1960. For this study I have used the Italian translation of the Hek- 
halot by Elio Piatelli, J sette santuart (Hekhalot), Torino: Boringhieri, 1964. 

The most recent bibliography on the Hekhalot helps us better locate this enigmatic 
literature: Studies such as those of Ithamar Gruenwald (Apocalyptic and Merkavah 
Mysticism, E.J. Brill [Leyden/Cologne], 1980) and Ira Chernus (Mysticism in Rab- 
binic Judaism, Walter de Gruyter [Berlin/New York], 1982), continue the tradition 
of Scholem, setting the Hekhalot within the mystical or esoteric literature of ancient 
Judaism. But David J. Halperin (The Merkabah in Rabbinic Literature, American 
Oriental Society [New Haven], 1980) and Peter Schafer (‘“‘Merkavah Mysticism 
and Rabbinic Judaism,”’ Journal of the American Onental Society, CIV [1984], pp. 
537-41) are more skeptical. Schafer, to whom we owe an extraordinary synoptical 
edition of the Hekhalot (Synopse zur Hekhalot-Literatur, in collaboration with Mar- 
garete Schliiter and Hans Georg von Mutius, J.C.B. Mohr [Paul Siebeck], Tiibin- 
gen, 1981), is very deliberate and cautious about drawing conclusions as to the real 
meaning of the Hekhalot, since it is his opinion that we still know very little about 
the social and historical context that these texts are set in. He believes that in the 
last analysis they are very difficult to distinguish from apocalyptic and Midrathic 
writings. Halperin, commenting on the Synopse. . . (which he does in the most glow- 
ing terms in his review ‘‘A New Edition of Hekhalot Literature,’’ Journal of the 
American Onental Society, CIV (1984), pp. 543-552), argues that Shafer’s edition 
makes us doubt that the literature of the Hekhalot, so remarkably chaotic, really con- 
stitutes a mystical text in the strict sense of the notion of mysticism. The real thrust 
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commentaries on the first chapters of Genesis and Ezekiel: taking in- 
spiration from Biblical precedent, the primitive Jewish mystics give 
a detailed account of their direct vision of the Merkabah or throne of 
God (‘‘throne chariot,’’ according to Gershom Scholem in Major 
Trends [etc.], op.ctt., p. 46) to which they claim to ascend in ecsta- 
sy.°* The text of the ‘‘Greater Hekhalot’’ describes the ascension, 
or the voyage of the mystic,” to the seven palaces of God, located 
in the seventh heaven. At each palace— whose splendor blinds the 
viewer and whose dimensions are given us in terms of a journey of 
a walk of thousands of years’ duration°°—fearsome guardian an- 
gels are stationed, who try to prevent the gnostic from ascending to 
the divine throne. The soul requires a sort of passport to appease the 
wrath of these hostile angels; these safe-conduct passes are slips of 
paper with magical writing based on secret names. The soul presents 
the passport so as not to be thrown into a whirlwind of wind and fire 


of this ancient literature may rather have been, in the opinion of both these schol- 
ars, magical; that is, to act as a charm or spell which would produce concrete earthly 
benefits for those who practiced the magic. Not even the ‘‘celestial ascent’’ was es- 
sential: ‘‘the stay-at-homes who recite the appropriate formula can share, vicari- 
ously, in its benefits’’ (op.cit., p. 550). Halperin thus challenges the classical view 
of Hai Ghon, which had up to then been authoritative, that the Hekhalot were manu- 
als for achieving celestial ascent. It is obvious that this literature, to which we have 
only begun to have direct access, is going through a very serious re-examination 
and re-interpretation. The new hypotheses tend to isolate St Teresa from the Judaic 
tradition, which seems to have ignored or subordinated the mystical aspect in favor 
of mundane gratifications. 

54 Or descend? Scholem mentions (Major Trends [etc.], p. 46-7) that in some 
treatises, such as the ‘‘Lesser Hekhalot’’ and the Book of Enoch, the ascent to these 
palaces is clearly indicated, while in the ‘‘Greater Hekhalot,’’ ‘‘the visionary jour- 
ney of the soul to heaven is always referred to as the ‘descent of the Merkabah.’ 
The paradoxical character of this term is all the more remarkable because the 
detailed description of the mystical process nonetheless consistently employs the 
metaphor of ascent and not of descent.’’ The reasons for the linguistic change, 
which probably occurred around the year 500 of the Christian era, are obscure to 
Scholem. 

55 The characters who narrate their vision of the Throne of God usually are 
Rabbi Ishmael and Rabbi Akiba, who in some cases speak alternately. 

56 The Jewish, Muslim, and Christian eschatologies no doubt merit the exten- 
sive comparative study which has not yet been carried out. The descriptions of the 
celestial strata in the Hekhalot (later inherited by medieval cabalistic books like the 
Zohar) are strongly reminiscent of Muslim legends of the afterlife, in particular the 
famous Mi‘raj (‘‘Ascension of Mohammed’’). As is well-known, Asin Palacios con- 
vincingly demonstrated the presence of Islamic influences on the eschatology of 
Dante’s Divina Comedia, but yet to be studied are traces which in turn the Hekhalot’s 
ultramundane descriptions might have left on Muslim legends. Or, perhaps, on 
Dante directly. 
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which surrounds the thrones or palaces. At the gates of the seventh 
heaven the difficulties grow more severe, the armed door-keepers 
are more threatening and fearsome than ever: ‘“‘They stand angry 
and warlike, strong, harsh, fearful, terrifying, taller than mountains 
and sharper than peaks. . . Their swords are sharpened in their 
hands. Bolts of lightning flow and issue forth from the balls of their 
eyes, and balls of fire [issue] from their nostrils, and torches of fiery 
coals from their mouths. They are equipped with helmets and coats 
of mail, and javelins and spears hang upon their arms.’’*’ 
Although the ‘‘yoredé Merkabah,’’ as the mystics call them- 
selves,°® sometimes reach the seventh palace and hear the hymns of 
the angels and the songs of the very throne of the God of Israel 
(whose plans for vengeance against “‘vile Rome’’ are celebrated 
with harps and organ), Scholem reminds us that “‘the infinite gulf 
between the soul and God the King on his throne is not even bridged 
at the climax of mystical ecstasy’’ (Major Trends [etc.], op.cit., p. 55). 

But there is a very important difference between the Hebrew 
Hekhalot and St Teresa. The seven celestial palaces of the Jewish tra- 
dition indeed contain the throne of God, yet they do not constitute 
a metaphor for the progress or successive dwellings of the soul. 
Rarely is the notion of the visionary’s moral advance or progress 
through these palaces even touched upon, though in the following 
case the first five palaces seem to imply the acquisition of distinct 
virtues: 


Rabbi Akiba says to Rabbi Ishmael: ‘‘When I ascended to the first 
palace I was devout (haszd); in the second palace I was pure (¢ahor); in 
the third sincere (yashar); in the fourth I was wholly with God (tamin); 
in the fifth I displayed holiness before God; in the sixth I spoke the 
kedusha (the trishagion) before Him who spoke and created, in order 
that the guardian angels might not harm me; in the seventh palace I 
held myself erect with all my might, trembling in all limbs, and I spoke 
the following prayer. . .Praise be to Thee who art exalted, pratse be to the 
Sublime in the chamber of grandeur. . .’’ (Scholem, Major Trends, op.cit., 
pp. 78-9).°% 


57 In David R. Blumental, Understanding Jewish Mysticism: The Merkabah Tradt- 
tion and the Zohar Tradition, New York: KTAV Publishers, 1948, pp. 62-3. 

58 Many critics translate the term ‘‘yorédé Merkabah’’ as ‘‘riders in the chariot,’’ 
but Scholem corrects them and proposes the version ‘‘descenders of the Mer- 
kabah’’ (Mayor Trends [etc.], p. 47). 

°9 This angelic hymnology, which Scholem and other critics partially 
reproduce, could have some historical relation to the hymnology in the Dead Sea 
manuscripts (cf, Scholem, Jewzsh [etc.], p. 29). 
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However, Scholem himself has forestalled us: the sumptuous image 
of the seven palaces of the God of Israel (‘‘[ which] has evoked in the 
mind of more than one scholar comparison with the pattern of 
Byzantine society’’ [Major Trends, op.cit., p. 44]) is not parallel with 
the mystical progress of the soul: 


It must be emphasized that these tendencies [to set the stages of ascent 
in parallel with the degrees of perfection] are alien to the spirit of the 
Hekhalot literature. . . . Its subject is never man, be he even a saint. 
The form of mysticism which it represents takes no particular interest 
in man as such; its gaze is fixed on God and His aura, the radiant 
sphere of the Merkabah, to the exclusion of everything else. For the 
same reason it made no contribution to the development of the moral 
idea of the truly pious Jew. The moral doctrines found in the Hekhalot 
literature are pale and bloodless; the ideal to which the Hekhalot mystic 
is devoted is that of a visionary who holds the keys to the secrets of the 
divine realm and who reveals the vision in Israel (p.79). 


The Jewish Cabala of the medieval centuries—and especially the fa- 
mous book of Zohar attributed to the twelfth-century Spanish Jew 
Moshé de Leén—again takes up the idea of the seven celestial 
palaces or hekhalot, yet basically remains faithful to a vision whose 
central concern is speculation upon the aspect offered by the God of 
Israel on His throne. There are still terrible angels over whom Meta- 
tron presides and who try to prevent the gnostic from entering the 
seven celestial palaces or apartments of the Merkabah.© 

What significance do these primitive Jewish visionary treatises’ 
seven palaces of the Throne of God have for the Muslim and Teresi- 
an dwellings/castles? In the first place, like the Islamic castles the 
Jewish palaces would seem to have a cosmological substrate: the no- 
tion of the seven planetary heavens. This tradition, as is well- 
known, is of very great antiquity; we find it—as Scholem himself 
indicates—not only in gnostic but also in Babylonian, Pythagorean, 
and Hellenic cosmogonies. We should recall that in gnosticism the 
soul of the mystic, freed from the prison of the flesh, passes through 
the seven spheres, watched over by fierce and jealous guardians, until 
it reaches the ultimate light of its purification. This image, of a 
spiritual ascension through seven spheres, must have permeated 
both Jewish mystical tradition and the Muslim tradition, where it 


60 Cf El Zohar: Versién castellana e introduccién de Leon Dujeune (Five volumes, 
Editorial Sigal [Buenos Aires], 1977). 
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was transformed, somehow, into an image of castles or palaces. 
Jewish mysticism, as we have seen, by the fifth and sixth centuries 
of the modern period is speaking of the throne of God as seven 
palaces almost inaccessible to the courageous Israelite visionary. As 
we have just noted a common ideological substrate in these two 
Semitic mystical schools, and even though we are about to note im- 
portant distinctions between the Jewish palaces and the Islamic cas- 
tles, it does not seem farfetched to imagine the possibility of some 
sort of influence from the Jewish rabbis’ seven hekhalot on the Mus- 
lim mystics who celebrate the seven concentric castles of the soul 
several centuries later. After all, when Nuri wrote his Magamat, 
sometime around the ninth century, the tradition of the hekhalot was 
already ancient, and it is not at all improbable that 1t somehow circu- 
lated in his country. Jewish religious fathers such as Aaron ben 
Samuel of Baghdad, to take just one example, lived in the same 
place at exactly the same time as the Muslim Abu-l-Hasan al-Nurt. 
But on the other hand we must remember that this ancient Persian 
and Babylonian tradition of the seven planetary heavens associated 
with seven palaces is grafted at an early date onto Islamic astrologi- 
cal and spiritual thought. There is always the possibility that this 
primitive cultural fertilization may have occurred independently of 
Judaism, though speculation of this sort lies outside the range of this 
study. What is certain is that David Pingree gives us clear evidence 
that the image of the seven zodiacal houses or palaces presided over 
by wise mystics, coming directly from Babylonian or Persian tradi- 
tions, entered Islam at a very early date: 


As a variant on Dahhak’s twelve zodiacal palaces, Ibn al-Nadim men- 
tions another tradition according to which only seven were built, one 
named after each planet. The sage Tinkalus was put in charge of the 
temple of Jupiter, Tinqarus in charge of that of Mars, and Hermes in 
charge of that of Mercury. . . There can be little doubt that both the 
twelve and the seven palaces are modelled on the temples of the planets 
in Harran. . . .[The] variant version offered by Ibn al-Nadim, that in 
which only seven palaces appear, also can be shown to have connec- 
tion with the Arabic translations of the Pahlavi books; for both Tinka- 
lus. . ., of which Tinkarus is an obvious variant, and Hermes are sup- 
posed to be authors of books so translated.°! 


61 The Thousands of Abi Ma‘shar, The Warburg Institute, University of London, 
1968, p. 10-11. Pingree refers us to an extensive bibliography on the planetary 
palaces and their tutelary sages: Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist, Cairo, n.d., pp. 346, 391, 
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But even if we accept a possible general connection between Judaic 
mysticism and the somewhat later Islamic movement, even if we be- 
lieve that the Babylonian and Persian cultures exerted a parallel in- 
fluence on Jewish and Muslim mysticism, there are fundamental 
differences between the Jewish hekhalot and the Arabian castles 
which must not be overlooked. St Teresa seems to depend much 
more on the Muslim than on the Jewish tradition. (And this in spite 
of her much-talked-about descent from converted Jews: in the fluid 
history of ideas in Spain, this fact is not necessarily determining, 
since it is not uncommon to see descendants of converted Jews, such 
as the I]uminati, holding Islamic spiritual ideas.®*) 

Let us look in more detail at the case of Moshé de Leén’s Zohar. 
The visionary experience is put in the mouth of the teacher Rebi 
Simeén Ben Yohai, who, in momentarily freeing his body from his 
soul, experiences a magnificent eschatological revelation in the form 
of the seven palaces of Paradise, along with their counterparts the 
seven palaces of Hell. There he sees various souls on their journey 
to one or another otherworldly destiny. It is important to recall that 
this is not in any explicit way the description of a ‘‘path to perfec- 
tion’’ or a ‘‘mystic way,’’ but rather a highly detailed description 
of the ultimate resting-place of souls in the other world. Catherine 
Swietlicki herself, in her recent study Spanish Christian Cabala: The 
Works of Luis de Leén, Santa Teresa de Jestis and San Juan de la Cruz 
(Columbia: University of Missouri Press, 1986), associates St 
Teresa more with the cabala than with Sufism, and recognizes that 
‘‘Tin] general, the Zohar is rarely explicit about the mystic’s ascent 
or the glories of contemplating the Divinity in a unitive state’’ (op. 
cit., p. 60). She adds, however, that from the text of the Zohar one 
may infer a mystical interpretation: the sephzroth or divine emana- 
tions that one contemplates filling those palaces are like one’s dis- 


and 508; Kitab tabaqat al-umam, ed. L. Cheikho, Beirut, 1912, trans. R. Blachére, 
republ. Paris: Inst. des Hautes Etudes Marrocaines, XXVIII, 1935. On Abu 
Ma‘shar’s book on the planetary temples, cf. al-Biruni, Chronology of Anctent Nations, 
trans. C.E. Sachau, London, 1879, p. 187, and J. Lippert, ‘‘Abu Ma‘shar’s Kitab 
al-Ulif,’? WZKM, 9, 1895, pp. 351-358. For the Babylonian planetary palaces, cf. 
Markwart and Messina, ‘‘Catalogue of the Provincial Capital of Eranshabr,”’ 
Analecta Orientalia, 3, Rome, 1931 (op.cit.). 

62 Concerning this problem, see my ‘‘Anonimia y posible filiacién espiritual 
musulmana del soneto ‘No me mueve mi Dios, para quererte,’’’ NRFH, XXIV 
(1975), pp. 243-66, and the revised version of that article in this book, Chapter V. 
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covery of the interior dimensions of one’s own self. We cannot dis- 
agree, but we should keep in mind that this is not literally contained 
in the text. The text, moreover, brims with abstract theological and 
technical terms which distance it considerably from the personal 
spirituality found in Teresa and Islam. We should no doubt pause 
for a moment to examine the text itself, in order to savor that amor 
det intellectualis which the author constantly glories in: 


Within each of the Seven Regions of Paradise there is a Palace. The 
object of the Celestial Palaces is to preserve the Shechina for the world, 
and that is done by looking after the contact between the worlds above 
and this world of our own. [. . .] 

The First Palace which my eyes perceived is the Palace of Sapphire. 
This is the Home of Faith. Here the mysteries of faith begin to be re- 
vealed. The prophets achieved their visions by reaching the First 
Palace. This Palace is guarded by Tahariel, and all the angels under 
him appear as flames, and they bear burning brands of fire in their 
hand. The Chiefs of this Palace are called Teachers of the Eyes. And I 
saw the souls which are not found worthy of entering here, which are 
seized and carried off to Hell by millions of servant demons. . .] 

I saw the souls of many of the converted. They were dressed in 
clothes of light, which were bright and dark. They were wrapped in 
robes of shining. The floor of this Palace is adorned with jewels and 
precious stones. One of its gates stands directly before the gate which 
leads to Hell, so that the converts may see how the perverse are 
punished. And this I saw through the gate which leads below, to Hell, 
and I saw the Angels of Destruction torturing and burning them. 
While the converts rejoiced that they had taken the good path.® 


The rest of the Palaces which pass before our eyes hold various 
groups or types of the blesséd, and each Palace has its infernal coun- 
terpart, which is described in minute detail. The second Palace is of 
azur, probably azurite but perhaps lapis lazuli, and is the Palace of 
Faith; the third, more shining and brilliant than the previous two, 
is the Palace of Splendor; the fourth is the Palace of Merit, whose 
material is not told us, but rather only that within it the rewards and 
punishments which a man has earned for himself are meted out. The 
fifth Palace is that of Love, and the just cannot enter it unless they 
are Hasidim, while the sixth Palace, the Palace of Mercy, is guarded 
by Raziel and contains the prayers and vows of all the souls gathered 
there. In this sixth Palace live those just men of the blesséd such as 


63 We translate from Ariel Bension’s version of the Zohar, El Zohar en la Espana 
musulmana (Madrid: Ed. Nuestra Raza, 1934, pp. 266-267). 
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Abraham, Jacob, and the Twelve Tribes. The vision of Rabbi 
Simeon culminates in the Seventh Palace, which is the most hidden 
of all and ‘‘which has no form or image, nor can in any way be 
shown to the imagination”’ (op.cit., p. 281). Here resides the Holy 
of Holies, and likewise the blesséd souls, each one led to its own 
pavilion illuminated with the distinctive color of the degree of per- 
fection it has reached. In spite of the ineffability of this last Palace, 
and the contemplative aphasia which the ecstatic rabbi says that he 
attains, he is moved to describe some details of it: here is where the 
union of the higher and lower worlds takes place; here is raised a red, 
green, and white pillar; and here is found the Hidden Point where 
‘‘the Holy Spirits, all the Palaces, and all the Chariots are joined to 
form one great All’’ (op.cit., p. 282). This Oneness is animated by 
the Supreme Spirit. Our brief summary can only mention certain 
important details: each Palace is guarded by a terrible guardian an- 
gel; they are all subdivided into a complex structure of many gates 
of entry, and all the various heavens and hells and the Throne of 
God are presented in a context of abstract symbology and theologi- 
cal speculation. 

When we compare the two possible sources for Teresa’s image, 
it seems safe to say that hers feels closer to the schematic but precise 
imagery of the saints of Islam than to this more detailed and intellec- 
tual Hebrew version. For the Arab mystics, as for St Teresa, the 
seven castle-dwellings are primarily the soul, not the throne of God, 
even when for all of them—Jews, Muslims, and St Teresa as well— 
the search for the Creator or the vision of His glory culminates in 
that seventh palace. Only in St Teresa and the Muslims, moreover, 
do we find the sensitive soul mortified in the first castles and begin- 
ning to reach God in the last; this is, then, a clearly defined spiritual 
(and personal) process. Swietlicki points out (of.czt., p. 57) —and 
here we fully agree with her —that at times St Teresa speaks of the 
‘‘empyrean heaven’’ or the celestial counterpart which is her soul in 
a state of Oneness. Here she would certainly appear to be recalling 
the rabbinical literature of the seven palaces, although we must 
stress that what Teresa basically describes is a path of personal as- 
cent and not an eschatological vision.®* Teresa is, moreover, 


64 It is important to recall that the association of the seven celestial orbits with 
the seven mystical castles or dwellings is of a very old date, and is present not only 
among Muslim mystics but as well in the construction of the Babylonian ziggurats 
and in Orphic and Pythagorean cults (cf. my essay ‘‘E] simbolo. . .’’, pp. 87ff.). 
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quite far from the complex angelology implied by the Hekhalot and 
the celebrated cabalistic treatise attributed to Moshé de Leén. Such 
concretely Jewish notions as the Shechina and the sephiroth would of 
course not have entered into St Teresa’s reflections over the spiritual 
progress of her own soul, which she—like the Muslims—describes 
in a particularly personal and intimate way, with few pretensions to 
real theological rigor. 

Furthermore, the Arabic castles, like the Christianized castles of 
St Teresa, are clearly concentric. This feature is what gives them 
such strangeness and singularity, and is a notion which is clearly 
delineated neither in the Hekhalot when the Throne of God of the ar- 
mies is described nor in the Zohar. In Hebrew texts, only in passing 
and unsystematically is it suggested that one palace or structure is 
located inside another. At times the vaguely suggested concentric 
structure is ignored completely and we find a linear path of ascent. 
Swietlicki (op. czt., p. 51) 1s correct to recall that St Teresa, like her 
rabbinical counterpart, is a bit careless with her architecture, some- 
times suggesting seven dwellings which in turn contain innumerable 
interior rooms, sometimes a globe of crystal or diamond, and some- 
times her celebrated seven concentric castles. This is perfectly true: 
Teresa writes with astounding carelessness at times, or with a fertile 
inconsistency which Swietlicki considers derived from the Zohar but 
which is also characteristic of Arab literature. In a word, it would 
seem that we are faced with a Semitic way of conceiving literature: 
‘*In her own Zoharic-like wonderland the Carmelite writer floats be- 
tween symbol systems, magically transforming them to suit her 
needs and to appeal to her readers”’ (op. cit., 66). We have seen that 
the Sufis, in contrast, are luminously clear in their concentric struc- 
turing of the dwellings—at least in the two principal examples that 
Asin Palacios and I have been able to find, because I suspect that 
many other examples are yet to be found. I believe, that is, that St 
Teresa insists so strongly on the concentricity of her castles because 
she wishes us to clearly see in our minds the surprising (and, of 
course, very beautiful) image of structures patently inside one 
another. In one celebrated passage in the Castles, let us recall once 
more, St Teresa describes her castles from the inside out, exactly as 
Nuri of Baghdad had done: 


You must not imagine these mansions as arranged in a row, one be- 
hind another, but fix your attention on the centre, the room or palace 
occupied by the King. Think of a palmito, which has many outer rinds 
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surrounding the savoury part within, all of which must be taken away 
before the centre can be eaten. Just so around this central room are 
many more, as there also are above it. . . (Interior Castle, 1, 2, 8, 
pp. 207-208). 


It might be argued that St Teresa picks up the vague concentric 
structure of the Hebraic palaces and articulates it with greater preci- 
sion, but given the constant presence of clearly concentric structures 
in Islamic mysticism, that hypothesis becomes difficult to sustain. 
And there is more: the white, luminous globe or circumference 
which St Teresa alternates with the symbol of her concentric castles 
has a parallel in Muslim mystics such as Kubra and Semnani.™ 
It is important to point out, moreover, that Jewish spiritual litera- 
ture speaks of ‘‘palaces’’—this, basically, is the meaning of the 
Hebrew word hekhal (pl. hekhalot), which is of Sumeric origin: ‘‘large 
house, temple, vestibule’?®°—while Muslims (and with them, 
almost always, St Teresa) conceive the ecstatic soul as a fortified cas- 
tle (hisn, pl. husun) surrounded by walls and other defenses. Swiet- 
licki (op.cit., 63) correctly notes that St Teresa sometimes employs 
the term ‘‘palace’’ for her dwellings, especially for the last, most in- 
ward of them, which she very Hebraically associates with the Tem- 
ple of Solomon (Interior Castle, 7.3.11). This is a very interesting situ- 
ation, because here St Teresa would appear to conflate the two 
possible sources of inspiration, the Jewish and the Muslim. Still, I 
believe it is fair to say that St Teresa consistently underscores the 
conception of her dwellings as besieged fortresses or castles, and it 
is precisely this type of structure from which she may combat the as- 
sault of the symbolic vermin sent by the diabolic enemy of the soul 
and by the passions of her still-unpurified soul. As a whole, the Tere- 
sian dwellings are much more often besieged fortresses than resplen- 
dent palaces. In the last of them one finds God or the King, and in 
that, St Teresa at once coincides with her Semitic and her Muslim 
predecessors, for in both visionary literatures the same figure 


occurs.°/ 
65 Cf. my essay ‘‘El simbolo. . .’’, p. 88. 
66 Cf. Scholem, Major Trends. . . , p. 19, and Elio Piatelli, J sette santuarnt 


(Hekhalot), Torino: Boringuiere, 1964, p. 16. 

67 This image is proposed by Nuri of Baghdad in other passages of his Magamat 
which we have not directly quoted here. There God appears as a king who, sur- 
rounded by his captains, resides in the center of the palace of the soul. 
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We have pointed out that an interesting difference between the 
Arabian and Teresian castles is the precious metals which form 
them. Swietlicki associates the diamantine, transparent palace of St 
Teresa’s soul with the materia prima of the Zoharic palaces: ‘‘In 
Cabala, the heavenly palaces are also of precious stone, usually 
hard, diamondlike sapphire (from the Hebrew sappir, ‘radiance of 
God’)[. . . .] Both Judaic and Cabalistic sources speak of sapphire 
as being diamondlike and white”’ (op.cit., 55). Here the similarities 
between the Teresian and Hebrew scheme are quite interesting, but 
they are not exact: one must remember that in the Zofar only the first 
palace is made of sapphire. The second is of that blue stone men- 
tioned above, probably azurite, while the third merely ‘‘shines,’’ 
and of the constitution of the rest we know almost nothing. The 
seventh, as we have said, defies the imagination, and the author at- 
tempts to avoid describing it in any exact way. We must remember 
that in the Nawadir the last castle is of gold, and has nothing in com- 
mon with St Teresa’s in terms of material, while Nuri’s is made of 
a precious gem—corundum. This corundum, or yaqgiut, is crystal- 
lized aluminum oxide, a very hard gem sometimes used as an abra- 
sive and which may occur in any of several colors. Which color 
might the Muslim mystic have been thinking of in his treatise? We 
cannot discard the possibility that his yagut coincides with the di- 
amantine transparencies of St Teresa. Nor of course can we affirm 
that possibility: the discovery of other Muslim treatises on the interi- 
or castles would be a great help in clearing up the question of precise- 
ly what stone it was that was associated with the seventh dwelling of 
the soul in its tranformative union.® It is important to add, last, 
that in the Hekhalot there is never any allusion to the constitution of 
the palaces of the God of Israel. One might wonder whether the 
timid—and inconsistent—attempt on the part of the author of the 
Zohar to establish precious materials for his celestial palaces might 
not have been influenced in some way by the tradition of the reful- 
gent castles of various gems and other precious materials which we 
have seen as characterizing the visionary symbol in Islam. 


68 In a gloss or commentary by Ibn ‘Arabi addressed to Algazel, he speaks of 
the yaqut ahmar, or ‘‘red corundum.”’ It would appear that for yagut to be understood 
as ‘“‘ruby’’ its red color would have to be specified. Cf, Diwan, publ. Bulag, 1271h 
(= 1855), pp. 214-15, quoted in Federico Corriente, ‘‘La poesia estréfica de Ibn 
al-‘Arabi de Murcia’’ (Sharg al-Andalus IT [1985]), pp. 233-245. 
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In the Hekhalot, fearsome angels bar the visionary man from entry 
to the celestial palace, and these angels, with different names and at- 
tributes, still guard the dwellings of the blesséd in the Zohar. There 
we will have occasion to see a great many allegorical figures, such 
as the Saintly Beast Jophiel, the Spirit of Merit, the Guardian of the 
Pact. In the Nawadir, the Magamat, and the Castles of St Teresa, 
though, it is precisely the visionary who, now inside the castles of his 
soul, attempts to protect them against the assault of the devil (dogs, 
vermin) trying to penetrate them. The angels and allegorical 
figures, indispensable characters in the Judaic symbology, are con- 
spicuous by their absence from the Reformer’s schema and that of 
her Sufi counterpart. The truth is, what we have is fundamentally 
a spiritual process, not an eschatological vision, and the slow evolu- 
tion of the soul is always represented in Muslim spiritual writing as 
an impregnable fortress. St Teresa is quite close to the Sufis—and 
especially to the Shadhilites—in this respect and in other important 
details as well: prayer is the gate to the fortified castle of the soul, 
in which live (in both cases) the spiritual powers and the wardens 
and guards of the senses (cf. Asin, ‘‘El simil. .. ,”’ p. 273). 

Swietlicki associates the Teresian concept of the dwelling with the 
Jewish emanationist symbology as set forth in the Zohar: 


The similarities of vessel to morada and of sefirot to the seven aposentos 
of Santa Teresa’s castillo is perceptible. As the mystic travels through 
the sefirot, each sefira is encountered as an ‘‘opening within opening, 
level beyond level’’—a Zoharic phrase which Daniel Matt explains as 
the process of revealing the sefirot ‘‘one by one as the mystic journeys 
within and beyond.’’ Again there is a discernible resemblance to 
Santa Teresa’s mystical experience in the Moradas (op. cit., pp. 59-60). 


More than by this complicated rabbinical theological terminology, 
we are convinced by the hypothesis expounded by Asin Palacios, 
which associated the concept of morada or dwelling as a permanent 
state of the soul (as opposed to other more passing states or resi- 
dences) to the Islamic concept of magam (f lac) “‘station’’ or 
‘“dwelling,’’ which it precisely signifies. Extremely technical use of 
language is uncommon in medieval Christian spiritual writings, but 
such language was coined by Sufis such as Nuri and al-Hujwiri 
centuries before it would gain currency in the Carmelite school. For 
Muslims as for the Carmelite saint, the dwelling 1s a state or moment 
in the life of the spirit, and it refers specifically to the intimate 
spirituality of the soul. We do not consider it necessary to go into 
a long decoding of the complex emanationist imagery of the Zohar 
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in order to explain the concept as it occurs, so fundamentally simple, 
in St Teresa.® 

We can say the same, in general terms, for most of the Teresian 
symbols (and those of St John of the Cross, as well) which Swietlicki 
associates with Hebraic cabalistic writings. Such important symbols 
as the silkworm, the palmetto, the tree which grows in the interior 
waters of the soul, the dark night, the lamps of fire, the definition 
of the spiritual states of straitness and breadth, among others, ap- 
pear in cabalistic literature in a context of emanationist theological 
speculation quite distant, for the most part, from the intimate 
spiritual reflection that characterizes the Muslims and Carmelites. 
Let us offer just one example of this point: In the Zohar, the silkworm 
‘is initially used as a symbol of the inner workings of the Divinity, 
which are later paralleled in the universe as a whole[. . . .] The crea- 
tion of the palace of the seftrot was thought to be paralleled by the cre- 
ation of man’s earthly home. Similarly, the silkworm of the divine 
seftrot and of that of the soul’s sefirot enclose themselves and begin to 
grow, to unfold’’ (Swietlicki, op. cit., p69). We do not think it neces- 
sary to extract a microcosmic spiritual dimension from the Zoharic 
macrocosm for the case of symbols such as the silkworm, which Sufis 
had been using for centuries (even in Persia) in the same personal 
spiritual terms as St Teresa’s. Furthermore, Swietlicki herself agrees 
that the Sufis might have had an influence on cabalistic literature in 
the case of some of these individual symbols: ‘“The early influence 
of Sufi in Spain may have had some bearing on the development and 
use of the silkworm and tree-of-life imagery in the Zohar. Santa Tere- 
sa could have learned of the Zoharic-Sufi symbols through popular 
culture’’ (op. cit., p. 75). A thorough analysis of these similes shows 
that even in the macrocosmic version, the similes had been used by 
Muslims considerably before the period when the Cabala reached its 
height in medieval Spain. (In order to save space, we refer the reader 
to our essay ‘‘Simbologia mistica musulmana en San Juan de la 
Cruz y en Santa Teresa de Jests,’’ NRFH, XXX (1981), 


69 Swietlicki points out, moreover, that St Teresa coincides with the Cabala in 
her juxtaposition of an ascent of the soul to God with a descent of the soul into itself. 
We agree that this might point up a resemblance between St Teresa and the ascen- 
dent spirituality of the yorédé-Merkabah, but I believe it is important to note that 
it is a universal tendency among the mystics to refer simultaneously to the path of 
the soul to God as ascent and as interiorization. The Sufis in their literature also 
swung between the two metaphorical spatial representations. 
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pp. 21-91.) I do wish to recognize, though, that Prof Swietlicki has 
pointed out spiritual and symbolic modalities in the Carmelite saints 
and especially in the much more intellectual Fray Luis de Leén 
which we grant to be primarily or exclusively cabalistic. One exam- 
ple among many which might be cited is the sexualized speculation 
over the nature of the Three Persons of the Deity engaged in by St 
John of the Cross in some of his minor poems. We should add that 
Swietlicki’s cabalistic updating of Fray Luis de Leén is truly - 
luminating and indispensable in the study of these issues: we learn 
a great deal about Fray Luis’s incursions into the Judaic culture of 
his elders from her studies. 

Given all this, I can only say that although I myself feel that the 
symbolic imagery of St Teresa is much closer to that of the Sufis than 
to the rabbinical and cabalistic literature, I cannot discard the possi- 
bility that both lines of spiritual writings may in some way have en- 
tered into her contemplative literature. Miguel Asin, perhaps dis- 
couraged by the Zohar’s deus absconditus theology and by the relative 
poverty of medieval Judeo-Spanish mysticism (he never mentions 
the Hekhalot’®), definitely felt that Jewish spiritual literature was 
very distant from that of St Teresa of Avila’s. One must basically 
agree, but at the same time it is clear that in the future an in-depth 
comparative study of the two Semitic literatures will be needed, to 
include their possible—perhaps joint—impact on the genius of St 
Teresa. And at the same time it seems impossible not to finally ac- 
cede to an idea which has constantly underlain our investigations 
into this matter, namely that the symbol of the seven spiritual 
palaces or castles, with all its variants, is Semitic in origin rather 
than Occidental. 

St Teresa, then, may not have specifically introduced the figure 
of the seven concentric castles or dwellings into the history of mysti- 
cal writing, since the weight of documentary evidence inevitably 
demonstrates St Teresa’s figure to have been in one way or another 
linked to the Islamic literary formulation of the castles (which in turn 
have a plausible though remote Hebraic ancestry and/or literary 
parallel). And from there, we are led to ask whether we have here 


70 Asin probably had no access to editions of the Hekhalot before 1944, though 
he did to later editions and studies (though partial) of the Zohar; Ariel Bension’s 
book which we have cited throughout these pages was published for the first time 
in English (Routledge, London) in 1932, and appeared in Spanish in 1934. 
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a case of definite indebtedness to Muslim culture on the part of St 
Teresa. Establishing such a definite borrowing would doubtless be 
extremely problematical, since we would have to ask ourselves how, 
in the middle of the Spanish sixteenth century with the Inquisition 
at full throttle, such precise information could have come into Tere- 
sa’s hands. And especially problematical when we take into account 
that Teresa, who did not know Latin, would much less have known 
classical Arabic. Miguel Asin, in his much-debated essay titled ‘‘Un 
precursor hispanomusulman de San Juan de la Cruz’’ (‘‘A Hispano- 
Muslim Precursor of. . .’’) (Al-And 1 [1933], pp. 7-79), proposes the 
Moorish crypto-Muslims of the sixteenth century, who now spoke 
Spanish, as the possible transmitters of this Islamic knowledge. In 
order to verify Asin’s hypothesis, we have been exploring the clan- 
destine literature of these Spanish mortscos for many years; these are 
persecuted people who throughout the sixteenth century (and under 
inquisitorial pressure) were writing important documents in the 
Spanish language while keeping the Arabic characters. Asin was un- 
able to explore this fascinating literature in any depth, and it is only 
in recent decades that is has received the attention it deserves.’! In 


“1 The work of Alvaro Galmés de Fuentes in this area is admirable. He has be- 
gun the Aljamiado-Morisco Collection of Spanish Literature for Gredos Publishers 
with his books Historia de los amores de Paris y Viana (1970) and El libro de las batallas 
(1975). Also very important are studies by L.P. Harvey, Reinhold Kontzi, O. 
Hegyi, Manuela Manzanares de Cirre, Joseph M. Sold Solé, Consuelo Lépez 
Morillas, Louis and Denise Cardaillac, among others. Many of the pioneers in the 
area of aljamiado studies are still indispensable: Francisco Codera, Asin Palacios, 
A. R. Nykl, Eduardo Saavedra, Pascual Gayangos, F. Guillén Robles. Cf. also my 
article on the subject (‘‘Crénica de la destruccién de un mundo: la literatura 
aljamiado — morisca [Bull. Hisp., LX XXII (1980), pp. 16-58]), reproduced in re- 
vised version in this volume; ‘‘Ordculo de Mahoma sobre la Andalucia musulmana 
de los ultimos tiempos en un manuscrito aljamiado-morisco de la Biblioteca Nacio- 
nal de Paris’’ (HR, LII, 1984, pp. 41-45); ‘‘Las problematicas profecfas de San 
Isidoro de Sevilla y de ‘Ali ibnu Yebir Alferesiyo en torno al Islam espanol del siglo 
XVI: tres aljofores del manuscrito aljamiado 774 de la Biblioteca Nacional de Parfs’’ 
(NRFH, XXX, 1980, pp. 343-366); 

C6 I Leia g) SILAS gos DE ey UJ SV! Sev yy SI. goal ot S8> oi! 5, 
(Revue d’Histoire Maghrebine, XXI-XXII, 1981, pp. 50-61); and, in collaboration 
with Marfa Teresa Narvaez, ‘‘Estudio sobre la espiritualidad popular en la lite- 
ratura aljamiado-morisca del siglo XVI: La mora de Ubeda, el Mancebo de Arévalo, 
San Juan de la Cruz”’ (RDTP, XXXVI, 1981, pp. 17-51). Iam currently prepar- 
ing a book on the subject, La literatura clandestina de los uiltimos musulmanes de Espana, 
in collaboration with graduate students from the University of Puerto Rico and 
from Yale University. Cf. also the studies by Maria Teresa Narvaez: ‘‘Los moriscos 
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spite of our tremendous initial enthusiasm with these unpublished 
manuscripts—for which renowned Arabists such as Juan Vernet still 
hold high hopes that they may play an important part in studies of 
the influences of Islam on the Siglo de Oro in Spain—we have not 
been able to find in them any significant key which would give us 
satisfactory explanations for the transmittal into Spain of the Islamic 
symbols which both St Teresa and St John of the Cross employ (the 
seven castles, the dark night, the lamps of fire, among others). In 
spite of its great human (and sometimes even literary) interest, 
mortsco-aljamiado \iterature—consisting mainly of proselytizing reli- 
gious tracts, treatises on magic and medicine, legends and poems, 
and above all pathetic testimonies of the collective experience of loss 
of ethnic identity under persecution—gives indisputable evidence of 
the lamentable cultural state into which the Moors had fallen on the 
eve of their final expulsion from Spain. Still, in the ingenuous pages 
of some of the crypto-Muslim doctrinal treatises we do find the fa- 
mous image of the castle of the soul, though these findings should 
not encourage us unduly: the Moors, their culture now so modest, 
never elaborated the complex structure of the seven concentric 
dwellings which was such a commonplace for the cultured Muslims 
of the Middle Ages and for St Teresa. When the morisco-aljamtado 
authors speak of those archetypical castles they seem to use only the 
rudiments of the figure—ms. 82, for example, which was written by 
an anonymous treatise-writer expelled from the Peninsula in 1609, 
and which may be found in the library of the Real Academia de la 
Historia,’* portrays the faithful man as a fortress besieged by vices 
and sins.’? This rudimentary image could as well have derived 


espanoles a través de su literatura aljamiada’’ (Cuadernos, University of Puerto Rico, 
1976, pp. 51-65) and ‘‘Mitificaci6n de Andalucia como nueva Israel: el capitulo 
‘Kaida del-Andalluzziyya’ de la Tafgira del Mancebo de Arévalo”’ (NRFH, XXX, 
1981, pp. 143-167); En defensa del Mancebo de Arévalo (Master’s Thesis, Dept. of 
Hispanic Studies, University of Puerto Rico, unpubl.), and La ‘Tafsira’ del Mancebo 
de Arévalo: Transcripcién y estudio del texto, (unpubl. doctoral thesis, University of 
Puerto Rico, 1988). Cf. the preface to the English edition for other recent studies. 

72 My colleague Alvaro Galmés de Fuentes and I are editing this manuscript, 
including with it a linguistic and literary study, for the Coleccién de Literatura 
Espanola Aljamiado-Morisca, Gredos Publishers, Madrid. 

73 Eduardo Saavedra refers to this passage: 


With respect to certain religious plays, [the author] compares ‘‘the Muslim 
person to a populous city of the cities of the world; and his soul and members, 
like the walls and strong bastions of it; and the true faith and belief in the One- 
ness of God and the message of His prophet Muhammad, gala allahu alath 
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from an Algazel’* as from a St Bernard, since the hybrid morisco 
culture often received influences simultaneously from the Orient 
and the Occident, and these influences they merged (sometimes 
chaotically) in their writings. In the al-hadiz, or the legend of the 
Citadel of Gold (Alkazar del Oro), found in ms. 3226 of the Biblioteca 
de Palacio de Madrid (and published by Alvaro Galmés de Fuentes 
[El libro de las batallas. . .|), the citadel or fortress is conceived in 
magico-religious terms: with the help of God and readings from the 
Koran ‘Ali Ibnu Talib frees the fortress from the demons and al-jini 
(“‘genii’’) which had possessed it. The Mancebo (‘‘Young Man’’) 
of Arévalo, who is perhaps the most important aljamiado author 
known to date, uses this handy image, too, though he confuses the 
allegorical “‘algassar rreal’’ of the soul (the ‘‘royal citadel,’’ in an 
Arabized spelling of the Spanish words) with the body.’> None of 


guacalam [‘‘may God guard and bless him’’], who represents the Royal person 
of the Monarch and lord of this city’’; and he feigns a warlike attack by Lucifer 
[‘‘Luzbel’’], aided by all the vices and the sins, disposed in four battalions. 
Against them, the king struggles victoriously, aided by his ‘‘constable, the un- 
derstanding’’ and followed by all the virtues; with ‘‘the artillery-fire of theolo- 
gy and true belief’’ making the ‘‘heretical tricks and haughty ruses’’ of the 
devil naught (‘‘Discurso,’’ Memoria de la Real Academia Espanola, V1, Imprenta 
y Fundiciédn de Manuel Tello, Madrid, 1878, pp. 165 — 66). 


Though more modest, the schema of the man as fortress invariably reminds us of 
Lobera’s formulation, pointed out by Marquez Villanueva (cf Notes 19 and 21). 

74 It is well known that the Moriscos read Algazel, because there exist 
manuscript versions of his Ihya? Sulum ad-din covered with annotations and commen- 
taries. These works would still have been read into the sixteenth century. (Cf. Julian 
Ribera and Asin Palacios, Manuscritos arabes y aljamtiados de la Biblioteca de la Junta, 
Centro de Estudios Histéricos, Madrid, 1912.) 

7) The Young Man of Arévalo formulates a relatively pedestrian sketch of the 
image, although his illustration of the spiritual castle does in large measure cor- 
respond to the schema employed by European (and many Muslim) religious writers 
before Teresa. We are grateful to Maria Teresa Narvaez for this quotation (and 
we respect the original’s frequent opacity): 


(F. 354r): Umar Bey said that the soul, until it be fortified by the Lord and 
made a royal citadel which is the body and that the seat in the strongest part 
which is between two columns which is faith and hope and that these columns 
are sustained by four pillars of gold and of silver which are fasting, prayer, and 
almsgiving, and the pillar of silver is love which one must have for Allah and 
these pillars are standing in abstinence and on good works and on deeds 
[F. 355] and on mercy and the understanding is the Lord of this citadel and 
he governs with absolute liberty, it is a fortress against what we have said; and 
all men go at His order though should they find resistance they go then into 
the citadel. 


In another anonymous aljamiado text, ms. Escorial 1880, we find a passage which 
once again reminds us of the symbolic schema of the seven spiritual castles or 
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the examples in morisco-aljamiado literature which we have been able 
to document, then, have much bearing on the complex image forged 
by St Teresa, though as this is a literature still in the process of being 
studied we should remain, prudently, on the alert for future discov- 
eries in the field. 

Other possible ‘‘intermediate sources’’ for St Teresa—Meister 
Eckhart, Dom Duarte, Robert de Grosseteste—, who often directly 
quote (and as authorities) from the Muslims al-Ghazzali and Aver- 
roés (Ibn Rushd) also seem very far from the symbol as given in the 
Nawadir and in Nuri. And they seem further yet from the Jewish 
Hekhalot, with which they have virtually nothing in common. The 
same is true for pre-Teresian Spanish mystics, who, as it stands to 
reason, no longer cite the Arabs, although they do seem to bear faint 
traces of their mysticism. The profundity of that mysticism, though, 
nowhere approaches the depth of St Teresa’s. 

When we go to explain the phenomenon of the cultural transmis- 
sion of the Islamic image to St Teresa, then, we are left in something 
of a quandary. We wonder whether we should not think of ascetico- 
mystical tracts still undiscovered, perhaps a work published in only 
one edition, or in very few copies, and therefore difficult of access, 
perhaps lost altogether. Or perhaps we should consider this a case 
of a translation or ‘‘version’’ of some Arabic author, perhaps (to 
make matters even more difficult) rendered anonymously, that St 
Teresa might have had access to. Perhaps we should consider the 
relatively more likely possibility of the oral transmission of the 


dwellings. The author relates a dream which a certain “‘holy man in the city of 
Tunis’’ had; in the dream the dreamer sees seven consecutive tents [Sp. tzendas, 
which had, no doubt a wider significance in this culture than in our own]. Each tent 
is presided over by an important figure in the Muslim religion, each figure associat- 
ed with a specific virtue or spiritual dwelling. The last tent, made of ‘‘brightness’’ 
and under the lordship of, metaphorically, Mohammed himself, is the dwelling of 
salvation: 


As to the [first] tent + it is the tent of Abu Bakri I(1)ssidiq, and they call it 
+ the tent of obedience. Tent the second + is the tent of ‘Umar Bnu Alhatab, 
and they call it + the tent of liberality. The third tent is + the tent of ‘Uth- 
man, and they call it tent of + great beatitude. The fourth of these tents is 
+ the tent of ‘Ali Ibnu Abr Talib, and in it are his sons Alhasan and 
Alhusayni, and they call it + the tent of protection. Tent the sixth + + is the 
tent of ‘Aysha, mother of the believers, and they call this + the tent of bright- 
ness. + The seventh tent is my tent [saith Muhammad] which comes out + 
of it brightness, and this is the tent of salvation (Fs. 44v-45r; cf Reinhold 
Kontzi, Aljamiado Texte, II, Franz Steiner, Weisbaden: Verlag GMBH, 1974, 
pp. 774-75). 
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symbol: Miguel Asin attributes St Teresa’s employment of the Is- 
lamic symbol to a ‘‘subconscious reminiscence of oral tales’’ (E/ 
simil. . ., pp. 272-73). And certainly we agree with Asin on this 
point; it does not seem to us overbold to suspect that a symbol so 
widespread in Islam might in one way or another have found its way 
into the popular religious life or mystical spirituality of the Spanish 
Renaissance.’° Who knows but that St Teresa may have first heard 
the trope in some sermon or religious conversation, or from the lips 
of one of her first confessors. Perhaps she read it in some obscure 
ascetico-mystic treatise lost today, to the chagrin of current re- 
searchers. 

We may never find that ‘‘missing link’’ between the Saint of 
Avila—whose memory for her sources was so poor—and the culture 
of Islam. But before we conclude here, some additional reflections 
would not be out of place. If the raw materials of the famous symbol 
of the seven concentric castles is indeed Islamic (though we must 
once again note the possible Jewish, Persian, or Babylonian ingre- 
dients in it), then we should bring up to date some of the working 
hypotheses of two of the eminent scholars who have worked on the 
problem: Helmut Hatzfeld and Gaston Etchegoyen. Hatzfeld’’ 
does not deny the Muslim elements in the symbol, but he assumes 
the influence to have come from the enigmatic Mallorcan writer 
Raymond Lully. Lully is, however, far from being the only 
Arabized Spaniard (or European) of the time. Many of the Islamic 
religious symbols or motifs which we find in later mystics (St John 
of the Cross, St Anthony of Lisbon, Osuna, Laredo, St Teresa) are 
not necessarily found in Lully. Of course the traces of Islam in Lully 
are so clear (for we recall that he wrote in Arabic and directly quotes 
the “‘Sufi hermits’’ in his Blanquerna) that it has been convenient to 
attribute to him any later Muslim influence on the Peninsula for 
which clear explanation has been lacking. But we must take a 
new look at Lully and the other ascetico-mystical authors of the 
Peninsula: very few of them remained free of a strong Islamic 


76 The germ for this idea is that the communication between a confessor or 
spiritual master and the disciple or person confessing was almost invariably oral in 
the time of St Teresa. (And we should no doubt also add that religious orders such 
as the Carmelites even today discuss aloud—and not in writing—the spiritual ex- 
periences of their adepts.) The wealth of mystical culture, then, which was silenced 
forever in the Spanish confessionals of the Renaissance is to be lamented. 

17 Estudios literarios sobre mistica espanola, Madrid: Gredos, 1968. 
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impress. And this impress now appears to have been more general 
than we had believed before. In our case, at any rate, it appears clear 
that St Teresa was closer to Abu-l-Hasan al-Nuri than to Lully, or 
than Lully himself was to the medieval Arab author. 

In the second place, it now seems necessary that we somewhat re- 
vise Gaston Etchegoyen’s hypotheses on the sources of St Teresa’s 
image. In his posthumously published work, Etchegoyen minutely 
and convincingly explores the mystical tradition which preceded St 
Teresa, and he places it in its proper European perspective. He 
points out how the symbol of the castle of the soul appears and 
evolves through the religious and mystical writers anterior to the 
Saint, authors such as Osuna and Laredo, and how the ‘‘Witterature/, / 
dont le fond et la forme appartiennent a la tradition. . .[, ] paratt originale dans 
la mesure ou l’on ignore les maitres spirituels de XVIe siécle’’ (op.cit., 
p. 365). We would add to Etchegoyen’s words only that the litera- 
ture of St Teresa would appear original also only insofar as we ig- 
nore the Muslim masters who elaborate the same literary symbol of 
the seven concentric castle-dwellings through more than nine centu- 
ries of exquisitely beautiful literature. And ignore, before them, the 
primitive rabbis who in the fifth century of the Christian era con- 
ceived the throne of God in the form of seven consecutive palaces, 
and who were imitated by the Cabalists of the thirteenth century. 

Because he did not know of these symbols in Islam or of their 
Judaic variants, Etchegoyen carried out research which hardly 
seems helpful today at all. Since he had not found convincing an- 
tecedents for the Saint’s most famous symbol, he attempted to 
reconstruct the process of its conception and birth by ‘‘piling up’’ 
the elements of the symbol, attempting thereby to arrive at the full 
image which Teresa lays out in the Way of Perfection and the Life and 
even in the Conceptions of the Love of God: 


Dans |’autobiographie, la jardinier du verger mystique devient un al- 
calde invisible qui remet 4 Dieu les clefs de la fortresse (Vie, XVIII). 
Dans les Pensées sur l’Amour divin, |’Ame prepare en soi un logement 
pour l’Aimé (chap. II). Enfin, le Chemin. . . definit l’oraison de 
Recueillement en évoquant un palais somptueux. . . (p. 336). 


I believe that since the image of the seven castles or dwellings of the 
soul is, as I hope I have shown, an image repeated over and over 
again in Islamic spiritual literature, and with variants in the Hebraic 
literature, St Teresa would not have created it by a process of 
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agglomeration or amplification of prior elements dispersed through 
that literature, but rather probably had access to the full symbolic 
schema, already completely articulated. 

Thus, we conclude: It is unlikely, as I have said, that we will ever 
come across the missing link between St Teresa and Islam. But 
given the eloquent testimony of Muslim tracts, it seems to me 1m- 
possible not to feel St Teresa somehow close to them. St Teresa, 
doubtlessly unconscious of the fact, would seem to have continued 
the Islamic mystical tradition in which the symbol of the seven con- 
centric castles of spiritual access to God is elaborated through many 
centuries, perhaps with the help of remote Judaic antecedents. But 
insisting on this distant but decisive Islamic (and perhaps Hebraic) 
origin for the symbol is not to detract from St Teresa’s genius. For 
it has been the Saint’s Christian formulation, much more profound 
than the Muslim, and in its way more brilliant and complex, which 
has made the symbol famous in Western mysticism. St Teresa raises 
the image to such a high level of spiritual and artistic richness and 
immediacy that her Semitic sources become in comparison a pale 
mirage in the Oriental landscape. Or one might put it another 
way—in grafting her own Christian cultural heritage onto this 
Oriental image, St Teresa perfected the image, creating the radiant 
hybrid which crowns the spiritual literature of the Spanish 
Renaissance. 
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ANONYMITY AND POSSIBLE ISLAMIC MYSTICAL 
ROOTS FOR THE SONNET ‘“‘NO ME MUEVE, MI DIOS, 
PARA QUERERTE”’ 


One of the most famous cases of anonymous authorship in all of 
Spanish literature, ranking with Lazarillo de Tormes and the second 
Quixote, is that of the mysterious sonnet ‘‘No me mueve, mi dios, 
para quererte.’’ The authorship of the poem has been as widely de- 
bated as its excellences have been admired: it has been attributed to 
St Teresa, Fray Luis de Leén, St John of the Cross, Pedro de los 
Reyes, Lope de Vega, St Ignatius, St Francis Xavier, and the Mexi- 
can friar Miguel de Guevara. Its origin (Italian, Latin, Portuguese, 
Mexican) and its possible date of composition (end of the sixteenth 
century, beginning of the seventeenth) have also been cause for 
much discussion. More recent theorists have abandoned the thank- 
less and unproductive search for an author and have preferred to 
seek some doctrinal filiation for the sonnet. Thus it is that Leo Spit- 
zer sees in the poem ‘‘the sober and rigorous character of a spiritual 
exercise in the style of St Ignatius Loyola.’’! Carroll Johnson pro- 
poses a converso as author for the poem, a man attempting to achieve 
a very personal, intimate focus for the poem and desirous, for obvi- 
ous reasons, of protecting his own name.* Helmut Hatzfeld rejects 
the possible Islamic origins of the sonnet suggested by Asin Palacios 
(we will return to this theory later), and proposes the Mallorcan 


1 Leo Spitzer, ‘‘No me mueve, mi Dios... ,’’ NRFH, VII (1953), p. 611 

2 In his article ‘‘De nuevo sobre el soneto ‘No me mueve, mi Dios. . ., 
NRFH, XTX (1971), pp. 383-388, Carroll Johnson tries to reconcile the positions 
of Marcel Bataillon and Leo Spitzer. Bataillon, as we will see, at first considers it 
plausible that the sonnet might have circulated anonymously for fear of the accusa- 
tion of Illuminism, but then at the end of his article (‘‘El anénimo del soneto ‘No 
me mueve, mi Dios,’’’ in Varia leccion de clasicos espanoles, Madrid, 1964, 
pp. 419-440), he seems to conclude that it is more likely to be an ‘‘innocent’’ 
anonymity which should not trouble us overmuch. We are not sure why Carroll 
Johnson only takes into account Bataillon’s first theoretical proposition, thereby 
basically skirting the thrust of his argument. In any case, Johnson’s attempt to 
reconcile the two Hispanicists’ positions is suggestive: whether the author was a 
poet related in some way to the Illuminati, or whether he was a Jesuit, he could 
have been a convert, since converts were common within both spiritual currents. 


999 
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mystic and writer Raymond Lully as its most direct source.’ In her 
well-known study The Sonnet ‘“No me mueve, mi Dios’’: Its Theme in 
Spanish Tradition, Sister Mary Ciria Huff agrees with Maurice 
Legendre that there 1s no great theological peculiarity or rarity in the 
poem. She argues that since the poem celebrates an orthodox doc- 
trine which is, moreover, common in Spanish literature, the 
anonymity of the poem is not a matter for particular curiosity, and 
the poem itself should continue to be considered anonymous.* 

Although critics have suggested several cultural or literary antece- 
dents and influences for the sonnet, one notes that most of them 
overlook or underestimate the problem of the anonymity behind 
which the poet protected him- or herself. In one of the few efforts to 
explain the possible reason for the mystery that has surrounded the 
author for so many hundreds of years, the illustrious Hispanicist 
Marcel Bataillon asks a profoundly significant question at the begin- 
ning of his essay: ‘“‘Might this poem have circulated anonymously 
for fear [that the author might be accused of] Illuminism? It is not 
at all absurd to think so, even when the sonnet’s sentiments are im- 
peccably orthodox’’ (op.cit., p. 427). But Bataillon quickly steps 
back from this position in order to conclude that 


. . the veil which covers the author’s identity may be explained in 
another way. The anonymous sonnet is a problem for us not so much 
because it expresses an exceptional concept as that it is a poetically 
beautiful expression of it. . . These poems [the sonnet, anonymous 
poems such as those included in Fray Miguel de Guevara’s book] lead 
us to contemplate not so much an author’s personality [or identity] as 
a living current of Catholic spirituality. A poetry at once inspired and 
utilitarian, one might say that verses of this sort were the best vehicle 
for the religious sentiment which breathed within them [the authors]. 
It should come as no surprise that many of these poems, and not the 
worst of them, circulated anonymously. The authors had as little 
interest in signing them as those who copied or recited them had 


3 Helmut Hatzfeld, ‘‘Influencia de Raimundo Lulio y Jan van Ruysbroeck en 
el lenguaje de los misticos espanoles,’’ in Estudios literarios sobre mistica espanola, 
Madrid, 1968, pp. 35-119. 

* “The little work must still be considered anonymous, and it is not surprising 
that the author of this exquisite literary work should remain incognito; for, as 
Legendre words it so neatly, ‘quand un pays a été aussi profondément catholictsé que l’a 
été l’Espagne, tl faut bien qu’il nous ait laissé quelque chef-d’oeuvre que les historiens n’arrivent 
pas a atirtbuer a quelqu’un de ceux qu’ils connaissent.’’’ Sister Mary Ciria Huff, The Sonnet 
“No me mueve, mi Dios’’: Its Theme in Spanish Tradition, Washington, 1948, pp. 37-38; 
she quotes Maurice Legendre, Littérature espagnole, Mayenne, 1930, p. 83. 
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in knowing the author’s name. . . The author should be allowed to re- 
main anonymous, so that we can fully understand what that 
[anonymity] means. It is a moment of ‘‘christocentric’’ spirituality, 
an Avillian link in the chain which joins the Italian schools of the 
spirituali and Beneficio de Cristo with the school of Pure Love that 
flourished in the France of Louis XIII. It is purposely anonymous, 
and there is no further motive at work there. For although we are fasci- 
nated by the question of who wrote La Celestina and the Lazarillo, artists 
very conscious of their contribution to literature, and we go on guess- 
ing why it was that they hid their identities, we are much less com- 
pelled to know the name of an author who composed a sonnet with no 
other literary ambition than to give voice to an extreme of the love of 
God (ibid., p. 428, 439 — 440). 


Bataillon, apparently uninterested in the author’s identity (like Frs. 
Schurhammer and Wicki, who flatly conclude that ‘‘Auctor ignotus 
est’’»), and unwilling to go on worrying about the reasons for the 
much-debated anonymity of the poem, contents himself with tracing 
the doctrinal filiations of the poem and the ideological currents as- 
sociated with it. (Of the authors who employ the theme and whom 
Bataillon singles out—Juan of Valdés, Juan of Avila—we will have 
more to say in a few pages.) Is this really a case of fortuitous, “‘inno- 
cent’’ anonymity? Is the sonnet’s anonymity so void of interest, so 
little problematical? I think not. Several reasons allow me (almost 
force me) to think that the author might have seen the necessity to 
keep his or her name a secret. 

Let us take, in the first place, the religious motif of the sonnet. 
The surprising extreme of love which the poem illustrates—love 
God for God Himself, not out of fear of punishment or desire for 
reward—has been attributed by critics generally, and without much 
debate, to an indisputably orthodox tradition. Although Marcel 
Bataillon admits the singularity of the theme, he considers it ‘*1m- 
peccably orthodox’’; Hatzfeld (opf.czt., p. 48) calls our attention to 
the concessive-conditional tense which makes the sonnet ‘‘so theo- 
logically acceptable’’; Sister Mary Ciria dedicates many pages of 
her thesis to an attempt to make clear the purely Catholic doctrine 
of the poem. Given these arguments, the ‘‘casualness’’ of the 
poem’s anonymity is undoubtedly easy to defend. But does recourse 
to an assumption of the poem’s orthodoxy really surmount all the 


5 Georgius Schurhammer, S. I., and Josephus Wicki, S. 1., Epzstolae S. Francisct 
Xaverii aliaque eius scripta, vol. 2, Rome, 1945, p. 535. 
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poem’s problems? A brief examination of the critical history of the 
poem will show us that its theological position has been impugned 
more than once. Alberto Marfa Carreno® gives us an interesting 
piece of information, used also by Sister Mary Ciria: in the eight- 
eenth century, the Archbishop of Mexico, aware of a controversy 
over the sonnet’s doctrinal position and wishing to be certain that 
it contained nothing censurable, consulted the opinions of the priests 
Juan de Miranda and José Ribera. The first of these found no heter- 
odox tendencies in the poem’s sentiments; the second, however, 
found that “‘its theories were among those censured by the Holy 
See.’’ The debate continued, since Ribera’s opinion triggered an 
anonymous pamphlet, found at the beginning of the century in the 
archives of the Jesuit College of San Ildefonso, fiercely defending the 
sonnet’s orthodoxy. Naturally, no one bothers to defend something 
which is not under attack. In fact there can be no doubt that the son- 
net, orthodox or not, has a theologically controversial subject. Some 
critics recognize the poem’s dangers even while defending its doctri- 
nal impeccability: Carreno (o0p.czt., p. 68) confesses that ‘‘it would 
perhaps be a heresy if it were not a cry of the purest love’’; Menén- 
dez Pelayo, for reasons which no one has ever understood, says that 
the sonnet, ‘‘misunderstood by the French quietists, served them as 
a text for their theory of pure, disinterested love.’’’ And Sister 
Mary Cirla (op. ctt., p. 25), while calling these words from Menéndez 
Pelayo “‘surprising information,’’ admits that ‘‘as early as the XVII 
century, probably because of quietism, France felt uneasy about the 
theme of the Spanish sonnet’’ (zbzd., p. 61) and that, in spite of the 
sonnet’s acceptable theology, ‘‘for some reason an act of perfect love 
and contrition, especially one containing an explicit statement of 
disinterestedness such as that of the sonnet, has come to be consi- 
dered quite unusual and extraordinary’’ (zbid., p. 60). Once again, 
there does in fact exist some reason for considering the anonymous 
poet’s outburst of love problematic. Let us look at the theme of pure 
and disinterested love in the history of Christian thought; when we 
do, we shall come to realize that the subject borders dangerously 
close to the heretical. 


6 A. M. Carreno, Fray Miguel de Guevara y el célebre soneto ‘‘No me mueve, mi Dios, 
para quererte,’’ Mexico City, 1915, p. 33. 

’ Marcelino Menéndez Pelayo, ‘‘La poesia mfstica en Espana,’’ in Estudios de 
critica historica y literaria, 11, Buenos Aires, 1944, p. 93. 
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The history of the theme’s motif, as we all know, begins with 
Christianity itself. In the Bible, St John states that carttas foras mittit 
timorem. St Paul meditates on a love so disinterested that he would 
rather lose the pleasures of heaven or be plunged into the tortures 
of hell than be separated from Christ. The patristic writers were to 
elaborate on the theme: the emphasis given the idea by St Clement 
of Alexandria in the third century, in his Stromata, is well known. St 
Clement puts men into three classes: slaves (who obey God out of 
fear of hell), mercenaries (who obey God out of desire for paradise), 
and children of God, who follow God out of disinterested love for 
Him. St Clement does not altogether reprobate the emotions of fear 
and hope, and in fact admits that they are legitimate, perhaps even 
good, insofar as they are the first inducements towards obedience of 
God. The subject comes up often in Patristics: St Ambrose, St Jer- 
ome, the Pseudo-Dionysius, Isaac of Nineva, St Gregory, St John 
Chrysostom, St Basil, and, above all, St Augustine (Sermon 334, 
number 3; Sermon 385, numbers 4 and 5) all exalt the idea. In the 
Middle Ages, however, caritas or perfect love begins to present a 
problem. In his excellent study ‘‘Pour l’histoire du probléme de 
l’amour au moyen 4ge,’’® Pierre Rousselot tells us that from the 
twelfth century onward there was much debate on the subject; this 
pushes the date of the controversy back five centuries before the 
well-known disputes of Bossuet and Fénelon in France. While 
Abelard demanded a totally disinterested love for God, Hugh of St 
Victor on the contrary considered it unimaginable that there could 
be a love for God which did not automatically imply a love for one- 
self. The problem remained unresolved, and it continued to gener- 
ate controversy in the centuries that followed. But then St Thomas 
Aquinas, whose work is perhaps the most perfect expression of 
Catholic orthodoxy, undertook a tremendous theological task, 
which was to cast a long shadow, and in fact to help determine the 
officially-sanctioned ecclesiastical position on the subject: the 
Church would attempt to reconcile the dilemma between love of 
God and love of oneself. By means of an argument which we will not 
go into here in any detail, Aquinas concluded that the two loves, by 
their very nature, are the same, and thus neither can be discarded: 


8 In Beitrage zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters, Munster, 1908. 
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the highest love of God cannot annul self-love, which might dictate 
a desire for heaven or a shunning of hell. 

The controversy over pure love, defended in the following centu- 
ries, and with more or less moderation, by Duns Scotus, Jean 
Gerson, and Nicholas of Cusa among others, was to culminate in the 
polemical debates of seventeenth-century France. 

St Francis de Sales apparently barely escaped the Church’s con- 
demnation of his supposedly doctrinal emphasis on disinterested 
love in the Trazté de l’amour de Dieu. The Dictionnaire de spiritualité 
underscores this fact: St Francis de Sales takes pure love as a psycho- 
logical act. (We have already seen, though, that, St Thomas had 
proposed that, ontologically speaking, the desire for one’s own good 
and the desire for God are the same.) He believed, no doubt from 
the psychological or emotional point of view, that the moment the 
will makes an act of love, it can momentarily put aside all thought 
of self-interest. ‘‘Momentanément, car st c’etait habituellement, ce serait 
l’état d’amour pur, excluant la vertu d’espérance et condamné par | Elise, he 
the authors of the Dictionnaire rush to add. (And thereby lead us to 
ask—Should the amorous desire of the sonnet, because the sonnet 
is ‘‘Catholic,’’ be just a fleeting moment?) 

After St Francis de Sales, the notion of pure love comes under 
repeated attacks. In 1639 or 1640, pure love was attacked in a little 
work which was the product of an anonymous ascete, probably a 
Jesuit, and this led Jean-Pierre Camus, Bishop of Belley and loyal 
disciple of St Francis, to take up the Salesian defense of pure love 
(Défense du pur amour contre les ataques de l’amour propre, 1640). Conse- 
quent to this debate, a whole series of tits-for-tats were fought, dur- 
ing the course of which Camus was attacked by, among others, 
Antoine Sirmond in La défense de la vertu, 1641. In his Histotre littératre 
du sentiment religieux en France. . .,1° Henri Bremond takes up this 
controversy in detail, considering it a ‘‘pré-querelle du quiétisme.’’ 
Camus, the disciple, as we have noted, of St Francis de Sales, and 
himself a relative moderate in the debate (for he did not discard the 
emotions of fear and desire), based his argument for pure love on 
the authority of a curious passage from Joinville, chronicler to 


9 Dictionnaire de spiritualité. Ascétique et mystique. Doctrine et histoire, vol. 2, Paris, 
p. 611. 

10 Histoire littéraire du sentiment réligieux en France depuis la fin des guerres de réligion 
jusqu’a nos jours, vol. 1, Paris, 1929. 
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St Louis, King of France. In Joinville’s chronicle of the crusades of 
St Louis, written in 1309 when the historian was eighty-five years 
of age, we read that Brother Yves, sent by the King on a mission to 
the sultan of Damascus, met an old woman on the road carrying a 
brazier of fire and a jug of water. When she was asked by Yves why 
she was carrying these things, she replied that she intended to burn 
down heaven with the fire and put out the flames of hell with the 
water, so that the faithful might love God for Himself. Camus gave 
this strange woman the name Caritée, and appropriated her as the 
symbol of his theory of pure love. And in spite of all the attacks (Sir- 
mond even questioning the actual existence of this “‘dame inconnue’’), 
our Bishop of Belley places an Abraham de Bosse engraving of the 
legendary dame on the cover of his book La Charité ou le portratt de la 
vrate charité, histoire dévote tirée de la vie du Saint Louts (Paris, 1641). 

The most famous debate on the subject—that debate waged be- 
tween Fénelon and Bossuet—came, as we all know, to a sad end. 
Trying to appeal to the authority of the patristic fathers (especially 
to St Clement), Fénelon defended disinterested love virtually to the 
death. His book Explication des maximes des saints sur la vie intérteure 
(Paris, 1697) was attacked by Bossuet, the profoundly Thomistic 
Bishop of Meaux, in his reply titled Divers écrits ou mémozres sur le livre 
‘Explication des maximes des saints.’ But Fénelon was much more vio- 
lently attacked by the Church itself, and in the end was condemned 
by Innocent XI’s brief Cum Alias of March 12, 1699. Twenty-three 
of the book’s propositions were reprobated, among them those 
which postulated the doctrine of perfect love: 


Fénelon considére comme légitime et comme normal, pour le chrétien 
parfait, ]’état d’amour pur dans lequel tout motif intéressé tel que le 
désir de la récompense céleste et la crainte des chatiments éternels, ser- 
ait habituellement et méme toujours exclu. Ce qui revient a rejeter de 
la vie spirituelle les actes d’espérance et de désir du salut; prétention 
illégitime (Dictionnaire de spiritualité, p. 646). 


Once again, we see how dangerous the subject was: if one were not 
careful to assert that the emotions of fear and hope are indeed legiti- 
mate, one fell into heterodoxy. Fénelon sinned from ‘‘excess of cart- 
tas’’ by pushing the religious posture into extremes (the same ex- 
treme the sonnet barely missed falling into). Since the anonymous 
author, then, was careful not totally to eliminate the presence of 
heaven and of hell from the two last tercets of the sonnet, he appar- 
ently, therefore (as we have seen from comments by the critics), did 
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not cross the thin line into heresy, but there can be no doubt that 
the extreme caritas postulated in the poem does lie on or dangerously 
close to that line. The author’s position with respect to pure love has 
never been totally accepted by Thomistic Christianity, nor has it 
been popular. That fact explains the legitimate doctrinal questions 
associated with the sonnet, whose orthodoxy has been called into 
question time and time again. Might the poem’s religious ideas, ob- 
viously equivocal and frankly dangerous, explain its anonymity? 
Certainly this could be one reason for it. Yet we should recall that 
before Fénelon was condemned (and surely it was Fénelon’s con- 
demnation that led the Archbishop of Mexico to have the sonnet’s 
theology examined), the sonnet already existed. Although some crit- 
ics put its date as far back as the sixteenth century, the oldest print- 
ing date heretofore discovered is 1628: it appears among other 
anonymous (or ‘‘anonymized’’) poems—we will return to this idea 
later, too—in the Vida del espiritu para saber tener oracion y union con Dios 
[‘‘Life of the Spirit in Order to Achieve Prayer and Union with 
God’’], compiled by Antonio de Rojas, doctus. Thus the sonnet, 
although it can be considered orthodox and although it was pub- 
lished before official Church censure of the subject, joins an ideolog- 
ical tradition of love which was the object of a long debate, dating 
even from the Middle Ages, and whose extreme expression was con- 
sidered heretical. 

But there are other circumstances connected with the subject of 
perfect love which might well have made that subject ‘‘dangerous’’ 
in sixteenth- or seventeenth-century Spain. Let us return for a mo- 
ment to that intriguing story from Joinville so often cited yet so sel- 
dom treated by the critics.!! This legend, which is patent evidence 
of the existence of the theme in Islam, was no more than a curiosity 
in France. But the situation was quite different in Spain, which of 
course by the sixteenth or seventeenth century had not yet erased all 
traces of Islam from its culture. Here is Joinville: 


Tandis que ils aloient de leur hostel 4 l’hostel du soudan, fréres Yves 
vit une femme vieille qui traversoit parmi la rue, et portoit en sa main 
destre une escuellée pleinne de feu, et en la senestre une phiole pleinne 


11 Bataillon is correct to note in his essay that the subject needs a more 
thorough study than that in Sister Mary Ciria’s book: ‘‘It is curious that Sister 
Mary only refers in a note to this apparition recounted by Joinville, since it is the 
most graphic expression of the sonnet’’ (op.cit., p. 421). 
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d’yaue [sic]. Fréres Yves li demanda: ‘Que veus-tu de ce faire?’ Elle 
li respondi qu’ elle voulait de feu ardoir paradis, que j’amais [sic] n’en 
fust point, et de l’eau esteindre enfer, que jamais [sic] n’en fust point. 
Et il li demanda: Pourquoy veus-tu ce faire? —Pour ce que ce Je ne 
veuil que nulz jamais bien pour le guerredon de paradis avoir, ne pour 
la peur d’enfer; mais proprement pour |’amour de Dieu avoir, qui tant 
vaut, et qui tout le le bien peut faire.!” 


Although the chronicler unfortunately tells us very little about this 
‘rére Yves le Breton,’’ he does inform us that Yves was familiar with 
the language and customs of the Saracens, which was the reason St 
Louis sent him on various embassies. Indeed, this man adept in the 
ways of Islam had encountered an idea, and a legend, widespread 
throughout the Arab religious world: the doctrine of disinterested or 
pure love. Emile Dermenghem makes us aware of a level of the story 
that would be evident to any reader of Islamic mystical writing: 
Camus’s Caritée, whom Yves meets, is actually Rabi‘a, the female 
mystic of Basra (or probably the legend of this woman). Aflaki, in 
his biography of the celebrated Persian mystical poet Jalaloddin 
Rumi, repeats Joinville’s anecdote, except that this time it comes 
from the lips of Rumi and with the express identification of “‘la femme 
inconnue’’: 


Puis il [Roumi] reconta comment une campagnie de mystiques vit un 
jour Rabi‘a avec un brandon d’une main et une cruche d’eau de 
l’autre pour incendier le paradis et éteindre ]’enfer afin de faire dis- 
paraitre ces deux voiles qui nous coupent la route, afin qui le but soit 
désigné et que les serviteurs de Dieu le servent sans motif d’espérance 
ou de crainte, car s’il n’y avait pas l’espoir du paradis et la crainte de 
l’enfer, la plupart des gens n’adoreraient point Dieu ni ne se montrer- 
aient point obéissants. !° 


When Dermenghem refers to Joinville’s story (op.czt., p. 30), he 
makes it clear that ‘‘c’est a cette sainte femme, qui vivatt a Bagra au VIII? 
stécle, que remonte l’allégorie fameuse. . . .”° 


12 Robert de Clari, Villehardouin, Joinville, Froissart, Commynes, Histortens et 
chroniqueurs de moyen dge, Brussels, p. 299. 

13 Emile Dermenghem, ‘‘Essai sur la mystique musulmane’’ (preface to Ibn al 
Farid’s L’éloge du vin o Al Khamriya), Paris, 1931, p. 31. Margaret Smith also 
includes this anecdote in her Rabi‘a the Mystic and her Fellow Saints in Islam (Cam- 
bridge U Press, 1928, pp. 98-99), though she does not associate it with the tale of 
frére Yves. 
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A.J. Arberry and Margaret Smith agree; they consider Rabi‘a 
al-SAdawiyya of Basra (d. ?801 at eighty years of age—we should 
recall that Yves speaks of “‘une vieille femme’’) to be that figure that 
introduced the subject of pure love to the Sufis: ‘‘With her is gener- 
ally associated the first enunciation in Sufism of the doctrine of Di- 
vine Love, which later came to be so dominant a feature of the move- 
ment.’’!* Margaret Smith, in her study called Rabi‘a the Mystic and 
her Fellow Saints in Islam, underscores the doubtfulness of much of the 
information we have about the life of this enigmatic ascete and mys- 
tic. Many theologians and poets speak of her, and give stories of her 
life, but it is difficult to untangle the facts from the legend. In any 
case, it is of interest to note that Rabi‘a was not only the center of 
several legends about pure love,!° but also the putative author of 
poems on the subject. Farid al-din ‘Attar, the famed Persian poet, 
takes up one of those poems!® in his Tadkirat al-awliya [‘‘History of 
the Saints’’]. Although we cannot trust too unthinkingly in the 
imaginative ‘Attar’s literary or historical rigor, it is important to 
note how accepted and widespread the motif was at the time. 

The motif had been turned into poetry in Islam from a very early 
date, in fact. It is curious that Asin Palacios, in citing several Arabic 
poems on the subject of divine love, should not mention those at- 
tributed to Rabi‘a. Yet another source, Abu Talib al-Makki, in his 
Qut al-qulub, gives a somewhat altered version of the poem, attribut- 
ing it once again to Rabi‘a.!’7 But Rabi‘a was not an isolated 
instance: disinterested love, as we have said, was an obsessive 


14 A.J. Arberry, Sufism: An Account of the Mystics of Islam, London, 1968, p. 43. 

15 Here are some of them: ‘‘Once Rabe‘a fell grievously sick. She was asked 
what the cause might be. I gazed upon Paradise, she replied, and my Lord dis- 
ciplined me’’ (Farid al-Din Attar, Muslim Saints and Mystics: Episodes from the 
Tadhkirat al-Aultya?. Memorial of the Saints, tr. A. J. Arberry, London, 1966, p. 48); 
‘‘When R4bi‘a was asked what she had to say about Paradise she said, First the 
neighbour, then the house’’ (Margaret Smith, of. cit., p. 71). 

16 “OQ God [Rabi‘a exclaims], if I worship Thee for fear of Hell, burn me in 
Hell, and if I worship Thee in hope of Paradise, exclude me from Paradise; but if 
I worship Thee for Thy own sake, grudge me not Thy everlasting beauty’’ (‘Attar, 
op.cit., p. 51). 

17 *‘Sufyan al-Thawri asked her once what was the basis of her faith, and her 
answer revealed the secret of her whole life and the essence of all her teaching, when 
she said, ‘I have not served God from fear of Hell, for I should be like a wretched 
hireling, if I did it for fear; nor from love of Paradise, for I should be a bad servant 
if I served for the sake of what was given, but I have served Him only for the love 
of Him.’’’ Margaret Smith (op. czt., p. 102) includes this quotation (from III, p. 57). 
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theological motif in Islam. It is with full justification that Asin Pala- 
cios comments that ‘‘the subject swells the pages of the devout books 
with anecdotes and exemplary cases of this heroic love, whose pro- 
tagonists. . . exalt [the love] in prose and verse. It is impossible to 
include them all here. A study of them would require a volume of 
its own.’’!8 For reasons of space, we cannot linger too long over this 
extraordinarily widespread subject, which indeed is still awaiting its 
own book, but let us offer at least a few examples, so as to give an 
idea of the density of this doctrinal motif in Islamic culture. 

In his Diwan de Abu Bakr al-Shibli, Kamil M. al-Shaibi!? quotes 
the words of this strange Khorasan mystic who ended his life in an 
asylum. When he arrives at one peak of awareness or illumination, 
Shibli exclaims, ‘‘Oh, God, hide heaven and the fire among thy hid- 
den things, that thou mayest be served without apparent cause.”’ 
Prof Shaibi, who has widely studied this theme in Islam, also points 
out (op.cit., p. 281) that ‘Attar attributes an anecdote to Shibli which 
is very similar to that legend in which Rabi‘a stars: 


‘‘Once Shibli was observed running with a burning coal in his hand. 
‘Where are you going?’ they asked. ‘I am going to set fire on the Ka‘a- 
ba,’ he answered, ‘so that men may henceforward care only for the 
Lord of the Ka‘aba.’ On another occasion he was holding in his hand 
a piece of wood alighted at both ends. ‘What are you going to do?’ he 
was asked. ‘I am going to set Hell on fire with one end and Paradise 
with the other,’ he replied, ‘so that men may concern themselves only 
with God.’’’ 


Abu Sa‘id Harraz explains his theory of these religious ideas: “‘le 
gnostique a renoncé intérieurement au désir de la recompense [céleste].’?*® This 
idea is repeated in Yahya ben Mo‘ad Razi ( ‘‘Quelle différence. . . entre 
celut qui va au festin pour le festin et celut qui y va pour le Bren-Aimé! Le para- 
dis est la prison des gnostiques comme le basmonde est la prison des croyants”’ 
[Dermeghem, of.cit., pp. 31-32]), and in the poet Hallaj, crucified 
and quartered alive for his beliefs (‘“Renoncer a ce bas monde, c’est 
l’ascése des sens; renoncer aux jotes crées du Paradis, c’est l’ascese de l’esprit’’ 


18 M. Asin Palacios, El Islam cristianizado. Estudio del ‘‘sufismo’’ a traves de las obras 
de Abenarabi de Murcia, Madrid, 1931 (1982), p. 249. 

19 Baghdad, 1967, p. 10. I am grateful to the author, who was visiting professor 
at Harvard University in 1974-75, for his valuable help with this study. I am also 
grateful to my former Harvard colleague Wasma’a Chorbachi for her help with the 
bibliography and the translations to Spanish. 

20 Paul Nwyia, Exégése coranique et langage mystique, Beirut, 1970, p. 205. 
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[tbed., p. 29]). Abu 7l-Hasan Jurkani, a less ‘‘extreme’’ poet, comes 
sufficiently close to the doctrinal position of our sonnet that he be- 
comes, or is considered, ‘‘orthodox’’ by Christianity: ‘‘I do not say 
that Paradise and the Inferno do not exist; I say that it is as though 
they did not exist for me, for both were created by God, and in the 
place where I now am there is no space for any created thing.’’*! 
Among the poems dealing with perfect love mentioned or quoted 
by Asin Palacios in his Islam cristtanizado [‘‘Islam Christianized’’], 
and which he passingly associates with the sonnet we are concerned 
with here, we should recall one in especial which is quite closely 
parallel. This poem is collected by Ibn-‘Arabi in his Futuhat (II, 
458), and attributed to a young disciple of Dhu’l-Nun the Egyptian: 


Todos ellos a Dios rendidos sir- [All, devoted, God do serve, 
ven 

porque temen el fuego del infier- 
no 


y creen que librarse de esa pena 


for fear they the fires of hell 


and believe that to be free of that 
torture 


es ya para ellos beneficio inmen- 
sO. 

Pero yo, que no pongo mis mira- 
das 

ni en el infierno ni en el paraiso, 

en pago del amor que a mi Dios 
tengo, 

ni quiero recompensa ni la pido. 


is in itself for them great gain. 
But I, who set not my eyes 


on neither hell nor paradise, 

in pay for the love which for my 
God I have 

neither want recompense nor 


ask it.] 
—(Asin Palacios, op.cit., p. 250) 


Although Islamic mysticism appears not to question the legitimacy 
and desirability of this extreme of love, it is conscious of the heroic 
difficulty of it.#? 


“1 Reynold Nicholson, Poetas y misticos del Islam, Mexico City, 1945, p. 116. 
22 ‘Attar (op.cit., p. 37) cites an anecdote attributed to the Egyptian Dhi?l-Nin: 


One day Dho 7I-Nun’s companions came to him and found him weeping. 
‘“Why are you weeping?”’ they asked. ‘‘Last night when I was prostrating in 
prayer,’’ he replied, ‘‘my eyes closed in sleep. I saw the Lord, and He said 
to me, “O Abu ’I-Faiz, I created all creatures and they separated into ten parts. 
I offered the material world to them; nine of those ten parts turned their faces 
to the material world. One part remained over. That one part divided also into 
ten parts. I offered Paradise to them; nine parts turned their faces to Paradise. 
One part remained over. That one part split likewise into ten parts. I brought 
Hell before them; all fled and were scattered for fear of Hell. Only one part 
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Important theorists of Sufism, such as Ibn-‘Arabi of Murcia, 
have taken up the subject. Besides publishing anthologies of both 
their own and other writers’ poems on the subject, many times the 
Hispano-Muslim mystics ponder the requirements for this love of 


God: 


. . . [the spiritual aspect of love] transports us to the sublime heights 
of disinterestedness and renunciation of our own welfare for the sake 
of the Beloved. This spiritual love of God, utterly Platonic, disinterest- 
ed, and romantic, consists of giving oneself entirely to Him without 
the lover’s reserving any desire for himself or for the creatures [of this 
world]. It is incompatible with any appetite, whether it be licit or il- 
licit, which is not God Himself. It therefore excludes love of heaven 
and fear of hell.”° 


Yet more significant are the conjectures of Algazel, or al-Ghazzali, 
one of the foremost theologians of Islam and conciliator of Sufism 
and orthodox Islam. In his [hya? Sulum al-din [‘‘Revivification of the 
Religious Sciences’’], in which the famed philosopher meditates 
long on love in its various stages, he proposes that 


... he who loves God simply as benefactor, and loves Him not for God 
Himself, it is evident that he will love Him with less intensity, for his 
love will depend only upon the benefits which are received from Him, 
which may be many or few, and besides, in the moment of tribulation 
he will not be able to love Him so much as in the moment of prosperity 
and well-being; on the other hand, if he loves God for God Himself, 
that is, because He deserves to be loved for His infinite perfections, 
for His beauty, majesty, and glory, the man will not increase or abate 
his love in keeping with the benefits, many or few, which he may from 
God receive.** 


remained over. Those who had not been lured by the material world, nor in- 
clined after Paradise, neither were afraid of Hell, I said to them, ‘‘My ser- 
vants, you looked not upon the material world, you inclined not after Paradise, 
you were not afraid of Hell. What do you seek?’’ All raised their heads and 
cried, ‘‘Thou knowest best what we desire.’’’”’ 

23 Asin (op.cit., p. 247), here quoting Ibn-‘Arabi’s Tohfa (4-6). 

24 Thya?, IV, pp. 228-229, quoted in Asin Palacios, La espiritualidad de Algazel y 
su sentido cristiano, Madrid, 1935, p. 497. Algazel employs several legends to bolster 
his doctrinal position. Often Christ is the protagonist. In the following case, it is 
a simple devout woman: 


A woman came before Habdn ben Hilal of Basra, who was seated in the midst 
of his disciples, and the woman said, ‘What is, in thy judgment, the thing 
known as generosity?’ ‘To give with liberality to others what thyself possesses,’ 
all of them said. ‘That,’ she replied, ‘is generosity in things here below. But 
what is generosity in the spiritual life?’ ‘Serve God with a liberal heart, and 
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This takes us into the territory of Spain, and to the Sadilies, or Shad- 
hilite brotherhood. Asin Palacios dedicated his posthumous, un- 
finished book Sadilies y alumbrados (published by Asin’s disciples in 
eight consecutive numbers of the journal Al-Andalus and now edited 
by me in a book [Madrid: Hiperién, 1990]) to this Hispano-African 
Sufi sect, which produced many great figures between the thirteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. In the complex mystical doctrine of the 
Shadhilites we find what we might have expected: in order to reach 
the highest degree of divine love, one must leave behind the dwell- 
ings or inferior stages of fear and hope. Examples of this renuncia- 
tion (in the name of spiritual progress) are abundant. Let just two 
examples stand for them all. The first is from Ibn ‘Ata? Allah 
(Tanwir, 16): “‘And the highest degree is that in which the devout 
man gives himself to God for the sole reason that God deserves this 
abandonment and letting-go, and not for other reasons which have 
to do with the selfish profit of the devout man.’’*° The second ex- 
ample comes from Ibn SAbbad of Ronda (Sharh al-Hikam, I, 62): 


The good works which the devout man practices with the intention of 
earning the prize or fleeing the chastisement of the Lord are flawed 
and sick, as not belonging to any person which possesses talent and 
sagacity. Indeed, if the devout man is to meet the obligations demand- 
ed of him by the most excellent attributes of his Lord, it is essential 
that he do no good with the self-interested aim of gaining any prize 
or avoiding any punishment, for the man is a slave who owes all to his 
Lord, while the Lord owe nothing to him. . . . Thus it is that if the 
devout man. . . practices the good in order to achieve his own in- 
terests, he does not perform the duties imposed upon him by the at- 
tributes of his Lord, and such behavior is the result of his ignorance, 
of his negligence, and of lack of love of God.*® 


with good faith, and without repugnance.’ ‘But then,’ she once again replied, 
‘wouldst thou aspire to win some recompense by thy service?’ ‘Of course!’ 
they all responded. ‘And why is that?’ ‘Why because God Himself has 
promised to reward us tenfold for every good act.’ ‘Praised be the Lord!’ the 
holy woman exclaimed. ‘If thou givest one and receivest ten, then in what con- 
sists thy generosity? For my part, generosity consists in serving God with a 
pleasant spirit, delighting in obeying Him without any repugnance and 
without desire thereby for any recompense or reward, so far indeed, that thou 
shouldst be indifferent to what thy Lord wishes to do with thee. Does it not 
give thee shame to think that God can see into the most private depths of thy 
heart and knows therefore that thou desirest the quid pro quo? Even in the 
things of this world below, that is an ugly attitude!’ (Jhya°, III, p. 179, quoted 
in Asin Palacios, op.cit., p. 250.) 

25 Asin Palacios, Sadilies y alumbrados, Al-And., XIV (1949), p. 19. 

26 Asin Palacios, Sadilies y alumbrados, Al-And., XV (1950), p. 22. 
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Although the Arab writer does not say so directly—the last parts of 
the book are very incomplete—, this extreme of love, so characteris- 
tic of Islam, is a cornerstone of the alumbrados, or Illuminati, as well, 
that mysterious sect whose spiritual teachings Asin Palacios associat- 
ed with the Shadhilites. Bataillon, even while considering it ar- 
bitrary to tie the sonnet to the beliefs of this persecuted sect, notes 
in passing the presence of perfect caritas among ‘“‘the Illuminati of the 
kingdom of Toledo [, who denied] hell, considering it to be an inven- 
tion meant to frighten men, like the bogeyman is used to frighten 
children.’’?’ Indeed, the first proposition in the Edicts of the Il- 
luminati of Toledo, published by Antonio Marquez as an appendix 
to his book on the subject,?® states: 


1. That there is no hell and if it is said that there is, it is to frighten 
us, as people say to children ‘‘watch out for the bogeyman.”’ 
This proposition is heretical, erroneous, and false: it contradicts the 
gospel and order of divine justice which provides for sempiternal 
punishment for the mortal sins which penitence in this present life did 
not take from upon us. 


This same idea is repeated, although in a modified form, in Pedro 
Ruiz de Alcaraz’s ‘‘Trial,’’ Alcaraz being, to all appearances, one 
of the main ideologues of the movement: 


... children are the first of those who are frightened by hell, for manly 
heroic men, set upon the peak of perfection, do not for fear of hell, 
which is initial or servile, but rather for fear of offending the beloved, 
which is filial fear, serve the Lord.?9 


This proposition (which, among others, caused Alcaraz to be impri- 
soned for life) coincides perfectly with the doctrine of ““perfect love’’ 
found in our sonnet. There is no doubt that the theme, even in its 
orthodox guise, was discredited and rendered ‘‘dangerous’’ in those 
first decades of the sixteenth century. But the Illuminati insisted a 
very great deal—perhaps too much for the subject to remain above 
all suspicion—upon this disinterested caritas. Antonio Marquez 


27 M. Bataillon, op.cit., p. 427. He is quoting the Edicto de los alumbrados de Tole- 
do (A.H.N.M., Madrid: Inquisicion, vol. 1299, fol. 552r., prop. no. 1). 

28 A. Marquez, Los alumbrados. Origenes y filosofia. (1525-1559), Madrid, 1972, 
p. 275. The author is quoting from ms. 14 of A.H.N.M.., Seccién de la Inquisicién. 

29 Fray Domingo de Santa Teresa, O.C.D., Juan de Valdés. Su pensamiento religio- 
so y las corrientes espirituales de su época, Rome, 1957, p. 35. The author is quoting the 
M. Serrano y Sanz article ‘‘Pedro Ruiz de Alcaraz,’’ RABM, 8, 1903. 
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declares that ‘‘the subject of love. . . appears so frequently and 
prominently in the Trials of the IJuminati that one might easily say, 
without exaggeration or preciosity, that all of it is but one long ‘suit’ 
against love’’ (op. cit., p. 205). Isabel de la Cruz and Maria de 
Cazalla, among others, seem to share this insistence upon perfect 
caritas and against working for recompense or out of self-interest. 
Given the doctrinal sophistication of these particular Illuminati, we 
are led to share the opinion of Fray Domingo de Sta Teresa (op. cit., 
p. 35), who says that rather than dogmatically rejecting hell they 
seem to reject it practically—‘‘as for hell, it should in no way enter 
into the reasons for the actions of the Christian, as though it did not 
exist.”’ Once more, the sonnet’s own view. 

Who were these mysterious, persecuted Illuminati, the spokes- 
men, as we have seen, of a spiritual teaching very much akin (when 
not identical) to that of our anonymous poem? It is difficult to say. 
The doctrines of the Illuminati, as Domingo Ricart points out,*° 
have come down to us in the form of fragmentary propositions, 
taken out of context no doubt, presented in the most damaging way 
possible for them, and, as if that were not enough, quoted from 
declarations extracted by force (sometimes by torture) in trials of the 
Inquisition. Marquez offers many references to ancient and modern 
studies of the Hluminati and their beliefs, but cautions us that these 
studies have tended to treat as one homogeneous movement various 
movements actually distinct from one another, such as those of Toledo 
(1520) and Llerena (1575). He notes that men and women as differ- 
ent as Pedro Ruiz de Alcaraz, Francisca Hernandez, Ignatius Loyo- 
la, and Fray Luis of Granada have all been considered Hluminati. 
Marquez rightly deplores the scarcity of studies on such an impor- 
tant subject. His is the first book, strictly speaking, on the Illumina- 
ti, whose doctrines Marquez considers “‘the only original and persis- 
tently Spanish heresy”’ (0. cit., p. 61) and whose seat he locates in 
Guadalajara, in the palace of the Mendoza family, who took under 
their wing Pedro Ruiz de Alcaraz, Isabel de la Cruz, and Maria de 
Cazalla, all of whom were condemned in the Edict of Toledo. Both 
Ricart and Domingo de Sta Teresa, as well as yet other scholars, 
share Marquez’ opinion that seeing the multiple manifestations of 
the Illuminati movement as homogeneous is quite mistaken. The 


30 Domingo Ricart, Juan de Valdés y el pensamiento religioso europeo en los siglos XVI 
y XVII, Mexico City, 1958, p. 68. 
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movement takes in such varying spiritual tendencies as letting-go 
[dejamiento], withdrawal into oneself [recogimzento], reformed-pro- 
phetic teachings, and interior Christianity. Echoing the ideas of 
Jean Baruzi and Marcel Bataillon, José Luis Abellan astutely sum- 
marizes the complexity of the phenomenon. In the first half of the 
sixteenth century, he says, 


[the] boundaries of orthodoxy and heterodoxy were not so clearly 
marked as they would be after Trent, [and this] has led Sainz 
Rodriguez to speak of ‘‘wavering [or fluctuating] spirituality.’’ In- 
deed, Erasmism, Franciscanism, and the Illuminati movement are 
confused with each other. . . and the boundaries which we now see are 
more a posteriori impositions by the researchers on reality than faithful 
reflections of it; if we add to these movements the influence of Refor- 
mism and Italian spiritualism, Lutheran filtrations and the current of 
a love of reading and Bible studies, which also had an effect on those 
three movements mentioned above, the question of drawing the 
boundaries of the field, the zone of influence, winnowing out what be- 
longed to one or another of them, escapes the bounds of the humanly 
possible.?! 


The Illuminati are, in fact, a movement unclassifiable for all practi- 
cal purposes. That has not meant that scholars have not tried to 
throw some light on their origins and their doctrinal and cultural fili- 
ations. Menéndez Pelayo, who considered Illuminist conventicles 
‘“enervating and sickly pseudo-mysticism,’’%* conjectures that 
there may have been some relationship between them and Flemish 
or German mysticism; Ricart associates them, on the other hand, 
with the Familist, or ‘‘Family of Love,’’ sect of the sixteenth cen- 
tury; Angela Selke attributes Erasmist or Lutheran origins to them; 
while for Edward Boehmer they constitute a kind of Spanish Pro- 
testantism independent of Lutheranism. And there are many other 
‘‘readings’’ of the sect, including that it was Jewish and even that 
it was totally autonomous. Faced with all these conjectures over the 
origins of the enigmatic movement, it may be helpful to recall the 
opinion of the greatest of all Erasmists, Marcel Bataillon: ‘*Eras- 
mism was grafted onto a pre-existent Illuminism.’’*’ Marquez 


31 ‘Ta espiritualidad espanola del siglo XVI. En torno a varios libros recientes 
sobre Miguel Servet y los alumbrados,”’ Jns, 1974, no. 325, p. 14. 

32 Menéndez Pelayo, Historia de los heterodoxos espanoles, Madrid, 1944, p. 213. 

33 Marcel Bataillon, Erasmo y Espana, trans. by A. Alatorre, Mexico City/ 
Buenos Aires: F.C.E., 1950, p. 572. 
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corroborates this statement: Erasmus’s De libero arbitrio appeared in 
Basel in 1524, when Alcaraz and his group had already been in pri- 
son for six months; Luther’s reply (De servo arbitrio) was published in 
1525, three months after the Edict of Toledo. Serrano y Sanz, 
Boehmer, and Ricardo Garcia Villoslada, among others, also sup- 
port Bataillon. We underscore this idea—the chronological priority 
of the Spanish I[lluminist movement over analogous European 
movements—especially as it is supported by the researches of 
Miguel Asin Palacios. Asin, using solid documentary proofs, found 
truly surprising doctrinal analogies between the Shadhilites and the 
Illuminati, the coincidences often extending even to the Carmelite 
reformers St John of the Cross, St Teresa of Avila, and Jerénimo 
Gracian. We do not intend to propose an exclusive descent of the I]- 
luminati from Muslim beginnings (the movement is too complex for 
that, and it appears to have taken on influences from later move- 
ments as well, such as Erasmism and Protestantism), but rather to 
insist once again on the profound debt it would appear to have con- 
tracted to the Sufi sect and to Islamic mystical thought in general. 
We are well aware of the attacks, often unfair, on Asin’s Arabist 
thesis (by Jean Henri Probst, Helmut Hatzfeld, Mary Ciria Huff, 
Domingo de Santa Teresa, Antonio Marquez), and which there 
is not space to detail here. We must, though, return to the thesis 
itself, which Asin Palacios hardly had time to sketch out before his 
death. 

We have seen how, in both schools or movements, disinterested 
love—an obsessive subject in Islam, a sporadic and even ‘‘danger- 
ous’’ one in Christianity—is taken as the doctrinal nucleus of the 
school. Is this a simple coincidence? Such a coincidence is frankly 
doubtful: the analogies between the Shadhilites and the Illuminati 
are just too numerous, and while there is not space to list them all, 
it is imperative to mention a few of the most telling. For example, 
one fundamental coincidence which even Asin Palacios did not note: 
the very name Illuminati. The name (in Spanish, alumbrados or ilu- 
minados) was generically bestowed upon the persecuted exponents of 
these complex spiritual beliefs, but its origins have been, as 
Marquez notes, very difficult to track down. Maria Cazalla’s 
defense of herself is quite interesting in this regard: she says that in 
Guadalajara, anyone who is ‘‘withdrawn into himself and devout’’ 
tends to be called by that name. In his Lamentations, Jer6nimo 
Gracian, close collaborator with St Teresa, himself accused of being 
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an Illuminatus, tried to explain the term: ‘‘. . . heretics called I- 
luminati and Abandoned | Dexados|, because they would say they had 
been illuminated or enlightened by God from above and given light 
in their individual spirits, of what works they were to do and what 
works they were not to do, abandoning [lit: ‘“‘leaving’’] all things to 
the hands of God. . .”’54+ These words describe, with disconcerting 
precision, the Shadhilites’ spiritual teachings of enlightenment (or 
iJumination) and letting-go: 


...Inenlightenment, [the method of knowledge] consists of the purifi- 
cation of the heart, that is, of the cleaning it of the things which worry 
it and serve to disturb it. As soon as God takes absolute possession of 
the heart and upon it pours His mercy and in it makes to shine His 
light, the mystery of the celestial world 1s revealed to it, and in it shine 
the essential truths of divine things. . . The devout man who upon 
being enlightened possesses an intuition of the beauty and loveliness 
of God conceives reverential fear; the man who has an intuition that 
God is the only cause of actions, abandons [those things] and leaves 
[all things] to God; the man who has an intuition of His grandeur loses 
the awareness of all that is not God.*° 


The notion of being enlightened or illuminated is repeated almost 
obsessively in Shadhilite treatises: “‘when God enlightens this 
devout man with the light of His names’’ (Abu-l-Hasan al-Shadhill, 
Tabaqat ShaSrani, 11, 10-10; zbid., p. 257); ‘“The man who works in 
that way [the ‘abandoned one’ who abandons all things to God] is 
a true contemplative who knows God with his inward, healthful, and 
enlightened sight’’ (Ibn-‘Abbad of Ronda, Sharh al-Hikam, 1, 8).°° 
In all cases, the enlightenment occurs in the context of letting-go or 
abandonment of self, just as with the [luminati. This abandonment 
of self is the pivotal axis shared, once again, by the two spiritual 
teachings. The parallels traced by Asin are so convincing, and there 
are so many of them, that they even force Asin’s detractor Antonio 
Marquez to admit that this spiritual letting-go on the part of the 
Illuminati has ‘‘possible shades of Islam.’’3’ The coincidences 


34 J. Gracian, Lamentaciones, Brussels, 1611, p. 174, quoted in Antonio Mar- 
quez, op.cit., p. 82. 

35 Asin Palacios, op.cit., Al-And., XIII (1948), p. 267. 

36 Ibid., XIV (1949), p. 8. 

37 Marquez, op.cit., p. 255. Islamic influences must also (though we have not 
seen this phenomenon singled out by any critic) be reflected in the presence of 
women in Spanish religious circles in the Siglo de Oro: not only beatified and sanc- 
tified women, but women among the alumbrados or Illuminati as well. Cf, Margaret 
Smith, Rabi‘a the Mystic and Her Fellow Saints in Islam. 
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continue when we look at other aspects of Shadhilite and Illuminati 
doctrines: the faultlessness or sinlessness of man in a state of love or 
enlightenment; mental prayer, preferred over vocal or ritual prayer 
(and so postulated long before Erasmus was to do so); the nullifica- 
tion of the will as a means of obtaining true freedom; the conception 
of human nature as abject, miserable, and corrupt, with a conse- 
quent extreme gratitude for divine gifts (we should recall the school 
called the Beneficio de Cristo); predestination; the idea of living and 
acting as though God, constantly present within us, were watching 
us. 

Alcaraz and his group’s curious habit of praying and receiving 
Holy Communion while wrapped in capes or mantles (‘‘with sheep- 
skin coat and heads covered by a woolen cloth,’’ as Marquez says 
in op.cit., p. 149) would also appear to come from a Shadhilite cus- 
tom. Maria de Cazalla strains to make the custom appear innocent, 
once it had aroused the suspicions of the Inquisitors: ‘‘One must 
bear in mind,’’ she stated before the Inquisitors, ‘‘that in 
Guadalajara Catholic women are in the habit of reading the book of 
Scripture in the Romanic tongue and of covering their heads so that 
they can hardly be seen.’’?® The Hispano-Muslim Shadhilites are 
very clear in their defense of this practice: 


. .. when the doors of the senses are closed, the springs of the mysteries 
rush forth from the reservoirs of the kingdom of the heavens and flow 
towards the heart. ‘Thus it is essential to be seated in a darkened place, 
and if this is not possible, to cover the head with the habit (Asin Pala- 
clos, op.cit., Al-And XI [1946], p. 170). 


Another of the propositions in the Edict of Toledo that takes up a 
heretical idea repeated constantly among the Illuminati (‘‘that the 
love of God in man is God’’; ‘‘the heart of man [is] God’’; ‘‘all [is] 
God’’; ‘‘all [is] God and from God’’) reminds us of the propositions 
of Abu-l-Hasan al-Shadhilt: 


Pure intention is a light which comes from the light of God and which 
God deposits in the heart of his believing servant, with which light he 
cuts off all that is not Him (Majafir, 65-66, ibid., XIII [1948], p. 258). 

As for the path of the beloved of God, which are His chosen ones, 
it is an ascent from Him towards Him through Hin, for it is impos- 


8 Domingo de Santa Teresa (op.cit., p. 40) is quoting from Melgares Marin, 
Procedimientos de la Inquisicion, II, 110. 
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sible to arrive at Him by means of any thing that is not Him (Tabagat 
Sha‘rani, II, 10-11, zbed., 1949, p. 11). 


One of Alcaraz’s propositions is truly revealing; even Marquez 
notes that it ‘‘will fill Arabists with delight’’: 


Expounding upon that saying of the Apostle to the Romans, chap. 15, 
Quaecumque enim scripta sunt ad nostram doctrinam scripta sunt ut per patien- 
tiam et consolationem scripturarum spem habeamus, the criminal said that 
this authority was to be understood of all scriptures, even the al-Koran 
of Muhammad and all good and bad scriptures (Marquez, of. cit., 
p. 104, quoting fr. Alcaraz’s Sumario, Proposition 12). 


This notorious Illuminatus is not only defending the Koran, but 
claiming as his own the Islamic idea of tolerance for all written reve- 
lation.°? 

But there is another fundamental congruence between the Shad- 
hilites and the IIluminati, which like these others has not been much 
commented upon by the critics. The diversity of doctrinal postures 
that Marquez and others have quite rightly noted among the spiritu- 
al men and women who have come generically to be known as II- 
luminati is found also among the Shadhilites. Thus, we find among 
the Sufi theorists contrary attitudes of rejection and acceptance of 
charismas, tales of miracles, and public instances of ecstasies; 
defense and rejection of the ability to act and to perform good works 
in the state of letting-go or abandonment; defense and even celebra- 
tion of sexuality as compatible with mysticism (with the consequent 
rejection of monasticism), together with the most tenacious exalta- 
tion of absolute chastity. These are the same ‘‘contradictions”’ 
found in the diverse and contradictory [lluminati. 

But we must not lose sight of our sonnet. Given such astonishing 
parallels between the Shadhilites and the Illuminati, it seems legiti- 
mate for us to ask whether the Illuminati might not have inherited 


39 The alumbrado movement was made up largely of converts. There is proof 
that Alcaraz was a Jewish converso. Why, then, would he have been espousing ideas 
out of Islamic mysticism? This is a problem which needs study. We might hazard 
the hypothesis that any open, anti-dogmatic spiritual expression was attractive to 
these ‘‘marginalized’’ and half-convert men and women. In this case, at any rate, 
the Sufi religion was, for it was a religion which concerned itself with the relation- 
ship of the soul with God, and not with narrow orthodoxy; all revelations were 
respected. It is possible that the Jewish conversos took up these Shadhilite ideas as, 
later, Erasmus and even Luther were to do. We should recall also that another per- 
son of Jewish descent, St Teresa de Jestis, employed Sufi allegories such as the 
castles of the soul in her own work (cf. Chapter IV of this book). 
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from Sufi mystics their obsession for a perfect love which annihilates 
heaven and hell, in exactly the same way they seem to have inherited 
so many other religious motifs. This is a possibility which must be 
considered. Nor does it seem altogether outrageous to think that the 
stubborn presence of this disinterested caritas among Arab the- 
ologians and mystics (both Sufis in general, that is, and Shadhilites) 
was what made the subject so dangerous when it became part of the 
‘“‘mainstream Christian’’ spiritual teachings of the Spanish Siglo de 
Oro. Would it not have sounded like ‘‘Moorishness’’? Did, ironical- 
ly, the Muslims make a belief dangerous in Spain which they them- 
selves might possibly have inherited from primitive Christianity? 
(Children of ‘‘the rigid doctrine of Clement,’’ Asfn called them in 
El Islam cristtanizado, p. 249.) If this is true, the idea of pure love has 
made an intriguing historical full circle: from primitive Christianity 
to Islam, and from Islam back to Christianity, in this case to Spanish 
Christianity, where by now pure love has become a dangerous tenet 
to profess. The transculturation would undoubtedly have been very 
fertile and complex, since the Illuminati (conversos, in almost every 
case) could (and did) appeal to distant Christian sources in order to 
justify their stubborn insistence on this heroically disinterested cari- 
tas. It is a Christian idea, then, but after eight hundred years in Is- 
lam, and after its reformulation by the heretical Illuminati, probably 
discredited in Spain. Is it to that fact that the anonymity of our son- 
net is due? 

If we can grant that this Islamic influence is a decisive factor in 
the presence of the motif among the Illuminati, then perhaps 
another literary phenomenon, typically ‘‘Spanish,’’ may come to 
seem more coherent: the pervasiveness of the idea of pure love in the 
literature of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The mysteri- 
ous author of the sonnet is not alone in all Spain. Sister Mary Ciria 
dedicates a good part of her book to proving the presence of this 
theme—an undoubtedly very curious presence—throughout Span- 
ish literature. Except that she, overlooking or ignoring the possible 
contact of the two cultures during so many centuries of Islam, tries 
to explain the phenomenon, atypical in Europe, by arguing that 
Spanish Christianity, defending itself against foreign elements, be- 
came isolated and that it therefore came to emphasize, as no other 
branch or offshoot of Christianity did, certain doctrinal ideas which 
had existed and even flourished in primitive Christianity but which 
over the centuries had died out or been eradicated—and Sister Mary 
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argues that this idea of pure love was one such idea. It appears to 
me, though, in the light of the profound elaboration of the motif 
among the Muslims, that this is rather a question of the influence 
of the Islamic culture on Spanish spiritual teachings in the Siglo de 
Oro.*° The question then immediately arises: How was this cultur- 
al contact between the Islamic and Christian spiritual traditions 
achieved in the middle of the sixteenth century? Asin Palacios pro- 
poses the possibility that in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
there still existed in Spain groups of Moorish converts—or half-way 
converts. He imagines that if Shadhilite mysticism was alive and 
well among the Moors of Tunis, it must also have been at least alive 
in Renaissance Spain. Critics such as Louis Massignon, Paul 
Nwyia, Reynold A. Nicholson, and Jean Baruzi do not question the 
analogies discovered by Asin between Christian mysticism (espe- 
cially the mysticism of St John of the Cross) and Muslim mysticism, 
yet they still continue to argue over the way the historical contact 
might have come about. I have tried to bring the problem of this 
thorny cultural transmission, untouched since the death of Asin 
Palacios, up to date in my book San Juan de la Cruz y el Islam.*! 
But let us return to the sonnet. The many writers who share its 
doctrinal idea only increase the danger which might have led its 
author into defensive anonymity. A truly impressive number of 
writers, both lay and religious, and often conversos or those suspected 
of being conversos, touch upon the theme. Among these are such 
figures as Diego de Estella, St Teresa, St John of the Cross, Fr 
Nieremberg, Fray Luis de Granada, Juan de Zumarraga, Fray 
Agustin Antolinez, St Ignatius Loyola, and even Cervantes. But 


40 The motif of pure love may also be found in Italy: the apostate Fray Ber- 
nardino Ochino preached pure love in the famous sermon which so worried Valdés’ 
disciple Giulia Gonzaga. The problematic Trattato utilisstmo del Beneficto di Gesu Cristo 
crocifisso verso 1 cristiani also contains ideas along the same lines. This subject, Batail- 
lon argues, ‘‘culminates in Italy, among the spzritual: influenced by Juan de Valdés 
in what was, not without reason, called the School of the Beneficio de Cristo”’ (Varia 
leccién. . ., p. 423). Did Valdés (among other Spaniards) import this motif into Italy, 
or did he come across a similar spiritual current which he recognized and then 
elaborated to his own taste? The problem requires further study. 

41 In the first version of this study, published in NRFH, XXIV (1975), pp. 
243-266, I still largely agreed with Asin Palacios’ theories, though a more minute 
study of aljamiado-Moorish literature has forced me to qualify that agreement. | 
have, however, here and in other publications, been able to widen Asin’s 
investigations of the important Islamic influences shown in much of Spanish 
literature. 
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one must point out that some of the staunchest spokesmen for perfect 
caritas— Juan de Osuna and the enigmatic Juan de Valdés—were ac- 
tually singled out for persecution by the Inquisition, and became in 
consequence inarguably associated with the Illuminati movement 
from which they were supposed to have inherited their interest in the 
theme. The patron of Juan de Valdés (who apparently hoped for 
exile in Italy so that he might more freely expound his Illuminati 
spiritual beliefs) was Diego Lopez Pacheco, Marquise de Villena, in 
whose palace Valdés heard the sermons of Alcaraz, who also enjoyed 
the patronage of the Marquise. Significantly, it was this same 
Marquise de Villena, a fervent protector of the Franciscans, to 
whom Osuna was to dedicate his Tercer abecedarto espiritual. Juan de 
Avila, whom Bataillon makes out to be such a prominent exponent 
of the spiritual teaching of perfect love, and who was surely a converso 
(and tried by the Inquisition as a suspected Illuminatus), performed 
such practices as mental prayer in the dark,* which of course 
immediately reminds us of Shadhilite teachings. In the case of 
Raymond Lully, who lived long before the I]]uminati movement, 
one need not insist: in the essay which I mentioned above, Hatzfeld 
singles Lully out as a probable major source for the sonnet. It ap- 
pears to me, however, to be the case simply of one more Arabized 
Christian stating a doctrinal commonplace. It is no secret to anyone 
that Lully, in his prologue to the Catalonian Libre de amic et amat 
[‘‘Book of the Friend and the Beloved’’], set within the longer tale 
Blanquerna, clearly testifies to the debt he owes the Sufis, by whose 
mystical poetry he was inspired. Besides the congruence of perfect- 
love ideas that we have detailed here, these authors—and many of 
the other authors we have mentioned—show further parallels with 
the Illuminati. There are so many similarities, in fact, that they 
would require another entire volume to chronicle, and there is no 
space to explore them here. 

Although it is no more than simple conjecture, it seems possible 
to relate the pervasiveness of the theme of perfect love in Spain 
with the resurgence of the theme in seventeenth-century France, 
culminating in those hot debates between Camus and Sirmond, 
Fénelon and Bossuet. The problem of contact, undoubtedly 


42 Cf. Juan de Avila, Obras completas, 2 vols., Madrid, 1952. Bataillon calls our 
attention to the idea of perfect love contained in Avila’s Audi, filia; the idea must 
have been very attractive to Avila, as it also often appears in his personal letters. 
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extremely complex, merits much further study. Perhaps the words 
of Henri Bremond might serve as a point of departure for these 
studies. Speaking of the Edict of 1623, which condemned a new sect 
of Illuminati, Bremond says: ‘‘Sz je me suis étendu st longuement sur 
VEdit qut les stigmatise, c’est qu'une fors tradutte et répandue de ce cote-ci des 
Pyrénées, cette bizarre piece, fumeuse, mais fulgurante, va présider, pour ainsi 
dire, a toute l’histotre de l’tlluminisme, ou de quiétisme, ou de semiquiétisme 
frangats, pendant tout le XVII stecle. . .’’ (op.cit., p. 70). 

The survivors of the Inquisitorial trials at Seville took refuge in 
Flanders, where, we are told, ‘‘tls avotent infecté bientét, d’abord la 
Picardie, Paris ensuite et toute la France’’ (tbid., pp. 57-58).* 

We should also recall that Camus, the first great French defender 
of disinterested love, is the favored disciple, or protegé, of St Francis 
de Sales, whose doctrines Camus inherits. Although many Jesuits 
(especially French Jesuits) were to attack Camus’s position, it is still 
true that Rule 17 of the Constitution of the Company clearly defends 
perfect love: ‘“‘Servir Dieu plutét pour l’amour de lui-méme que par la crainte 
des chatiments ou l’espoir de la recompense’’ (tbid., p. 214). In this light, 
the accusation of Hluminism that hangs over St Ignatius is not so 
strange. 

The anonymity of our sonnet might, then, be explicable. The 
lovely lines of the poem celebrate an extreme of Christian love, but 
a love possibly discredited because of its extraordinary pervasiveness 
among Muslims and Illuminati. This is, then, intentional and cul- 
pable anonymity, like so many other cases of anonymity in Spanish 
literature. In 1529, the Didlogo de doctrina cristiana [‘‘Dialogue of 
Christian Doctrine’’], by the aristocratic [lluminatus Juan de 
Valdés, was published anonymously—and culpably so. The relative 
anonymity of the converso Fernando de Rojas, whose life as a social 
outcast is so ably presented in Stephen Gilman’s book The Spain of 
Fernando de Rojas, was also a culpable case, and likewise culpable 
would appear to be the stubborn anonymity of the author of Lazarillo 
de Tormes, and the malicious and defamatory anonymity of Avel- 
laneda. The compromising Coplas de Mingo Revulgo [‘‘Verses of 
.. .’] were published anonymously—and not surprisingly so. Even 
St John of the Cross is rendered anonymous, in spite of himself, in 
the first decades of the seventeenth century, apparently 


43 Perhaps Menéndez Pelayo was not so far off the mark when he thought the 
sonnet was to a degree useful to the ideologues of French quietism. 
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because he had become, like virtually every other devoutly religious 
writer, ‘‘dangerous.’’ His poems appear unsigned in Antonio de 
Rojas’ Vida del espiritu para saber tener oracién y union con Dios, which 
also contains the earliest version of our sonnet so far discovered. ** 
Fray Agustin Antolinez, who once again comments upon the prin- 
cipal poems of St John, seems not to dare mention his name; another 
near-imitator, Sor Cecilia del Nacimiento, never does either. 

Nor is there any happier fate for many writers that dared to sign 
their names to controversial religious texts: Bataillon himself ex- 
plains how Juan de Avila’s, Fray Luis de Granada’s, and Juan de 
Valdés’ avant-garde spiritual teachings landed these men in hot 
water by getting them included in the Index of 1559. The danger 
continued— sometimes even worsened—in the seventeenth century. 
In 1616, Fr Jerénimo de la Madre de Dios was forced by certain ac- 
cusations of Illuminism made against him to abjure de vehementi his 
adoption of a mystical treatise much less extreme than any by St 
John of the Cross or St Teresa.* And it is only now that Miguel de 
Molinos’ spiritual treatises, so reminiscent of the ideas on silent 
prayer of St. John of the Cross, are being published, in modern edi- 
tions by José Angel Valente and Eulogio Pacho. 

Our anonymous author, then, whether one of the Illuminati, the 
conversos, or the mass of simple orthodox writers, no doubt had good 
reason to hide his name from us—perhaps forever. The poem might 
well have been a source of disquiet, and a cause for caution. In spite 
of its mystery and perhaps of its danger, this poem, which Hispani- 
cizes the Islamic /e:tmotif of perfect love by pushing to an extreme the 
love of the crucified Christ, is another example of ‘‘mudéjar art,’’ and 
further testimony to the artistic and cultural fecundity of this com- 
plex and mysterious Renaissance Spain. 


*4 The first edition was in 1628. Bataillon used the Madrid reprinting of the 
work, 1630, in which the sonnet also appeared. In the 1645 Lisbon edition, it ap- 
pears again. It is, however, eliminated from the 1616 Paris edition, as Bataillon ob- 
serves, as well as that of 1670. Bataillon considers it incredible that no one in France 
would have attempted to translate the poem. I myself wonder whether given the 
heated polemics between Camus and Sirmond and between Fénelon and Bossuet, 
it might not have been dangerous (or uncomfortable, anyway) to try. Perhaps the 
absence of the sonnet from these French editions is, in fact, eloquent. 

*9 Cf. Gerald Brennan, ‘‘The Alumbrados,’’ Appendix II to his book Saint John 
of the Cross: His Life and Poetry, Cambridge Univ Press, 1973, p. 198. 
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A CHRONICLE OF THE DESTRUCTION OF A WORLD: 
MOORISH ALJAMIADO LITERATURE! 


. no estabamos de gosso para 
desir donayres y kosas desagisadas. 


. we were in no mood to jest, nor 
to utter improper words. 


—The Young Man of Arévalo 


After the victory over Spain by the followers of Tarik in 711, the 
Iberian Peninsula became the setting for one of the most brilliant cul- 
tural manifestations of the then-incipient Arab Empire. These 
Muslims of Al-Andalus or ‘‘the Maghreb’’ (as they called what 
would later become Spain) tended, naturally, in most areas of life to 
copy or borrow from Damascus and Baghdad, their fundamental 
centers of culture, and yet they were to show remarkable originality 
in some areas. Especially under the caliphate of Cordova, in the 
ninth century, one finds an astonishing creativity in almost all areas 
of knowledge: astronomy, law, speculative thought, art. We should 
recall, from among a legion of remarkable instances, the philosophi- 
cal and erotic disquisitions of Ibn-Hazm of Cordova, the exquisite 
mysticism of Ibn-SArabi of Murcia and of Ibn-‘Abbad of Ronda, 
and the extensive poetic corpus of the king al-Mu‘tamid of Seville 


1 I would like to express my gratefulness to the institutions that have helped 
make this study possible: the National Endowment for the Humanities, which 
granted me a fellowship in order to investigate Arabic and aljamiado mss. in libraries 
in Madrid, Granada, Cairo, Baghdad, and Tehran and to consult specialists in the 
field in those countries (1976); the Office of the Coordinator of Graduate Studies 
and Research at the University of Puerto Rico, which offered economic aid for trav- 
el to look into aljamiado mss. in Madrid, Aix-en-Provence, Paris, and London 
(1977-78); and the Academic Affairs Committee of the Office of the Dean of Hu- 
manities at the University of Puerto Rico for assistance with such matters as typing 
and photocopying. I also want to express my eternal gratitude for the invaluable 
assistance of Marfa Teresa Narvaez, my research assistant for aljamiado studies 
(1976-1978), and now my colleague; much of what is contained in these pages 
would have been infinitely more difficult without her. 
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(1040-1095), who was an ally of the great Cid and who filled the 
Guadalquivir River with lights when he held contests of poetry and 
music on boats which floated down the river at night with flaming 
torches. 

This arrogant, remarkably complex, and often tragic people? (in 
the first chapter of this book some of its happier moments were 
remembered) lived side by side with Christians and Hebrews during 
the long Middle Ages in a state of relative tolerance, even in spite 
of the so-called War of Reconquest. For historical, political, and 
economic reasons which we cannot go into here but which have been 
thoroughly discussed by a number of historians, the medieval co- 
habitation, as it were, of these three peoples on the Peninsula was 
broken, and in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries (especially after 
the expulsion of the Jews and the capture of Granada in 1492) the 
Spanish Semitic cultures—Arab and Hebrew—began to decline, 
and their forced absorption into Western Christianity began. Each 
group —or “‘caste,’’ as Américo Castro has since called them—‘‘in- 
tegrated itself’’ differently; this, too, has been much discussed, 
though there is still a good deal of ground to explore. In this study 
we are going to be concerned, however, with only the last days and 
the final annihilation of the last Muslims of Spain. We shall see that 
the men and women of this group kept alive a sense of their identity 
and cohesion as a people, in spite of the invariably forced baptisms 
they were subjected to after the Reconquest,? and even down to the 
time of their expulsion from Spain in 1609. This sense of identity 
could be squashed, as we shall see, neither by their defeat in the AlI- 
pujarras nor by the mass deportation—the ‘‘removal’’ or saca—of 
the Andalusian Moors from the north (1570-1571), by which Philip 
II attempted to accelerate the process of their political, religious, and 
cultural assimilation.* 


2 We recall, among the many other historical upheavals, the Almohad and 
Almoravid invasions (¢f especially Philip K. Hitti, History of the Arabs from the Earliest 
Times to the Present, New York, 1968). 

3 Not only forced, but sometimes humiliating. Gaspar Escolano recalls the bap- 
tism of the Valencian Moors at the time of the fall of the city of Gandfa: ‘“They 
were baptized with brooms and branches wetted in a drainage ditch’’ (Décadas, II, 
p. 690). 

* Cf Julio Caro Baroja, Los moriscos del reino de Granada, Madrid, 1957, and 
Antonio Dominguez Ortiz, ‘‘Los moriscos granadinos antes de su definitiva 
expulsion,’’ Miscelanea de Estudios Arabes y Hebraicos, XII-XIII (1963-1964), 
pp. 113-128. 
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We find these sad descendents of the Hispano-Arabs, who had 
now come to be called moriscos, and who have been known in English 
since Shakespeare as Moors, throughout the literature of the Siglo 
de Oro, where they are sometimes idealized figures and sometimes 
scorned and denigrated (as scholars such as Maria Soledad Carras- 
co, Francisco Marquez Villanueva, Miguel Herrero, and George A. 
Shipley have shown). Outside literature, in the real world, we find 
tragic men and women, often half-assimilated. Their situation con- 
trasted greatly with the situation of their persecuted Jewish counter- 
parts, the conversos or converts, who—sincerely or not—assimilated 
themselves into the ‘‘Spanish’’ life and culture more fully and suc- 
cessfully than their Muslim brethren and continued to be active in- 
tellectually. Among these Jewish conversos and their descendants are 
such eminent literary and artistic figures as Fernando de Rojas, 
Fray Luis de Leén, St Teresa, Juan Luis Vives, the Valdés brothers, 
and Mateo Aleman, among many others.” 

The Moors who did not (or would not) succumb totally to the cul- 
ture and religion of their conqueror or who did not escape to Muslim 
countries were forced to go underground in the sixteenth century 
when, throughout the century, laws were passed decreeing their 
gradual assimilation—and therefore, inevitably, their eventual dis- 
appearance as a people. Islamic religious practices were forbidden 
in the Edicts of 1501, 1502, 1524, and 1526; in the Edict of 1567 
(against which the Moorish gentleman Francisco Nunez Muley so 
bitterly protested) the use of written and spoken Arabic was pro- 
hibited, as was the possession of Arabic books ‘“‘of any kind and 
quality whatever.’’® But in the midst of their collective misfortune 
and disgrace—perhaps, indeed, because of it—these Moors, who in 
a few years had become a strangled minority condemned to death 
as a people, produced a fascinating and astonishing, and still very 
little-studied, literature: Moorish aljamiado literature. 

Aljamiado literature is a clandestine literature which only began to 
be discovered long after the expulsion of 1609: in 1728, several 
manuscripts which had been hidden inside a column in a house in 


5 For very interesting cases of ‘‘wavering’’ or ‘‘vacillating’’ assimilation and 
half-assimilation in the crypto-Jewish community, cf Albert A. Sicroff, ‘‘Clandes- 
tine Judaism in the Hieronymite Monastery of Nuestra Senora de Guadalupe,’’ 
Studies in Honor of N. J. Bernadette, New York, 1965. 

6 Quoted in Mercedes Garcfa Arenal, Los moriscos, Madrid, 1975, p. 47. 
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Ricla turned up;’ in 1884, a substantial collection was discovered 
under a false floor in a demolished house in Almonacid de la Sierra, 
in Zaragoza.® The first thing one notes about this literature— 
largely still unpublished, and dispersed in libraries in Spain, the 
East, and across Europe?—is its hybrid, and therefore cryptic, na- 
ture:!° the manuscripts are written in the Spanish (that is, 
Castilian) language, or in other Romance languages such as Por- 
tuguese or Valencian, but with Arabic characters. This remarkable 
phenomenon leads us to a startling first conclusion: a not inconsider- 
able portion of Spanish literature in the Siglo de Oro was so Orien- 
talized that one must be an Arabist—or at least know the Arabic 
alphabet—in order to read it. In the nineteenth century the first 
manuscripts began to be deciphered by pioneers in the field such as 
Pascual Gayangos!! and Eduardo Saavedra, !* and at the beginning 
of the twentieth century by Julian Ribera and Miguel Asin Palacios. 
At present the study of aljamiado is receiving much more attention 
from specialists such as L.P. Harvey, Mercedes Garcfa Arenal, 


7 Today they are found in the Biblioteca Real, in Madrid, and Alvaro Galmés 
de Fuentes has partially transcribed them for his Libro de las batallas, 2 vols., 
Madrid: Gredos, 1975. 

8 These manuscripts, which were catalogued by Julian Ribera and Miguel 
Asin Palacios (Manuscritos arabes y aljamiados de la Biblioteca de la Junta, Madrid, 1912), 
are now at the Miguel Asin Institute of Arab Studies in Madrid. 

9 We can expect more finds; recently René Dagorn, Teresa Losada, and 
Maria Victoria Villuendas have announced an interesting discovery: cf. ‘‘Un nue- 
vo fondo de manuscritos arabes fragmentarios de la Biblioteca Nacional de 
Madrid,”’ Al-And., XLII (1977), pp. 123-166. Their brief catalog includes some 
aljamiado manuscripts. 

10 Ottmar Hegyi, a specialist in the subject, says that it is his opinion (and we 
fully agree with him) that the writers used Arabic characters in aljamiado writings 
not out of a desire for secrecy (the Inquisition had experts in Arabic and therefore 
in the Arabic script), but rather out of a need or desire to cling to the religious and 
cultural implications and associations that the holy language of revelation con- 
tained for them. In his brilliant essay ‘‘E] uso del alfabeto drabe por minorfas 
musulmanas y otros aspectos de la literatura aljamiado, resultantes de circunstan- 
cias histéricas y sociales analogas’’ (Actas del coloquio internacional sobre literatura 
aljamiada y morisca, Madrid: Gredos, 1972), Hegyi explores ‘‘aljamiado, ’’ or the use 
of the Arabic alphabet, in languages as diverse as Persian, Hindi, Turkish, 
Chinese, and Sanskrit. Secrecy, then, was not the only motivation for the practice. 
We should also recall that on the Peninsula aljamiado had been used (though not 
with such frequency) since the Middle Ages: cf. A. R. Nykl, ‘‘Aljamiado Litera- 
ture: El Rrekontamiento del Rrey Alisandere,’’? Revue Hispanique, CLXXII, 1929, 
pp. 409-611. 

11 “*Language and Literature of the Moriscos,’’ British © Foreign Review, VIII 
(1839), pp. 63-95. 

12 In his inauguration speech before the Spanish Royal Academy: Memorias de 
la Real Academia Espanola, V1, Madrid, 1889, pp. 140-328. 
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Manuela Manzanares de Cirre, Reinhold Kontzi, Ottmar Hegyi, 
Louis and Denise Cardaillac, Maria Teresa Narvaez, Antonio 
Vespertino Rodriguez, and especially Alvaro Galmés de Fuentes, 
who has begun a series of transcribed manuscripts for Gredo Pub- 
lishers. !3 

When the study of aljamiado began in the nineteenth century, 
there were high hopes for this literature; scholars believed that hid- 
den jewels of Spanish literature might soon be, almost literally, un- 
earthed. L.P. Harvey gives us the words of Serafin Estébanez 
Calderén when Estébanez accepted the chair of Arabic at the Ateneo 
de Madrid in 1848: 


It [aljamiado literature] is, one might say, the Indies of Spanish litera- 
ture, virtually undiscovered and unexplored, and offering great riches 
to those first men and women who visit it.!* 


The great Hispano-Arabist scholar James T. Monroe still clung to 
hopes such as these in his Islam and the Arabs in Spanish Scholarship 
(Leyden, 1970), but Harvey has had to admit that ‘‘Menéndez y 
Pelayo’s cutting remark. . . still remains true today: eé/ éxito no ha cor- 
respondido a tan risuenas esperanzas [‘success has not smiled upon these 
bright hopes’]’’ (zbid., p. 6). I too have had to admit the justice of 
a somewhat less optimistic outlook; my researches into unpublished 
aljamiado manuscripts in the Biblioteca Nacional, the Biblioteca 
Real, the Biblioteca de la Real Academia de la Historia and the Bi- 
blioteca del Centro de Estudios Arabes in Madrid, the National 
Library in Paris, the Library in Aix-en-Provence, and the Cam- 
bridge University Library, combined with my examination of the 
fundamental bibliography of this literature, have shown me that, 
taken all in all, aljamiado literature has given us no towering figures 
of literature, history, or religion, but rather consists largely of 
utilitarian or proselytizing texts. In general, the manuscripts tend to 
be of two sorts: they either record Muslim rites and doctrines which 
were beginning to be lost or they indulge in fiercely anti-Christian 
polemics, and in both cases they show, as Louis Cardaillac 
(Morisques et Chrétiens, Paris, 1977) notes, a considerable decline from 
the sophisticated writings of the medieval Arabs—al-Hashimi, 


13 In Puerto Rico, besides the case of our once-student and research assistant, 
now-colleague Marfa Teresa Narvaez, who has brilliantly begun study and publi- 
cation in the field, we should mention the cases of other students of aljamiado: 
Miriam Ojeda, Awilda Irizarry, Miguel Angel Vazquez, Marfa Luisa Lugo, and 
others. 

14 **R] Mancebo de Arévalo y la literatura aljamiada,’’ Actas, op.cit., p. 22. 
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Ibn-Hazm of Cordova, Fr Anselmo of Turmeda. But the deciphered 
manuscripts do reveal other interests of the Moorish community: 
there are legal tracts, treatises on magic and sorcery, recipes, 
prophecies of the future, instructions as to how to proceed should the 
Inquisition surprise their authors and readers, testimonial writings 
which chronicle the Moors’ persecution, azjal [singular: zajal] in 
honor of Mohammed, and poetry in imitation of Lope de Vega. But 
while aljamiado literature was generally pedestrian from a strictly 
zesthetic point of view, and even more so if we compare it with the 
overall literary production in Spain during the Siglo de Oro, it 
sometimes offers up literary pieces of real and indisputable beauty, 
such as some of the epico-romance narratives (especially the hadiz, 
or legend, of the Golden Fortress [the Alcazar de Oro] transcribed by 
Galmés de Fuentes in his Libro de las batallas, Madrid, 1975) and cer- 
tain poems by Mahomed Rabadan!° and a few other poets studied 
by Manuela Manzanares de Cirre.!® 

In spite of our reservations as to the zsthetic value of most Moor- 
ish aljamiado literature, we do believe that these tragic and hybrid 
anonymous writers merit a special place in the literature of the Span- 
ish Renaissance, to which they undoubtedly belong. These manu- 
scripts written in Arabic characters, which have only recently begun 
to deliver up their secrets to us, have a very significant literary quali- 
ty if we read them attentively, and perhaps from a slightly different 
perspective: through them we can see—and feel, with singular 
pathos and sorrow—the disappearance, or extinction, of an entire 
people, and see as well their efforts to hold back the inevitable histor- 
ical forces which were about to descend upon and crush them. 

The aljamiado authors were the chroniclers—the anti-chroniclers? 
—of a guttering world. In contrast to the chroniclers of the Indies, 
from Christopher Columbus in his Diary to Bernal Diaz del Castillo 
and Lépez de Gémara, who speak to us of the founding and 
fecundation!” of a world—the ‘‘New’’ World they had found—and 


1) H.E.J. Stanley, ‘‘The Poetry of Mahomet Rabadan,’’ Journal of the Royal 
Astatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, VI (1878), p. 200. 

16 **Textos aljamiados: poesia religiosa morisca,’’ Bull. Hisp., LXXII, 1970, 
pp. 311-327. 

'7 T am of course aware of the historical injustice of the conquest and coloniza- 
tion of the Americas, the destruction and assimilation of the precolumbian cultures 
(cf. Miguel Le6n Portilla, El reverso de la conquista, Mexico City, 1974). Still, one can- 
not deny the sense of overwhelming fecundity testified to by the ‘‘discoverers’’; 
from their point of view (which is the point of view of Spanish literature), reported 
in their chronicles, the New World was fresh, green, and almost paradisal. 
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who in order to do so are forced to use a language barely sufficient 
to the task, as Manuel Alvar!® and Stephen Gilman!% have so 
astutely noted, the Moorish ‘‘chroniclers’’ describe their gradual 
sense of being maimed, of being stripped of their cultural and reli- 
gious heritage, and do so, as we shall see, in a language more and 
more withered and stunted. Their testimony is so dramatic and so 
moving that that aspect alone constitutes one of its most important 
values, not only in human and historical terms, but in literary terms 
as well. Aljamiado literature is as legitimate and as worthy of study 
as Columbus’s Diary or Bernal Diaz del Castillo’s Historia verdadera 
de la conqutista de la nueva Espana, though for the opposite reasons: 
these last-mentioned chronicles speak to us of the founding of a 
world, while the first, of the extinction of a world. It is strange to 
think that during that same sixteenth century in which Spain was 
colonizing its new Indies, it was strangling out the last vestiges of 
Orientalism in its own land. 

This slow process of de-Semiticization constitutes the saga of the 
Spanish Moors in their last years, and in a moment we will examine 
that saga in more detail, concerning ourselves especially with the 
most desperate of the manuscripts—those dealing with the subject 
of religion?9—, with which their authors tried to violate and rise up 
against history and to keep Islam, now officially outlawed, illegally 
alive.*! 

The first tragedy of these Moorish ‘‘chroniclers’’ is that they can 
produce neither literature nor religious proselytism nor narratives of 
their historical misfortunes in the language of their Peninsular fore- 
bears. Classical Arabic, and even the most ‘‘common’’ run of Arab- 
ic, was rapidly slipping away from the Moors: Francisco de Espino- 
sa, at his Inquisitorial trial, alleged that ‘‘he knew no more words 
in Arabic than El handurila dela bradamin hurrazmin, and that he knew 
not even what those meant’’ (Garcfa Arenal, op.cit., p. 103). Of 


18 Cristébal Célon [Christopher Columbus], Diario del descubrimiento, estudtos, 
ediciones y notas por Manuel Alvar, Grand Canary Is.: Id. del Excmo. Cabildo Insular, 
1976. 

19 «‘Bernal Diaz del Castillo and Amadfs de Gaula,’’ Homenaje a Damaso Alonso, 
II, Madrid,: Gredos, 1961, pp. 95-114. 

20 And these works are, at any rate, in the majority. 

21 We must remain aware, however, that (as Cardaillac and Caro Baroja re- 
mind us) these laws were not always applied to the Moors, who often paid in order 
to be exempted from them. This occurred especially in Aragon, where for economic 
reasons forced baptism was begun and carried out later. 
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course in cases such as this, the accused man would, in all probabili- 
ty, have disguised his true linguistic and religious knowledge of 
things Islamic, so as not to incriminate himself, but even so, when 
we go to the aljamiado manuscripts themselves we find that the situa- 
tion is very similar. There exist both Spanish and aljamiado versions 
of the Suma de los principales mandamuentos y devedamientos de la ley y cunna 
[‘‘Summa of the Principal Commandments and Prohibitions of the 
Law and Sunna {Teachings}’’], by Ice de Gebir (or, in Arabic 
transliteration, ‘Isa ibn Jabir) (Memorial Histérico Espanol, V, 1853), 
written in 1462. This important alfaqui (teacher of the Koran and 
Muslim law) and mufti (official expounder of Muslim law), who 
lived in Segovia, wrote for the mudéjares of Castile, who would not 
have been able to understand if he had written in Arabic. The Arab- 
ic characters in which the Moors wrote their Spanish, and which 
were virtually the full extent of their knowledge of the holy 
tongue,” testify to a terrible tragedy. The loss of the language of 
the Koran was grievous to the Muslim believers not only from the 
point of view of culture, but more particularly from the point of view 
of religion, for in Islam, praying in the sacred tongue of the revela- 
tion is an essential part of the religious ritual. This fact leads 
O. Hegyi (op. cit.) to observe that the authors of these texts clung to 
their Arabic characters less from considerations of secrecy than for 
the sacred dignity the Arabic characters held for them and their 
clandestine readership. And thence came the particular indignation 
and vitriol of one of these crypto-Muslims, who had to translate his 
tract ‘‘from Arabic to aljamt’’ (Saavedra, op.cit., p. 142) and who 
complained that 


not one of our religious brothers or sisters knows the Arabic in which 
our holy Koran was revealed, nor understands the truths of the 
religion, nor can appreciate its refined excellence, unless these things 
be conveniently stated to them in a foreign tongue, which is that of 
these Christian dogs, our tyrants and oppressors. May Allah confound 
them! Thus, then, may I be pardoned by him who reads what is writ- 
ten in the heart, and who knows that my only intention is to open to 


22 There were, of course, exceptions. Some communities, especially in Valen- 
cia, kept up their Arabic, and many crypto-Muslims from other parts of the Penin- 
sula went to Valencia in order to learn the language of their predecessors. (Cf 
Garcia Arenal, op. cit.) 
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the faithful of the Muslim religion the path to salvation, even if it be 
by this vile and despicable means.” 


When we look closely at the few Arabic phrases that almost invaria- 
bly open or close aljamiado texts, and at the many Arabic technical 
theological terms that are often interspersed, we see, not very sur- 
prisingly, that the classical tongue is plagued with errors. (Often it 
is transcribed following the phonetic rules for aljamiado transcrip- 
tion.) When one remembers that these Moors are the cultural heirs 
of such authors as Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi and Ibn Zaydun, then one 1s 
especially grieved at how low the classical Arabic had fallen. 

Let us look at a few cases. The anonymous author (or copyist) of 
ms. 1223 in the Méjanes Library in Aix-en-Provence phonetically 
transcribed the first verse, the sira al-fatiha, of the Koran, which 
bears the same importance to Islam as the Lord’s Prayer, or Pater- 
noster, has to Christianity. Although the variant is not of crucial im- 
portance, it does seem to imply the vulgarization of the sacred lan- 
guage, since it is written within a formal context, at the beginning 
of the manuscript. It has 


r4 © . 

2» plo jt Me. 

for we ae 
‘ 10 S “et ° 

ee) en ie 


(folio 44). 

The same thing occurs with another fragment of the opening verse 
in ms. 3236 in the Biblioteca de la Palacio in Madrid, where we find 
such errors as the absence of the CS (y): 


(underlining ours). 


23 George Ticknor, Historia de la literatura espanola, IV, Madrid: Rivadeneyra, 
1881-1885, p. 420. 
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Ms. XLVIII in the Library of the Center for Arabic Studies in 
Madrid, a text which shows particular carelessness in its transcrip- 
tion of the Arabic, nonetheless bears special linguistic interest for us, 
for it betrays—both in the Arabic and in the aljamiado—the phonet- 
ics of Andalusian speech, writing ‘‘ e »> \ Woe (halar 1 haram) 
for ‘‘ )¥> ”’ (halal: what is legal or permitted) and ** ¢\,> ”’ (haram: 
what is forbidden, sin, what is taboo). What we see is that the 
Moorish author changes / (J) to r(4 ), a common speech variant in 
Spanish though the words be Arabic; no doubt the author ‘‘spelled’’ 
this way because he now pronounced words in this way.** Ex- 
amples of this gradual loss of the holy language are more than abun- 
dant: we have found several additional cases in the Young Man of 
Arévalo’s Taf¢ira (folio 1), in ms. L-XIT in the Library of the Center 
for Arab Studies in Madrid and in ms. 774 in the National Library 
in Paris. Errors of this sort seem to be the rule rather than the ex- 
ception. 

The Moors were not only unable to write Arabic correctly; one 
quickly sees that they were also ignorant of its most basic rules of 
grammar. In his religious tracts the Young Man of Arévalo, a sup- 
posedly ‘‘educated’’ aljamiado author, constantly rendered advice 
and teachings on Islamic subjects to readers within the dying Islamic 
culture in Spain, and he offers us one of the saddest and most dra- 
matic examples of the corruption of classical Arabic. His friends, ig- 
norant of Arabic, begged the Young Man to give them instruction 
in the language, and our otherwise anonymous Young Man gave 
them a lesson surprising in its total ignorance of even the rudiments 
of the rules of declination, which he appears to confuse with the emo- 
tional attitudes of the speaker. In this and other quotations, we 
would remind the reader, we are respecting the frequent obscurity 
and grammatical opacity of the alamiado originals: 


I wished to collect certain Arabic similes in aljamiado because some of 
my friends asked me why it was that in Arabic in certain passages 
sometimes one said Allah, other times Allahu, and other times Allahi 
. . . one Is to understand that saying Allah without any other appear- 
ance [addition] is to speak in absolutes. Allahu is to take current [sic, 
no doubt meaning ‘‘speak’’] in order to invoke some saying [pro- 
nouncement]. . . as though to say ‘‘merciful,’’ or ‘‘mercy.’’ Saying 


24 This manuscript offers many examples of Andalusian pronunciation (the 
aspiration of the ‘7’’ sound, substitution of the ‘‘z’’ sound for the “‘s’’ sound), and 
this would seem to indicate that the author or copyist was Andalusian, in spite of 


the fact that the ms. was found with other mss. in Almonacid de la Sierra. 
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saying [szc] Allah is like that man who suddenly wishes to entrust him- 
self to Allah; he goes directly to Allah instead of asking his alrrahma 
[mercy] or pity. The man who says Allahu goes more slowly in seeking 
[mercy] or pity. 
Not even the aljamiado in which the crypto-Muslims seek refuge can 
escape the rampant intellectual deterioration of the clandestine 
works: the Young Man of Arévalo shows no theoretical mastery of 
the transcription which he so often uses, and in fact engages in ““eru- 
dite’’ discussions which would be laughable were they not so pathet- 
ic. He says that the letters °alif (\), ba? (>), and jim (@) are the 
‘“vowels’’ of aljamiado (when, of course, except for the 7alzf, they are 
not vowels even in Arabic): ‘‘for aljami, its vowels are the alif and 
the be and the jim, and without these three letters one cannot render 
a word into aljami. All the other letters accompany these. . .’’ (zbid., 
fol. 77Vv.). 

In contrast to the terrible linguistic impoverishment of the 
Moorish ‘‘chroniclers,’’ who wrote in an almost non-existent Arabic 
and a very limited sort of Spanish, let us consider the enrichment of 
Spanish in the hands of the chroniclers of the Indies, who, faced with 
the ineffable wonders of the New World, were, as Alvar and Gilman 
have observed, forced to broaden and deepen the language with 
which they pretended to describe those wonders. Cortés’ complaints 
about the ‘‘incapacity of language’’ to translate the experience (and 
things) of the Indies reminds us of the complaints made by mystics 
about the insufficiency of language to transmit the experience of 
ecstasy:*° 


I shall never be able to tell the hundredth part of what ought to be told: 
but if I should, I should tell some things of those that I have seen, that 
though badly told, I know well that they would cause such marvelling 
that they would not be able to be believed, for those things which we 
who are here see with our own eyes, not even we ourselves are able 
with our understanding to comprehend them.?’ 


25 Breve compendio de nuestra ley y sunna (Cambridge, Dd. 9.49, fol 77r-v). We 
have in general used the system of transcription employed by L. P. Harvey in our 
own transcriptions. When we quote other authors, however, we keep their tran- 
scriptions; therein lie any variations. 

26 Cf my essays ‘‘San Juan de la Cruz: una nueva concepcién del languaje 
poético,’’ BHS, LV (1978), pp. 19-32; ‘‘Los lenguajes infinitos de San Juan de la 
Cruz e Ibn-‘Arabi de Murcia,’’ Actas del VI Congreso Internacional de Hispanistas, 
Toronto, 1980, pp. 473-477; and my book San Juan de la Cruz y el Islam. 

27 Cronistas e historiadores de la conquista de México, 1952, pp. 101-102, quoted in 
Gilman, op.cit., p. 99. 
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Although one hears these complaints over and over again, what 
Gilman sees is that ‘‘there is a wonderful self-enrichment as [. . .| 
Castilian, faced with this ultimate challenge, explores itself and all 
that it has been capable of signifying. . . [It] is not so much a ques- 
tion of saying something new, as of language using a new world to 
know itself and exploit itself profoundly’”’ (p. 100). 

Indeed, as Alvar also notes, the verbal explorers of the New 
World must describe the New-World landscape by using linguistic 
equivalents for the Castilian (or, in the case of Columbus, Andalusi- 
an) landscape, equivalents which become richer and richer as they 
take on new implications and nuances (of. cit., p. 35). Often the ef- 
fort is so great that the approximate translation of the new reality is 
only achieved through literary references which European readers 
could share. Alvar, for instance, notes the magnificent—and today 
almost comical— example of Columbus’s description in his Diary of 
the ‘‘sirens’’ or “‘mermaids’’ he ‘‘sees’’: 


[When] the Admiral was going along to the River of Gold [rio de Oro] 
. . . he saw three sirens that came far out into the sea, but they were 
not so beautiful as they are portrayed as being, for they had something 
of the shape of a man in their face. . . Other times he saw some in 
Guinea, on the Coast of Managueta. 

(Alvar, op.cit., p. 54) 


Columbus, who could not escape ‘‘seeing’’ in fabulous and other- 
wise literary ways the remarkable new world that opened before his 
eyes, and for the description of which he lacked the words, was 
doubtlessly referring here to the manatees, or sea cows, of the 
tropics, and later he even confessed to his purser Rafael Sanchez that 
““itque monstra aliqua non vidi’’ (op.cit., p. 54). 

Ramon Iglesia has studied the way other literary references, spe- 
cifically those of the romances, also ‘‘are projected onto the con- 
quistadors’ undertaking.’’*® Passages abound in which the chroni- 
clers approach their discoveries and their untranslatable experiences 
as though they were moments out of the story of Amadis of Gaul or 
the Celestina, or as though they themselves were characters in some 
chivalric romance. These literary allusions, Gilman says, are ‘‘a 
kind of literary shorthand. . . a way of solving the problems of com- 
munication’’ (op. cit., pp. 110-111). 


28 Tbid., p. 167. 
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But the Castilian language was, without a doubt, enriched, for the 
referents of the language became new in this new world, and the old 
words applied to new things took on new semantic breadth. The old 
language would at last, moreover, accept new words—manatee, 
canoe (manati, canoa)—with which more legitimately to manipulate 
the new reality of the Americas, the difficulty of whose literary evo- 
cation has, as Arturo Echevarria Ferrari points out,*? been a thorn 
in the side of Hispano-American writers down to our own day. 

Our Moorish ‘‘chroniclers,’’ on the other hand, were not only 
losing the ability to write (spell, that is, correctly) in Arabic, a lan- 
guage they hardly used anymore, but often using technical religious 
terms in that language in complete disregard for their legitimate, or 
original, meaning, which they seem to have forgotten. The concept 
of tagiyya (‘‘ajs’’, or ‘“‘feigning, precaution, dissimulation’’), 
used to denote the practice of those Muslims who, forced to convert, 
pretended to accept the new religion though they kept Islam in their 
hearts, only rarely appears in the aljamiado texts, regardless of the 
fact that the Moors so often had recourse to the tactic. Cardaillac has 
commented that the only time he noted the use of the term, it had 
already acquired a different meaning, far removed from the comphi- 
cated theological, Koranic significance of the original word (which 
he, James T. Monroe, Mercedes Garcia Arenal, and Kamil al- 
Shaibi have all extensively documented). In ms. $1 of the Spanish 
Royal Academy of History (fol. 102v) tagzyya is employed as the 
proper name of a seducer of women, “‘sans doute parce qu’tl utilise la 
disstmulation, ’’ as Cardaillac surmises (op.cit., p. 99). When Mary 
receives the visit of Gabriel, she is terrified because she believes that 
her interlocutor is the feared ‘‘Taguzya’’: 


And she hid her face in fear, because she thought that he was Taquiya, 
because in those times there was among the men of Beniycrayla one 
called Taquiya; and he was one of the handsomest of men. And there 
was no woman that he thought beautiful whom he cast his eyes upon, 
that he did not someday attain her. . . (op.cit., p. 99).%° 


29 Cf. his Lengua y literatura de Borges, Barcelona: Ariel, 1983. 

30 Mary’s shock at the unknown ‘‘seducer’’ is based on sura XIX, 17-18, in 
which the Virgin’s initial fear of the angel-messenger from Allah (who in fact ap- 
pears to Mary as a man) is described. My colleague Michel Chodkievicz informs 
me (and I am grateful for the information) that the aljamiado version of the Annunci- 
ation may be found in Qurtubi’s Jami li ahkam al-quran (Cairo, 1941, XI, p. 91); 
Qurtubi attributes the explanation to Wahb B. Munabbih. This would not be a 
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When the Moors used their aljamiado Castilian for the huge task of 
translating the Arabian culture, which in the preceding centuries. 
had achieved great heights of sophistication on the Peninsula but 
which now was gradually fading into a pale memory of itself, their 
Castilian showed the same sad semantic impoverishment as their 
Arabic. These crypto-Muslims, who were literally dying out as the 
theologians of Islam—their religious fanaticism must not deceive us, 
no matter how sincere it may have been—, were gradually losing the 
rich and complex linguistic resources of their language, the vehicle 
of the symbols of their theology and the Muslim mysticism that had 
gone before them; these truths are now translated into the words and 
phrases of the Castilian language. Several Arabists, among them 
Louis Massignon (Essaz sur les origines du lexique technique de la mystique 
musulmane, Paris, 1922), Paul Nwyia (Exégese coranique et langage mys- 
tique, Beirut, 1970), and Emile Dermenghem (in his prologue to the 
Al-Khamriya by Ibn al-Farid, Paris, 1931),?! have studied this tech- 
nical language, or “‘trobar clus,’’ used by the Sufi mystics, whose 
“‘secret’’ linguistic codes seem, strangely, to be familiar to some 
Spanish Christian mystics of the sixteenth century such as St John 
of the Cross?* and St Teresa de Jestis, but not to their contem- 
porary crypto-Muslims as, apparently erroneously, Miguel Asin 
Palacio had assumed.* Let us examine some representative cases. 


case of the weakening of the term tagzyya, then, but rather a literary tradition which 
the anonymous author is echoing. 
31 This is Dermenghem: 


“‘Les mystiques. . . [musulmanes]. . . ont convenu d’exprimer par des métaphores leurs 
découvertes et leurs états spirituels; si les images parfots étonnent, l’intention n’en est pas 
moins bonne. Les mystiques ont arrangé un langage que ne comprendent pas ceux qui n’ont 
pas leur expérience spirituelle, en sorte que lorsqu’ils expriment leur état se comprend le sens 
de leur termes, mats celui qui n’y participe pas le sens lui est interdit. . . Certaines initiées 
ont exprimé différents degres de la contemplation mystique par ses symboles de vétements, 
boucles de cheveux, joues, grain de beauté, vin, flambeaux, etc. . . qui aux yeux du vulgaire 
ne forment qu’une brillante apparence. . . Ils ont signifié par la boucle la multiplicité des 
choses qui cachent le visage de l’Aiméf;] . . . le vin représente l’amour, le désir ardent et 
L’wvresse spirituelle, le flambeau, |’trradiation de lumiére divine dans le coeur de celut qui 


suit la voie’’ (p. 62-63). 


Cf. too the insistence upon this technical language in Sufi manuals such as the Kitab 
al Luma‘, by al-Sarraj (Gibb Memorial Series, XXII, London, 1914). 

32 See my essay ‘‘Los lenguajes infinitos. . .’’. 

33 J have treated this problem at some length in my article (in collaboration 
with Maria Teresa Narvaez) titled ‘‘Estudio sobre la espiritualidad popular en la 
literatura aljamiado-morisca del siglo XVI. La Mora de Ubeda, El Mancebo de 
Arévalo y San Juan de la Cruz,’’ RDTP, XXXVI (1981), pp. 17-51, and in my 
book San Juan de la Cruz y el Islam. 
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The ‘‘educated’’ aljamiado poet Mahomet Rabadan, for example, 
reflects only very vague memories of this complex closed verbal sys- 
tem of Sufi mysticism: in his Mahometism Fully Explained (trans. J. 
Morgan, London, 1723), the symbol of the light (so fully elaborated 
in Algazel, Avicenna, Ibn-SArabi, Nuri, Suhrawardi, and Abu- 
]-Hasan al-Shadhil1) is reduced to the Islamic commonplace of the 
light received by Adam and passed down through the line of 
prophets to Mohammed. The symbol of the dark night of the soul, 
which, as Asin saw, St John of the Cross shared with Ibn-‘Abbad 
of Ronda (and which we have documented in the writings of other 
Sufis), was still a special, mystical night for Rabadan, but now 
referred only to the night on which Mohammed ascended on the 
burag** to the seventh heaven: 


En la mas sdlida noche In the densest night 
Obscura, lébrega, y negra Dark, lugubrious, and black 
Que después que fue criada Which after its creation 
Causé la luz con su ausencia, Made light with its absence, 
En ella no cantan gallos, In it no roosters crow, 

Ni campean bestias fieras, Nor prowl wild beasts, 

Ni aullan ni ladran perros Nor howl dogs, nor bark, 
Ni aves nocturnas velan. . . Nor night birds fly. . . 


(H.E.J. Stanley, op.cit., p. 184) 


There is, indeed, a zajal in honor of Mohammed often repeated in 
the manuscripts of Almonacid de la Sierra, catalogued by Ribera 
and Asin Palacios, which portrays the symbol of the dark night of 
the soul as a stage of spiritual suffering. The final lines slightly recall 
those lines in St John dealing with the dark night: 


Quien quiera buena ventura Whosoever wishes good fortune 
alcangar grado de altura in reaching a high degree, 
porponga en la noche oscura let him make in the dark night 
l’acgcala sobre Mohammad a prayer over Mohammed. 


(Saavedra, op.cit., p. 92) 


But among the Moors the symbol no longer equalled—as it had 
in Ibn-‘Abbad of Ronda and even in St John of the Cross—the 
‘“‘constriction’’ or ‘‘squeezing’’ (gabd) of the soul as a station on the 
mystical path. In his translation and ‘‘commentary’’ on dark- 
ness and night portrayed in the lovely Koranic sura XCI:I, the 


34 The burag ridden by Mohammed was a mythological animal with the body of 
a horse, the wings of an eagle, the face of a woman, etc. 
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anonymous author of ms. XLVIII in the Library of the Center for 
Arab Studies extracts no mystical meaning whatever. The figure of 
the seven castles or dwellings of the soul, apparently originally Mus- 
lim rather than Teresian (Asin having documented it in the six- 
teenth-century treatise titled the Nawadir and my having done so 
as early as Nuri of Baghdad in the ninth century”), offers up its last 
echoes in aljamzado literature. In the hadiz, or legend, of the Fortress 
of Gold, ‘Ali Ibnu Talib, with the help of Allah and by reading the 
Koran, frees a shining but accursed castle of gold and precious gems 
whose interior is held by a dragon and a multitude of aljnes 
(‘‘geniis’?) and asaytanes (‘‘demons,’’ or ‘‘satans’’) (cf. Galmés, 
op.cit.). The Islamic technical language and symbolism gradually 
become de-conceptualized in the hands of the crypto-Muslims of the 
sixteenth century, and begin not even to resemble the highly cul- 
tured language and symbolism of the past. The extinction of the 
Moors as a cultural community is gradually but increasingly re- 
vealed through the language they use: they soon began to be another 
people. And even when authors of religious treatises such as the 
Young Man of Arévalo?’ and Baray ReminYo, among others, try 
to show off their “‘knowledge’’ of the prestigious names of Islamic 
theologians and mystics of old, the result is pathetic, for they do not 
go beyond the mere naming; there is no longer any authentic in- 
tellectual content. Once again, the semantic field of their discourse 
is becoming more and more restricted: Rabad4an indiscriminately 
scatters the names of “‘classic’’ Arab writers through his verses: 


To have beside my tongue 
The conversation of Alhacan 
Of Cabualahbar the science 
The sayings of Cadredata 
Of Algazel the eloquence 

Of Ben Arabi the discourse 


35 Cf his posthumous Sadilies. . ., Al-And., IX (1944) to XVI (1951). 

36 I have translated from classical Arabic his Magamat al-qulub (‘‘Stations of the 
Hearts’’), ed. Paul Nwyia (Beirut: Mélanges de 1’ Université Saint-Joseph, XLIV 
[1968], 9, pp. 119-154). This little work is of great importance in understanding 
Spanish mysticism of the Siglo de Oro. 

37 Both Saavedra and Harvey attribute to the Young Man of Arévalo two mss: 
the Tafcira and the Sumario de la relacién y gercicio espiritual (Biblioteca Nacional, 
Madrid, res. 245). The Young Man collaborated with the Aragonese Moor 
Reminyo in the writing of the Breve compendio (Cambridge, Dd. 9.49). 
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The similes of Avicenna 
Of Omar Bei the style 
Of Almorabi the sententiousness. . . 
(Stanley, op.cit., p. 200) 


On some occasions one has the impression that the Moors were at- 
tributing doctrinal points to any convenient prestigious name. 
When the Young Man of Arévalo (as well as Reminyo) speaks of the 
act of salahiya he attributes sayings and exhortations to Algazel 
without citing the /hya’ or any of his other works: ‘‘. . . just as Al- 
gazel said when speaking of the revelation of the good saleh: for there 
shall be no son of Adam who departs this world in peace with the 
intention of gaining beatitude unless he follows the rahma of Allah 
.. .”? (Breve compendio, fol. 44r). The Young Man of Arévalo’s sim- 
plification of the complex doctrines of Ibn-‘Arabi, the famous 
thirteenth-century Murcian mystic, is deplorable: he undoubtedly 
never read either the Tarjuman al-Ashwag or the Futuhat Sulum al-din: 


We should not trust in ourselves for great things because many times 
we lack the grace, and even for the small things of every day we find 
ourselves more sufficient some days than others and our discretion 
sometimes fails us and leaves us calm and cold and to that purpose 
[Ibn-‘Arabi] spoke [when he said]: little light there is in us and quickly 
we lose it by our incredulity and negligence. . . 

(Sumario de la relacién y gercicio espiritual, fols. 88r-89v) 


(Ribera and Asin Palacios appear not to be far wrong when they 
comment that it is in the Tafcira that one hears the last echoes of Ibn- 
Arabi, and that these echoes in the work of the Young Man of 
Arévalo are ‘‘as clumsy as they are unconscious.’’) 

The language of the aljamiado Moors, as we can see, grows more 
and more limited and impoverished. When these persecuted men 
and women wish, like the chroniclers of the Indies, to use the ‘‘ex- 
act’’ word for the thing they want to speak about (yet which may by 
now be foreign to them), they use the most ‘‘autochthonous’’ word, 
the word closest to the original Arabic. But interestingly, the result 
is the opposite of the New World explorers’, whose borrowings from 
the indigenous languages were gradually adopted and assimilated 
into Spanish. These Arabic (or ‘‘Arabic’’) words which we have not- 
ed (and which drive specialists like Ribera, Asin Palacios and Har- 
vey [cf. his ‘‘El Mancebo. . .’’, p. 37] to despair, since the meaning 
of the words escapes them completely) wind up dying, falling into 
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disuse and oblivion—like the literature in which we read them for 
the last time. 

In contrast to the fecundity of an exotic world in the infancy of its 
discovery, a world that Europeans were slowly beginning to 
understand—which, in fact, they were helping to create in their 
chronicles—, the Moors were vainly attempting to rescue a world 
beginning to be lost and forgotten. There is true reason to mourn 
the loss of the cultural sophistication of these Moors, whose demise 
as a people the aljamiado manuscripts so eloquently, yet somehow si- 
lently, document. And this in spite of the fact that the authors we 
are looking at were probably, within their limitations, among the 
most educated and cultured of their community, and no doubt had 
sufficient ‘‘mastery’’ of the Islamic rites that they could set them- 
selves up as leaders and teachers of the more dispossessed of their 
people. Perhaps the two most outstanding of these authors are Baray 
de Reminyo and, especially, the Mancebo or Young Man of Aréva- 
lo, the most fascinating of them all and the author that the critics, 
especially L. P. Harvey and now Maria Teresa Narvaez, have taken 
most notice of.°8 The Young Man’s collaborator ReminYo 
describes him as ‘‘a scholarly young man, Castilian, born in Aréba- 
lo [stc], very expert and educated in the reading of Arabic, Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin, and in aljamiado most conversant.’’9 In spite of 
the impressive polyglotism attributed to the Young Man by 
Reminyo, Harvey has demonstrated (in ‘‘E] Mancebo. . .’’, p. 33) 
the errors our scholar falls into when he tries to show off his 
knowledge of these languages. The Young Man, on the eve of a 
planned journey to Mecca (which he may in fact have made‘), 
traveled through Spain visiting the centers of the Moorish under- 


38 Cf. his articles ‘‘Un manuscrito aljamiado de la Universidad de Cam- 
bridge,’’ Al-And., XXIII (1958), pp. 49-74; ‘‘Castilian Mancebo as a Calque of 
Arabic ‘Abd, or How El Mancebo de Arévalo Got His Name,’’ Modern Philology, 
LXV (1967), pp. 130-132); ‘“Yuse Banegas, un moro noble en Granada bajo los 
Reyes Catdlicos,’’ Al-And., XXI (1956), pp. 297-302. See also Maria Teresa 
Narvaez, En defensa del Mancebo de Arévalo, M.A. thesis, Univ. of Puerto Rico, and 
her 1988 doctoral dissertation on El Mancebo’s Taffira. 

9 Quoted in Harvey, ‘‘Un manuscrito aljamiado,’’ p. 65. 

#0 Neither Harvey nor Maria Teresa Narvaez nor I have been able to discover 
in the ‘‘Royal Library, Madrid’’ the ms. ‘‘La peregrinacién del Mancebo de 
Arévalo’’ cited by Gayangos (of.cit., pp. 78-79), but by the description given by 
Gayangos this would appear to be a different ms. from any so far attributed to the 
Young Man. 
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ground. Besides the story of his experiences, his treatises also in- 
clude a good bit of religious proselytizing, largely doctrinal in na- 
ture. Several of his brothers and sisters in Islam that he encounters 
on this tour—la Mora de Ubeda (“‘the Moorish woman of Ubeda,”’ 
an old Granadian woman greatly respected for her knowledge of Is- 
lamic culture, and with whom the Young Man has a long conversa- 
tion in Granada), Nozeita Calderan, ‘Ali Sarmiento, Yuse Banegas 
—are also considered by their communities highly educated and 
well-versed in Koranic law. They stand out as true social and in- 
tellectual luminaries among the relatively more benighted Moorish 
population, which is on the verge of being totally absorbed culturally 
by Catholic Spain. La Mora, who carried on correspondence with 
‘‘muftis and wise men,’’ had ‘‘credit in the things of our law and 
sunna, more than all the other men of her land’’ (Ribera and Asin 
Palacios, op. cit., p. 224). The Young Man, however, although he 
seems to admire her a great deal, notes that “‘she did not know the 
letters’’ (zbid., p. 223). (He is possibly referring to the fact that she 
was not ‘‘well-lettered’”’ or ‘‘educated,’’ because she did appear to 
know how to read and write: she wrote letters—although one cannot 
exclude the possibility that she dictated them—and owned books.) 
‘‘She had not a very elegant speech, because her sentences were very 
rustic and awkward because of their tone of vulgarity. . .’’ (cbid., 
p. 224). Yet even given all these limitations (noted with remarkable 
sincerity), the Young Man of Arévalo still admires the old woman’s 
mastery of the Koran: ‘‘One cannot tell with what great leaps she 
leapt about over our honored al-Koran”’ (zbzd., p. 223). A closer ex- 
amination of the text, though, gives no reason to infer profound the- 
ological or mystical knowledge on the part of la Mora: her Koranic 
interpretations are limited to more or less forced (and to us quite 
grammatically and lexically obscure) prophecies on the fall of Islam 
in Spain, a subject which was a true obsession for these poor souls 
as their very identity was being stripped from them: 


My son, this you may not doubt, for it is also the thought of our ho- 
nored Koran: that the weepers themselves are the cause of the cause, 
for the past [weepers] fated that the present [weepers] were to suf- 
fer. . . For I also tell you, my son, that all feared the general forlorn- 
ness [?: prextamanga]: for Ibrahim [sic] feared and Lut [szc] was fright- 
ened and Yacub [sic] trembled and Muga was constrained and Tobiat 
suffered it and Deud conceded it and Sulaimen stopped short [?] and 


Iga stopped short. . . 
(Ibid., p. 225) 
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This ‘‘Koranic commentary’’ is comparable in superficiality with 
the glosses by Mahomet Rabadan to the opening sura or fatiha of the 
Koran (op.ctt., p. 45), both of which are no more than simple 
paraphrase, with none of the subtlety and depth shown by the great 
exegetes such as the ninth-century Tirmidhi Hakim or the thir- 
teenth-century Ja‘far Sadiq.*! The same may be said of the intellec- 
tual and theological poverty of the admonitions by the ‘‘highly edu- 
cated’’ nahwi ‘Ali Sarmiento* and Yuse Banegas, in spite of Yuse’s 
being ‘‘adept in speaking and reading the al-Koran and all Arabic 
and Hebraic tawszr’’ (quoted in Harvey, ‘‘Yuse [etc.],’’ p. 302). 
Equally disappointing are the expository efforts of ReminYo (and 
the Young Man of Arévalo) in the Breve compendio: in spite of the 
promise of some of the titles—‘‘The seven ways in which our ho- 
nored al-Koran speaks,’’ “‘the declaration of several aleyas [Koranic 
verses |’’—the glosses are not of the stature of the old prestigious tra- 
dition of holy commentaries. The exegeses of the Koran made by 
another of the “‘Arabianized’’ personages quoted by the Young 
Man in his Tafgira, Nozeita Calderan, are so pathetic as to be risible 
if we compare them with the delicacy of the meditations on the in- 
sufficiency of mystical language found in Shabastari** or Ibn- 
‘Arabi. As she speaks of the ‘‘third language’’ (or third level of 
language) of the Koran, this Moorish woman, a friend of the Young 
Man’s, declares that: 


Kahbu el Haber says: to this language of our honored al-Koran all 
things created bow down, even the crags and the mountains are moved 
at its transcendence, all the seas, all the rains attend to this language, 
when the sea rose high this language returned it to its chains. . . 
(Tafcira, fol. 489[?])* 


41 Cf. Paul Nwyia, Exégése coranique et langage mystique, Beirut, 1970. 

*2 Cf. his ‘‘Koranic’’ version of the creation of the world in the Breve compendio, 
fols. 24r and ff. 

*3 For a remarkable essay on the delicacy of nuance in the mystical thought of 
the Persian mystic Shabastari, Cf. Toshihiko Izutsu, ‘‘The Paradox of Light and 
Darkness in The Garden of Mystery of Shabastari,’’ Analogical Qualities of Literature 
(1971), pp. 288-307. 

4# T must make the following clarification with regard to the transcription of the 
Taf¢ira given here: in the photocopy of the ms. in my possession (and which I am 
most grateful to the Director of the Institute for Arab Studies, Elias Terés, for al- 
lowing me to copy), the numbering of the folios did not always come out clearly. 
In some cases, then, I have had to calculate the approximate number of the folio 
by the preceding and following numbers; therefore, there is a very small margin 
of possible error in the numbering I give here. 
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In another passage of the Tafcira, we see how limited the exegetic 
powers of Young Man himself are (and perhaps, in fact, he may be 
closer to the angelology of the Pseudo-Dionysius* than to the doc- 
trines of his Muslim predecessors). This is his meditation over para- 
dise and the angels, a subject that he, like the Pseudo-Dionysius, 
considers human language unable to describe: 


The states of these angels, who might comprehend their subtle works? 
... their acts of humility, their celestial desires, their statutes set forth 
with no fickleness whatever, with final events until the day of the judg- 
ment sustained with proper grace? .. . 
(fol. 390?) 
. . which the wise men say, in speaking of this throne [of God] which 
put an end to all understanding until one cannot write a single letter, 
leaving the consonants which they put down lame and halt and mute, 


and subject to ignorance. . . 
(fols. 390-391) 


These are, perhaps, the young scholar’s best and most ‘‘exalted’’ 
theological moments, yet they appear terribly ingenuous when we 
compare them with (to choose just one example from the many pos- 
sible) the efforts of the mysterious and anonymous Sufis—also living 
in this late sixteenth century—who, in order to translate the 
Divinity, invented an artificial language, perhaps the first artificial 
language in the history of mankind—the enigmatic and infinite Bal- 
A i-BALAN.*® The problem of the insufficiency of language in 
translating God is the most fundamental idea in Muslim mysticism. 
The Sufis (cf the Kitab al-Luma‘, p. 100) gave the technical name 
shatt to the ‘‘nonsense’’ spoken or written by mystics at the ecstatic 
moment, and which in many cases—such as those of Ibn al-Farid 
and Ibn-‘Arabi—turned out to be wonderful poems that remind us 
today of European symbolism and surrealism. 

But let us return to the less fortunate case of the last Muslims of 
Spain. One of the Young Man’s most esoteric “‘mystical’’ disquisi- 
tions is the treatise on ‘‘inneg y annag.’’*’ According to Saavedra 
(op.cit.), the innes (in‘ash) is the awakening of the soul in the mystical 
sense, and the annas (nu‘as) is spiritual drowsiness or somnolence, 


45 Cf Dionysius the Areopagite, La Hiérarchie Céleste, Paris, 1958. 

46 Cf Alessandro Bausani, ‘‘About a Curious ‘Mystical Language’ Bal-A 
i-BALAN,’’ East and West, IV (1954), pp. 234-238. 

47 It would seem that this is the Young Man’s work and not Reminyo’s, since 
the treatise we are quoting from the Breve compendio is repeated in the Sumario. 
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likewise in the mystical sense of the term. But our Young Man’s 
treatise reduces these terms almost to nothing, and 1s pale indeed in 
comparison with the subtleties of thought of a person such as Hallaj 
or Nuri of Baghdad. In spite of his desperate efforts, the crypto- 
Muslim is losing his cultural patrimony: 


the declaration of the awakening of the soul [alnes] is a black drop 
which has its residence in the heart. . . The declaration of the awakening 
of the soul [alnas]. It is yet another disposition of movement and 
another drift of meaning. It is a vascosity distilled by the blood and 
natural heat because, as has been stated, all things produce vascosity 
and corruption. This awakening of the soul does not tire us except in 
bad dreams or when the body is terribly fatigued from some great 
labor. This awakening of the soul has no known place. It is like a white 
vapor which covers and blocks the medulla of the tranquillity of sleep. 
There are sayings which affirm that this awakening of the soul [alnas] 
emerges from the body like a slender thread and walks about the sleep- 
ing body (fol. 238) until its delight [?] is heavy. 

(Breve compendio, fols. 237-238) 


The Moors, apparently ignorant of the complicated delicacy of the 
mysticism of their forebears, seem only to be obsessed—and with 
reason—with keeping Islam alive at all costs. The times were 
‘‘hard,’’ as St Teresa might say, and there was little occasion for the 
intellectual luxury of complicated theological or mystical disquisi- 
tions, even supposing that the Moors had still possessed the 
knowledge necessary to produce them—very unlikely, given the evi- 
dence of the manuscripts. Again and again the tracts speak to us of 
their principal, and only, reason for existence, and we may easily 
guess the kind of rudimentary education or knowledge that the read- 
er for whom they were intended might have had: 


. this is a treatise. . . of all that is mete for setting the ignorant on 
the right road and true adin [religion], and of what the Muslim has 
need of knowing and of using for his Lord and of knowing what is halel 
y harem [permitted and forbidden] and to what he is obliged and also 
for declaring the inheritances. . . 

(ms. 5252, Bib.Nac., fol. w/out no., possibly 1r) 


The Moors were slowly losing their identity as true Muslims 
although, rendered fanatical by the historical pressures to which 
they were subjected, what most obsessed them was retaining it. It 
is interesting, then, to note that the most ingenious and ‘‘educated’’ 
aljamiado theological manuscripts that we have found are precisely 
the anti-Christian polemics so minutely explored by Cardaillac in 
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his Mortsques et Chrétiens. Aside from their impoverishment of content 
when compared, as we have said, with the medieval genre of Mus- 
lim polemics (rudud) out of which they developed, the Moorish theo- 
logical ‘‘allegations’’ had also begun to be contaminated with Chris- 
tianity. The favorite butts of the polemic—the Trinity, the figures 
of Mary and Christ, the Church, the papacy, the sacraments—were 
generally attacked with Biblical rather than Koranic arguments. 
Thus the Muslims had a curious advantage in their diatribes: Chris- 
tians, in equally polemical diatribes against the Moors, could not be 
so telling in their attacks on the Koran as the Moors against Chris- 
tianity because the Christians hardly knew the Koran first-hand at 
all. The Moors, quite the reverse, attacked the enemy on his own 
ground. But in this advantage lay the tragedy: the crypto-Muslims 
were losing their identity and their cultural patrimony, so that we 
are almost forced to conclude that in spite of (and even in view of) 
their combativeness, their community had by now become more 
anti-Christian than Muslim fer se. Additional proof of the gradual 
assimilation into European life and culture is found in the fact that 
these Moorish polemicists read such reformers as Cipriano de 
Valera (cf. Cardaillac, ibid., pp. 153-207), whom they probably 
were more familiar with than with Algazel or Avicenna, and whose 
arguments they used to defend threatened Islam. The romances of 
the Moor Juan Alonso Aragonés (which Cardaillac includes as ap- 
pendices in his book) were filled with Biblical and ecclesiastical, 
rather than Muslim, quotations and references: St Mark, St Luke, 
Pope Damasus, Pope Pius I. Aragonés seems to have been more 
concerned to attack the beliefs of the enemy than to actively defend 
the beliefs of his own faith. Let us glance at one particularly irrever- 
ent attack against the celibacy of clerics and nuns. It was written by 
an anonymous Moor who seethes with indignation at the hypocrisy 
he sees in the practice of the Christian religion: 


Y en quanto tienen hordenado 
no poderse casar los religiosos 


es contra ley de Dios, pues fue 
casado 

qualquier profeta santo y birtu- 
Oso 

desde que Adan al mundo fue 
ynbiado 

y a los demas del mundo tan 
coploso 


And as for their ordering that 

the clergy and nuns may not 
marry{, | 

it is against the law of God, for 


every holy, virtuous saint and 
prophet 

since Adam was sent to earth 
was married 

and to the others of the earth so 
abundant 
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dijo: “‘Multiplicad, pues soys 
creados,’’ 

hasta animales, abes y pescados. 
* * * 

Como atras queda dicho, an or- 
denado 

que todo religioso o sacerdote 

no pueda en ningun tiempo ser 
casado, 

ni procurar hacienda para dote; 

que biba castamente y apartado 

en solo penitencia, ayuno, azote, 


en oraci6n, contrito hasta que 
muera, 
para gocar la bida berdadera. 


Aquesta ordenagién les tiene 
puesta 

los que quitan y ponen los 
pecados, 

y es su bida tan bil y deshonesta 

questan con toda Roma aman- 
cebados: 

donde ay mujer hermosa o bien 
compuesta 

no escapa del pontifice o prela- 
dos; 

tienen de hijos bastardos todo 
lleno, 

que el casarse es pecado, y esto 
es bueno. 


iO ley compuesta, de mentiras 
llena, 

toda conpugic¢ion y un desatino, 

cuyos cauces a perpetua pena 


tiene la opinion falsa de Agusti- 
no 

Atanacio aquel simbolo que hor- 
dena 

tan erexe y tan fuera de camino 

lo que Paulo ordené, quita 
Gregorio, 

y a Sisto lo desmiente el papa 
Onorio! 

(Cardaillac, op.cit., pp. 473-474) 


he said, ‘‘Multiply, for you are 
created,’’ 

even animals, birds, and fishes. 
* k 

As said_ above, 
ordered 

that no monk or nun or priest 

can ever be married, 


they have 


nor procure fortune for a dowry; 

they must live chastely and apart 

in solitary penitence, fasting, 
flagellation, 

in prayer, contrite until their 
death, 

in order to enjoy life everlasting. 


That order is upon them laid 


By those who put and take away 
sin, 

and their life it is so vile and lewd 

that all of Rome they have for 
concubine: 

wherever there is a woman beau- 
tiful or well-arrayed 

she does not escape the pontiff or 
the prelates; 

they have filled the city with 
bastard children— 

Marrying is sin, they say, and 
this is good. 


Oh made-up law, filled with lies, 


all motley and absurdity 

whose ditches [?] in perpetual 
torment 

carry the false opinion of Au- 
gustine 

Athanasius that symbol that 
orders 

so heretically and so astray [sic]; 

what Paul ordered, Gregory 
recants, 

and Sixtus is belied by Pope 
Onorius! 
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The latter-day Moors’ general state of religious knowledge was 
deplorable, then, and Cardaillac himself, in his important study ti- 
tled ‘‘Le passage des morisques en Languedoc,’’ gives us an impor- 
tant piece of information in this regard: the expelled Moors arrived 
in Tunis in such a state of cultural shabbiness and deterioration 
(‘‘on s’étonne. . . de leur ignorance en matiére religieuse’’) that it 
was necessary to write treatises for them in order to fill their doctri- 
nal lacunae.*® 

From the literary and human standpoint, what is most important 
and moving about these aljamzado manuscripts 1s the revelation of the 
daily concerns of their authors and their protagonists. We have al- 
ready seen that the general corpus of alyamiado literature is doctrinal 
and that its intent is proselytizing. The Moors—these desperate 
chroniclers of the Indies a l’envers—were acutely aware of what they 
were trying to accomplish: the impossible task of stopping history, 
of violating it, of continuing to be Oriental in the middle of sixteenth 
century Spain and in the midst of an Inquisition in full swing. 
Moorish-aljamiado literature is a monument to that pathetic effort to 
rescue and save the knowledge—or what was left of the knowl- 
edge—of the religion and culture of Islam now reduced to clandes- 
tine nests of the persecuted. ‘‘There was never a higher jzhad than 
to expand our religion into the lands of gribegax [sin?, desola- 
tion?],’’*? exclaimed la Mora de Ubeda (Ribera and Asin Palacios, 
op.cit., p. 224), and her fervent words, read now in the twentieth 
century in the light of the extinction of her people, are truly moving. 
The Young Man of Arévalo’s impossible optimism takes on echoes 
of the tragic when in the prologue to his Taf¢zra he declares with sin- 
cere faith that he will write another Tafgzra [or ‘‘Exposition’’] ‘‘when 
this land is free’’ (ibid., p. 219-220)—that is, when Spain is “‘liberat- 
ed’’ from the Christians. One of the crudest and saddest examples 
of the resistance of the Moors to their fate is some anonymous per- 
son’s practicing the Arabic alphabet, which the Moors refused to 
forget, in the margins of the final folios of so many aljamiado 
manuscripts: ms. 5380 of the Biblioteca Nacional in Madrid and 
ms. 774 of the National Library in Paris, to name just two instances. 


48 Cf ‘‘Le passage des morisques en Languedoc,’’ Annales du Midi, LCCCIII 
(1971), p. 297. 

49 Neither I nor Harvey, whom I consulted in the matter, have been able with 
certainty to decipher that last word, gribegax. Harvey proposes ‘‘sin’’ conjecturally, 
while Gregorio Fonseca and M.T. Narvaez opt for ‘‘grave’’ or “‘serious,’’ thereby 
rendering the meaning ‘‘into the lands of desolation [or ‘grievous happenings’ ].’’ 
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The Moors are not always so affirmative and naively optimistic 
when they explore their own emotions as a people in decline. The 
predominant note of the manuscripts in this regard is anguish and 
pessimism. The Hispano-Arab world was simply disappearing, and 
the clandestine, persecuted community knew it. The Moorish 
‘‘chroniclers’’ over and over again insisted on this dolorous spiritual 
‘*X-ray,’’ this inward examination, scorning the description of na- 
ture and outward geography which obsessed the explorers of the 
New World. 

The crypto-Muslims reveal how persecuted they felt in some of 
the most moving folios of their tragic literature. La Mora de Ubeda, 
who lost her family at the fall of Granada, wept with the Young Man 
of Arévalo at the collapse of her people in these wrenching prophe- 
cles: 

. . weeping at the fall of the Muslims. . . she said to me: Pray to his 
immense kindness, my son, that this event shall not pain us for so long 
a time as I foresee! . . . Pray to his immense kindness that so great as 
his power be, so great shall be his loving of the Muslims of this golden 


island, and that the minarets once more become into fixed tall peaks! 
(Ribera and Asin Palacios, op.cit., p. 225) 


The world of the saintly old crypto-Muslim woman is literally com- 
ing apart before her eyes, and in another heartbreaking passage of 
the Breve compendio, cited by Harvey in ‘‘E] Mancebo. . .’’ (p. 19), 
she grieves at the destruction of the holy Muslim books: ‘‘I saw [ The 
Exalted Heavenly Book, according to Harvey] in the hands of a mer- 
chant who made a child’s papers out of it, and I picked up these fold- 
ed papers, to my great sadness. . .’’ (fol. 225r). 

Another moving plaint is heard from the lips of Yuse Banegas, 
‘‘great Arabist’’ (cf. Harvey, ‘‘E] Mancebo.. .’’, p. 300), who also 
weeps at the fall of Granada, and has a feeling that worse is yet to 
befall the Muslims with whom he lives. Because of the revolt which 
occurred in 1500-1501, Ferdinand and Isabella had had second 
thoughts about the favorable capitulations granted the conquered 
Moors, and the mass baptisms had been multiplied; Yuse writes to 
the Young Man of Arévalo, who is living in Avila and therefore ig- 
norant of what has happened and is happening in Granada, and tells 
him of his concrete suspicion that ‘‘if the King of the Conquest’’— 
that is, Ferdinand—‘“‘has not kept his word, then there is little to be 
hoped from his successors’’ (cf. Caro Baroja, op.cit., p. 51). This is 
Yuse’s lament: 
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My son, I know that of the things of Granada your understanding Is 
void; and you should not be frightened when | tell you of them, be- 
cause there is no moment when they do not echo within my heart, 
and there is no while nor hour that my entrails do not grumble with 
it. .. My son, I do not weep for the past, for from the past nothing 
returns, but I weep for what you will see if you have life [long enough], 
and are present in this land, and in this Island of Spain. Pray to his 
kindness, that for the sake of the nobility of our honored al-Koran, this 
thing that I say fall into oblivion, and not be fulfilled as I have foreseen 
it, especially with our religion so scorned and despised that the people 
will say: Where did our preaching go? What has happened to the 
religion of our fathers? And all will be crudeness and bitterness for the 
man with sense [to feel it]. And what most hurts is that the Muslims 
will imitate the Christians, and will not refuse their dress nor dodge 
[spurn] their food. Pray to his kindness that there be dodging [spurn- 
ing] of their works, and that they pay no attention to their law with 
their hearts. . . You will clearly see that I say all this passionately, pray 
to his kindness and out of his ineffable love that my saying be as 
farfetched as I say it, for I did not desire to come to such weeping. . . 
For if now in such a short space it appears that we sustain ourselves 
by confrontation, what will there be when the last autumns [the last 
days] come?: if the fathers belittle and defame the religion, how will 
the great-great-great grandchildren praise it?: if the king of the con- 
quest keeps not his word, what awaits us from his successors? I still 
say, my son, that our fall will grow only worse, pray to his holy kind- 
ness that his pity come down to us once more and that he sustain us 


with his divine grace. 
(Harvey, ‘‘Yuse. . .’’, p. 300-302) 


The Moors were not the only ones to protest the situation. There are 
eloquent testimonies from Christians—even from _ practicing 
priests—which show great compassion for the sad plight of the per- 
secuted Moors, with whom they often kept up good relations. (Cer- 
vantes was not far from the truth when he described the friendship 
of Sancho and the Moorish Ricote.°°) ReminYo paints an emotion- 
al portrait of his friendship with the Carmelite friar Esteban Martel, 
and allows us to witness an eloquent scene: tolerance was still possi- 
ble in sixteenth-century Spain. Reminyo says he is writing some 
eight years after the edict requiring the forced (although somewhat 


50 Cf. the important essays by Francisco Marquez Villanueva, Personajes y temas 
del Quijote (Madrid: Taurus, 1975) and L. P. Harvey, ‘‘The Moriscos and Don 
Quixote,’’ offprint of the Inaugural Lecture in the Chair of Spanish Delivered at the Univer- 
sity of King’s College, November 11, 1974. 
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tardy) conversion of the Moors of Aragon, which occurred about 
1525:°! 


I recall that in the year of our conversion a very good and upright 
friend of mine, with whom I had a great friendship, and who was a 
friar of the Carmelites, who was called Fray Esteban Martel, a good 
friend of the Moors of this kingdom more than of other parts, and as 
he had discovered that we had been sentenced to be made Christians 
by force, sent for me by a servant to where I lived, in the aljama‘a of 
Kaderete [szc] in those days, that I should come to him at his father’s 
house. I then did what I must, and going to his house, where he was 
waiting for me, the minute he saw me, he gave me a great greeting, 
and set to weeping, his face half-covered, and would have me sit at his 
table, for it was the hour for eating, . . . and he gave me. . . roasted 
meat, though he did not eat it, for that day was a Sunday of the Pas- 
sion. . . and with tears he said to me: What do you think of this, senor 
Baray, this ill deed [?] and ill Christianity that they have done with 
you people? For my part, I tell you, and with sadness in my heart and 
in my soul, that they have done a senseless thing with you. I replied 
that I was amazed that his holiness had consented to and decreed such 
a thing, and he re (fol.4) plied that the Pope had not consented to it, 
but rather that by decree from Mantua we had been sentenced, and 
that his holiness was tricked by certain French cardinals who had con- 
spired against our people into signing the sentence. . . and he told me: 
more knowingly than I had thought, saying that we were not in times 
of grace, but of tears. And this friend had such compassion with us, 
that he never stopped arguing before the clerics and at meetings and 
inveighing [?] against all those who consented to this thing, and called 
a convocation with many others in which to make common cause, and 
to argue against his majesty and his assistants, and he would have 
done this, except that he died two months later, and he bade me to 
make obsequies to him when he died, and to visit him in his sickness, 
and I wept for his death, for he was a very faithful friend. 
(Harvey, ‘‘Un manuscnito. . .’’, p. 69-70) 


Another exceptional witness to these events, Mahomet Rabadan, 
who by now was writing from exile, tells us of the terrible difficulty 
he had in compiling doctrinal treatises in Spain in the time of Islam’s 
persecution. In other words, the mere act of writing aljamiado texts 
would undoubtedly have been a laborious and highly dangerous 
task: “‘In Compiling The Which [his treatise] God (who alone 
knoweth it) will be my witness what Pains and Troubles I have been 


>! For the attempts to date the Breve compendio, cf. Harvey (‘‘Un manuscrito al- 
jamiado. . .’’); Maria Soledad Carrasco (El problema morisco en Aragon a comienzos del 
reinado de Felipe II, Madrid, 1969); and my ‘‘Estudio sobre la espiritualidad. . .”’ 
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at, in searching for, and procuring The Writings of the Most 
Authentic Authors in innumerable Parts of This Kingdom, which 
had long since, for fear of the Inquisition, been either left, or buried 
in Obscurity. . .”’ (Morgan, op.cit., Preface, no p.). 

These were hard times. Hundreds of aljamiado folios whose publi- 
cation was unfairly suppressed testify to us over and over again of 
the tension and anguish experienced by the embattled Moors of the 
dying Moorish community. The Young Man of Arévalo achieves 
one of his most dramatic and moving pages when he tells in minute 
detail of a secret meeting of ‘‘Muslims and wise men’’ in Zaragoza. 
(It was out of this meeting that the Young Man’s Taf¢ira was born.) 
In this passage he tells us of the desperation and anger of these Mus- 
lims, many of whom could not deal with the situation and who there- 
fore became very pessimistic about the difficulties involved in keep- 
ing Islam alive: 


. . . they [the gathered Muslims] began to speak of our sorrows and 
each one gave his harangue: and among so many things there was one 
who said our loss was indeed great and lamented at how little essence 
our work had: and another alim [wise man] said that the work which 
we had to do, and the work which every day lay ahead for us, would 
be to our greater merit; but they repudiated his speech, saying that the 
work was to no avail as far as precept [or orthodoxy] 1s concerned, be- 
cause it was lacking the principal thing, which is the [official] call to 
prayer, and thus the work could not be pleasant [spiritually acceptable 
to God]. . . 

And among all these disgusts, another wise man said another high 
and angry piece: like all the rest, he said that every man should tie up 
his skirt about his waist,°? and those who desired salvation should go 
out and seek it. Everyone took his speech very ill, because it caused 
great sadness [?: fieca] and did not give the example of a good Muslim. 
There many different sorrows were told; and as each of those men felt 
the general harm as his own, I was not surprised that each one should 
speak his mind, because we were not in any mood to Jest, nor to utter 
improper words. 


(Ribera and Asin Palacios, op.cit., pp. 218-219) 


Nozeita Calderan and the Young Man, in a somewhat confused pas- 
sage in the Tafgira,»? seem to experience a tense and angry moment 


52 Here, the meaning of the text is that the men should ‘“‘roll up their sleeves’’; 
they used long ‘‘skirts,’’ and so to be able to move freely and vigorously they had 
to tie up the skirts around their waists. 

53 Confused by reason both of its content and of its state of deterioration. 
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themselves. The itinerant scholar, staying nine days in a house in 
San Clemente, ran across Nozeita there. One day they went out to 
the Admiral’s garden, and the Young Man urges her to ‘‘chat.”’ 
Nozeita turns to him and says, “‘with obvious words,’’ ‘‘. . .. my son, 
you have now [?—almmusido]°* me two times, and the third time we 
will no longer be friends. . .’” The Young Man, who had already 
shown himself to be so diplomatic and understanding in the meeting 
of the ‘‘wise men,’’ turns the conversation into a discussion of the 
‘‘languages of our honored al-Koran, in order to pacify her’’ (fols. 
243-244 [?]). 

Their straits appeared so desperate that the Moors had recourse 
to a fascinating subterfuge in order to meet the situation and to cheer 
themselves a bit: they indulged in prophecies, or aljofores. This is one 
of the most curious and moving dimensions of aljamiado literature, 
and a pathetic example of collective wishful thinking. Written ap- 
parently in the sixteenth century, the aljofores pretend to be ancient 
manuscripts which (generally, because there do exist exceptions to 
this rule) foretell a glorious and triumphant future for the Muslim 
in Spain. 

By means of these aljofores (so difficult to classify by genre, for they 
combine aspects of fiction, literature, and history), the Muslims at- 
tempted nothing less than the total rewriting of their history and the 
manipulation of their future. This literary and human experiment 
by the Moors to ‘‘unlive their lives’’—as Américo Castro sugges- 
tively defines it—and to destroy history by means of imagination (so 
fertile and almost feverish among the Arabs, as Cervantes reminds 
us more than once and as Rafael Patai brilliantly corroborates)» 
has seldom been paralleled. 

We are aware that the Moors hardly hold the monopoly on 
prophetic literature (which has often been the subject of research 
and criticism), although they do exploit it in a singular way. The 
Christians, too, including Raymond Lully, used this desperate 
‘‘literary’’ genre throughout the Middle Ages and down into the 
Renaissance: Nostradamus, as we know, wrote his prophecies in the 
sixteenth century. Spanish Christians of the Siglo de Oro (as we are 


°* Is this mysterious verb almmusido related to the Arabic root m-s-d meaning 
‘““massage’’? (Cf. J. M. Cowan, Arabic-English Dictionary, New York, 1976.) Or is 
it related to the root which gives English ‘‘remorse,’’ Spanish morsido or mordido, 
meaning ‘“‘gnawed’’ or ‘‘bitten’’? 


55 The Arab Mind, New York 1973. 
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told by Eduardo Saavedra, Louis Cardaillac, Ramén Alba,°® 
Miguel Herrero,*’ Joan Fuster,°® and Robert Ricard*’) published 
prophecies historically favoring their community over the Moors 
and Arabs, whom indeed they finally strangled out.© It appears 
that some of these works drew the attention of the authorities: Pedro 
de Deza reported on them directly to the president of the Holy See, 
and Fray Marcos de Guadalajara, in his suggestively titled Prodicion 
y destverro de los moriscos de Castilla hasta el valle de Ricote [*‘Perfidy and 
the Banishment of the Moors from Castile to the Valley of Ricote’’| 
(Pamplona, 1614), engaged in fierce (and apparently quite serious) 
polemics against the Moorish aljofores, whose interpretations of his- 
tory and the future he considered utterly erroneous (¢f. Cardaillac, 
Morisques. . .. pp. 52-56). 

But the unquestionably most spectacular example of the genre is 
Moorish: the incredible affaire of the lead books of Sacromonte and 
the parchment of the Tower of Turpin in Granada. When the Tower 
of Turpin, the old minaret of the mosque, was demolished in 1580 
in order to expand the cathedral, a lead box was discovered, contain- 
ing ‘‘prophetic’’ inscriptions in Spanish and Arabic dealing with the 
end of the world. These inscriptions were attributed in part to none 
other than St John the Evangelist. The proper proceedings were i1n- 
itiated to determine the authenticity of the relics, and Dario 
Cabanelas®! tells us that among the theologians, jurists, and scrip- 
turists appointed to study the discovery, there was one St John of the 
Cross, at that time prior of the Discalced Carmelite convent in 
Granada. (Unfortunately, we know nothing of his thoughts about 
the ‘‘prodigious’’ discovery.) Fifteen years later, in 1595, a much 
more remarkable discovery was made: lead tablets were found in 
Sacromonte in Granada, written in angular Arabic characters (so as 


96 Acerca de algunas particularidades de las Comunidades de Castilla tal vez relacionadas 
con el supuesto acaecer Terreno del Milenio Igualitario, Madrid, 1975. 

57 Ideas de los espanoles del siglo XVII, Madrid: Gredos, 1966. 

58 Rebeldes y heterodoxos, Barcelona, 1972. 

59 ‘‘Prophecy and Messianism in the Works of Antonio Vieira,”’ Etudes sur 
l’histoire morale et religieuse du Portugal, Paris: Centro Cultural Portugés, 1970. 

60 In her brilliant essay Clandestinidad y libertinaje erudito en los albores del siglo 
XVIII, Barcelona: Ariel, 1978, Iris M. Zavala explores the subject of the 
eighteenth-century prophecies. 

61 El morisco granadino Alonso del Castillo, Granada, 1965. Miguel José Hagerty 
has transcribed and published the leaden tablets: Los libros plumbeos del Sacromonte, 
Madrid: Nacional, 1980. 
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to look antique) and in crude Latin. We are told that there were 
nineteen of these circular plates made of lead, all very thin and about 
the size of a communion wafer. (Dario Cabanelas saw some of these 
tablets, which still exist in Granada: of.cit., p. 200.) These tablets 
had been made to appear to belong to the first century, and they in- 
cluded several books— The Great Mystertes Seen by St James, Enigmas 
and Mysterwes seen by the Virgin, On the Venerated Essence, Maxims of the 
Faith, and others—attributed to Tesif6n Ebnatar or to his brother 
Cecilio Enalrabi, putative disciples of St James the Apostle (in the 
figure of Santiago Apostol patron saint of Spain). The Archbishop 
of Granada, Pedro Vaca de Castro, enthusiastically ordered the plo- 
mos (as they are universally known) excavated, and the find caused, 
according to Harvey (The Moriscos and don Quixote, p. 8), as much up- 
roar as the Dead Sea Scrolls have caused in our own day. The plomos 
give us a physical description of Christ and of the Virgin Mary, who 
is snatched up into heaven on a mare (a coarse version of the ascent 
of Mohammed to the seventh heaven on a burag), and who replies 
(in Arabic!) to St Peter’s inquiries as to the conditions and vices that 
sixteenth-century Granada will suffer under and as to the impor- 
tance of the Muslims of those years. A long theological dispute fol- 
lowed upon the discovery, and although the relics were actually 
authenticated by Peninsular theologians in April, 1600, there were 
many objections, among them from the rigorous Benito Arias Mon- 
tano and even from the Moorish-descended Granadian Jesuit Igna- 
cio de las Casas. The tablets were at last moved to Madrid, and from 
there to Rome. They were discredited once and for all by José 
Godoy y Alcantara in the nineteenth century (Historia de los falsos 
cronicones, Madrid, 1868), and are now considered heretical. 

This hoax served a utilitarian purpose for the Moorish population 
on the eve of its final expulsion in 1609. The ‘‘prophecies’’ fore- 
stalled events which could well have been as theologically distressing 
to the Christian church as to the Muslims, and they were a diplomat- 
ic (and truly desperate) attempt to reach a synthesis of the two cults. 
Here is one example of the plomos’ singular religious syncretism 
(one, in fact, of only a few examples which may be found in either 
of these two very confrontational communities during this period): 
the Islamic set-phrase ‘‘there is no god but God and Mohammed is 
His prophet’’ becomes ‘‘La illaha illa Allah, wa-Yasi ruh Allah,’’ or 
“‘there is no god but God and Jesus is the spirit of God.’’ Very 
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Catholic and very Koranic at once, as Harvey aptly observes (zbid., 
p. 14). There is some suspicion that the controversial pair Alonso del 
Castillo and Miguel de Luna, who took part in the ‘‘official’’ trans- 
lation of the lead tablets, were in fact their authors, aided in their 
singular and utilitarian theological venture by persons with some in- 
terest in the opposing religion. The false chronicles and the Tower 
of Turpin manuscript are today seen as pathetic in their theological 
naiveté and tragic in their total failure to halt the Moorish expulsion 
and to lend dying Spanish Islam some last prestige, yet they are of 
interest to us as ‘‘literary’’ precedent for the genre of prophecy in 
aljamiado. Although they were written in other languages (Arabic, 
Latin, and Spanish), both the plomos and the Tower of Turpin 
manuscript would appear to belong to the same tradition—a litera- 
ture which aims to manipulate the future, and which in aljamiado 
versions (somehow familiar to Cervantes and Lope de Vega) was 
widespread throughout the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

This is a very complex tradition, which merits a study of its own 
and which we cannot treat in any exhaustive way here. One can say, 
however, that the Moorish and Christian prophecies often appear to 
have cross-fertilized each other (each community, for example, at- 
tributing to San Isidore (‘‘author,’’ apparently, of innumerable ajo- 
fores) a prophecy of the destruction of the opposed religion). Some 
of the Moorish predictions face the discouraging situation of the 
Moors with some sang-froid and appear to say that the Christians are 
right: Islam is indeed doomed—except that the Moorish predictions 
give a ‘‘Koranic’’ explanation, or rather justification, for this pend- 
ing destruction: the misfortune has come upon the Spanish Muslims 
because they have disobeyed and forgotten the religion of their fore- 
bears. This ‘‘magical’’ or ‘‘revealed’’ concept of future history can 
be found in the Koranic ‘‘exegeses’’ of la Mora de Ubeda, who at- 
tributed the terrible present, as we recall, to the sins of her ancestors. 
(It appears that what we have here is a tradition of sacred commen- 
taries very well-known among the Muslims: the authors of the Breve 
compendio theorized about a ‘‘speaking’’ or clearly prophetic inter- 
pretative level of the Koran.®) 


62 Cf. especially Cervantes’ Persiles y el coloquto de los perros, and Lope de Vega’s 
Juventud de San Isidro and the Vida de San Pedro Nolasco. 

63 ‘*And of how Allah reveals to us cases. . . which will occur after our father 
Adam. . . so that this explanation [of the Koran] is historical’’ (Breve compendto, fol. 
73v). 
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Of more subtle and deceitful intention, and much more seductive 
from the literary point of view, other prophecies would have it that 
the fate of Islam was foretold by Mohammed himself, or by ‘Alt 
Ibnu Jabir Alfarasiyo (Ibn Yumayr), or by St Isidore. The Moors 
were offering a literary interpretation of their own existence, and 
they tended to dignify and exalt their historical fate with mystical 
earnestness. Fantasy—a phenomenon all too familiar to us all— 
prevented their fully seeing this painful truth. Mohammed himself 
bemoans the fall of Spanish Islam in the folios of ms. 774 in the Bi- 
bliotheque National in Paris: 


(Ibnu] ‘Abbacg, radiya al-lahu Sanhu [may God have mercy upon 
him], recounted to us that one day Muhammad, the messenger of 
God, sal-la al-lahu Salayhi wa ¢al-lam [may God bless him and give 
him salvation], was praying the evening prayer, and when he had 
done with his prayer he leaned over the pulpit and he looked toward 
the setting sun [the West] and he cried and cried very greatly. 

(Ibnu] ‘Abbac, radiya al-lahu Sanhu [may God have mercy upon 
him], then said: 

‘“‘Oh, messenger of God! Why have you cried until you have wet 
the hairs of your beard with your tears?”’ 

The prophet Muhammad, sal-la al-lahu ‘Salayhi wa ¢al-lam [may 
God bless him and give him salvation], then said: 

‘‘T have wept because my Lord has shown to me an island which 
is called Andalusia, which will be the most distant Island which will 
be populated of all of Islam, and will be the most first that Islam will 
be thrown from it.’’® 


One ‘‘St Isidore’ (no doubt an appropriation of the name of the 
eminent sixth-century doctor of the church St Isidore of Seville), in 
that same manuscript, in a prophecy curiously favorable to Chris- 
tianity called ‘‘Plaint of Spain[,] taken by St Isidore, most excellent 
doctor of all Spains, from a very old book called Secret of Secrets of 
Spain’’ (fol. 294v, zbid., p. 246)—this is very close to the wild falsifi- 
cations of Sacromonte—assumes a very eloquent and oracular tone: 


Pity on the Agarenes [Muslims] of Spain! for the pride of their Alham- 
bra, by the highest it will be taken, and the most lovely chivalry of 
Ronda, which it was wont to be called, and the great beauty of Mala- 
ga, and the fortress of Gibraltar, and the most delightful orchards and 
mountains which were their solace, all of it they will abandon. And so 


64 Mercedes Sanchez Alvarez, El manuscrito misceldneo 774 de la Biblioteca Nacional 


de Paris, Madrid: Gredos (CLEAM), 1982, p. 252. 
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great will be their sorrow that they will not know where to flee nor what 
consolation to take. 
(fol. 300v, zbid., pp. 248-249) 


St Isidore speaks cryptically of the date of these events as ““before 
three tens have passed after the three five hundreds’’ (fol. 294r, 
tbid., p. 246). Is he referring to 1530, the date we get from adding 
the three tens and the three five hundreds? The author often uses a 
confused and fantastic symbolism that reminds us not only of the 
apocalyptic book of Revelations but also of the chivalric romances 
and even of the Chronicles of the Indies: ‘‘there will arise in the East 
a powerful serpent, and he will approach the ancient city of Con- 
stantinople and he will kill the Greek prince’’ (fol. 297r, zbid., 
p. 247); Spain will be attacked by the great ‘‘giant’’ [?-jabarin]® of 
the ‘‘humid founts”’ (fol. 294v, zbid., p. 246); so much blood will be 
let ‘‘near the fountain of iron, that it will come to the cinch of the 
horses’ saddles. . .”’ (fol. 300r, zbid., p. 248). 

In general, though, the style has great zsthetic lapses: in both of 
his aljofores in this manuscript, St Isidore repeats a metaphor which 
he must have thought quite original, but which today seems trite and 
pedestrian to us: 


You, O Spain, will boil in the passions of your sorrows; like a pot set 
to suffer great fire. Bitter will you feel your pains and your fevers from 


the great fires which will be set in you. 
(fol. 294r, tbid., p. 246) 


The subtle Moor who pretended to be St Isidore must have been an 
uncouth sort with, among other limitations, a risible command of 
Latin (cf. fol. 293r). 

But the Moorish predictions are also, and perhaps especially, op- 
timistic. Their intention seems in those cases to be to raise the spirits 
of the oppressed Moors and to lessen a bit the pains of the world they 
now find themselves living in, all this by an act of the imagination— 
which sometimes becomes truly delirious. Aznar Cardona speaks of 
one prophecy that was apparently very popular: “‘They [the Moors] 
believed by faith and infallible tradition that on this occasion the 


65 S4nchez Alvarez (ibid., p..347) translates ‘Yabarin’’ as ‘‘abalt,’’ or ‘wild 
boar,’’ from the Arabic jabaliyy ( ~~ ). It is most interesting that the Arabic term 
yl? (jabbar) means not only ‘‘giant,’’ but also ‘‘tyrant’’ or ‘‘oppressor.’’ Might 
not our Moor have been thinking of this other possibility, which fits the sense of 
the aljofor so well? 
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Moor Alfatimi on his green horse would come to defend them, and 
to kill the Christians, the same Alfatimi who plunged into those 
mountains battling the army of King James in centuries past’’ (Az- 
nar Cardona, Expulsién justificada, folio 11r, quoted in Cardaillac, 
Morisques. . ., p. 51). 

In 1569, one Zacarin, in Granada, foretold a new “‘conquest’’ of 
Spain by the Muslims: ‘‘that in the strait of Gibraltar there was to 
appear a bridge of copper, and over it there were to pass the Moors 
and to take all of Spain, even to Galicia’’ (Cardaillac, zbid., p. 51). 
The prophecy spoken by the great Turk Muhammad ‘Ugman, Em- 
peror of ‘‘Gostantinoble’’ and of ‘“T*rapisonda’’ exudes a sense of 
unquestionable security and triumph when it tells of the saviour- 
prince to come: “‘And you will give fodder to your horse on the altar 
of St Peter and St Paul, before you return to be crowned in Gostan- 
tinoble; and you shall have subjected the face of the earth from the 
Levant to the Setting Sun [the West]’’ (zbzd., p. 405). Often princes 
and other presumed saviors of Spanish Islam would be recognized 
at birth by certain physical deformities. In 1582, one Alexander 
Castellano, a mudéar from Calenda, returned to Spain from Turkey 
in order to discover whether there had yet been accomplished certain 
prophecies then current in Turkey concerning a Muslim victory 
over Spain, the victory to have been won thanks to a fabulous mes- 
slanic creature. Indeed Castellano declares that he discovered this 
‘“prodigy,’’ ‘‘and it bore the same signs told by the prophecy, would 
not declare in what place it lived, and the disproportion consisted in 
its having each arm like two, and it was very large and with great 
claws, and it had on each hand six fingers’’ (zbid., p. 52). 

St Isidore, in the Parisian-manuscript aljofor we have mentioned 
before wherein he foretells the final victory of the Moors over the 
Spaniards, seems quite familiar with certain historical events which 
he then manipulates so as to favor the cause of the Muslims. His 
words still have a certain solemnity about them: ‘‘the wheel of one 
thousand five hundred and one will have arrived, and then the peo- 
ples of Spain will have such tribulations and will be so trampled 
down that they will not know where to go, nor what is to become of 
them. . . And good fortune for the Moor which in that time will be- 
come friend of the Christian. . . for. . . there will not be found in 
Spain one man who will read the al-Koran”’ (fol. 290v-291r, zbed., 
p. 244); the Moors ‘‘will be made to take the holy oil [of baptism] 
by force’’ and will have ‘‘very great injustices’? done to them (fol. 
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291v, ibid., p. 244). Indeed, in this ‘‘wheel of 1501’’ the forced bap- 
tisms did begin. But the collective tragedy would turn against the 
Christians very soon, according to St Isidore: 


. when the wheel of two comes, or before, Christianity will be so 
strongly abashed, and in such a way worn and tattered, that good for- 
tune in that time will be had by the Christian man that shall have a 
Moor as a friend. And if he shall have done good or ill, then he shall 
see: for there comes over the Christians a most corrupt illness and evil, 
which the fortress of evil will never stop, until the end of [their sect] 

. it will be stopped by Moors who shall win all the land of Spain. 

(fols. 291v-292r, tbid., pp. 244-245) 


A similar optimism (and egregious violation of the facts) 1s exhibited 
by another aljofor-writer, ‘Ali Ibnu Jabir Alfarasiyo, who tells the 
story of how an old Damascan hermit is miraculously apprised, by 
a tiny man who sits in the palm of his hand, of the ‘‘scandals’’ which 
will occur in the Muslim Spain of the future. These will come about 
due to the ‘‘many horrid deeds’’ (fol. 279r) which the Moors are to 
commit—things to be expected such as their indifference to and for- 
getting of their religion. These adversities are to happen, according 
to the ‘‘date’’ given in the manuscript, in ‘‘the year of nine hundred 
two’’ (fol. 281v) —and the author may be referring to 1492, the date 
of the first expulsion of the Moors, or, if one manipulates the Mus- 
lim calendar, in 1524 (902 plus 622, which is the Western-numbered 
year when the Muslim calendar begins), which is the approximate 
date that the forced conversions of Aragonese Moors began. But 
in this version, written by an author who seems really to have loved 
his ‘‘precious island of Spain’’ (fol. 287v), the Moors are to have a 
merciful fate: discord will break out ‘‘between the two kings, the 
adorers of the cross and the eaters of pork. . . . And Allah ¢a‘ala 


66 It is possible that this author was intimately familiar with the events, or was 
Aragonese, for later he says, ‘‘the least tribulation will be in Aragon, and in Hues- 
ca’’ (fol. 282r; tbid., p. 241). I have calculated the Muslim year ‘‘902”’ as 1524 ac- 
cording to the usual morisco rule; they ordinarily used the rudimentary technique 
of subtracting the number 622 (the year of the Hegira) from their current year, in 
this case 1524 [1524 - 622 = 902]. Correctly computed, the year 902 of the Hegira 
corresponds to the lunar year which began on September 9, 1496, but I very much 
doubt that the Moor, familiar with the events occurring in Aragon and most con- 
cerned about their outcome, would have been referring to this earlier date. (I would 
like to thank my colleague M. Chodkiewicz for his guidance here. Cf. also Antonio- 
Paulo Ubieto Artur, Tablas tedricas de equivalencia diarta entre los calendarios islamico y 
cristiano, 2 vols., Zaragoza: Anubar, 1984.) 
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[praised be he] will send a king who shall be called Ahmad’’ (fol. 
281r, wbid., p. 240). Finally, the Turks will come to the aid of the 
Spanish Moors, and the aljofor closes with an apotheosis of Islam: 


The first thing that will return to the religion of al-Islam will be the 
Island of Cecilia [Sicily], and afterward the Island of the Olives, which 
is Mallorca, and the Island of the Salt, which is Ibiza. . . and the great 
Island of Spain. . . 

(fols. 283v-284r, zbid., p. 241) 


The triumph could not be more complete, and the details of the 
description of it are surprisingly minute: 


And the king of the Christians will be captive, and be sent to the city 
of Valencia. There he will become a Muslim. And when the Christians 
see that, they will gather in the city of the river. Over them will come 
three Muslim kings, and they will enter into the city by force of arms, 
and all three shall eat at one table, and afterwards they will bless one 
another; one will move into the area of Monkayo [sic], the other into 
the area of Guera [sic], and the other into the area of Himga (which 
we believe signifies Seville). 

And when the Christians see that their king is captive they will turn 
Muslim a large part of them. And the Muslims shall be conquerors, 
with the power of Allah ¢ta‘ala [praised be he]. . . 

(fols. 285v-286r, zbid., p. 242) 


History, of course, proves this moving optimism wrong, as it shows 
how fertile yet finally fruitless was the imagination of the aljofor- 
writers, who had to invent their survival as a people out of whole 
cloth and whose manuscripts, read by us today, are so much the 
more pitiful because we know the path their history finally took. The 
Moors were subjected to a gradual historical silencing, to a cultural 
assimilation, and often to banishment from their ‘‘precious Island 
of Spain,’’ as the following most curious aljamiado text testifies. This 
‘“guide to the road,’’ a virtual map of a vanishing identity, sprang 
out of the impending cultural and personal extinction of the Moors, 
and it pretended to lead them, or those of them who wished to flee 
to Islamic lands, out of the desert of their once-precious homeland: 


Information for the road: in Jaka you will show gold; if they should 
ask you something about where you are going: —[say:] because of 
debts. And that you wish to withdraw into France. And in France, 
[say] that you are going to Santa Maria de Lorito. In Leén, you will 
show the coin, you will pay forty-one, in silver or gold, you will de- 
mand the road to Milan; from there onward you will say that you are 
going to visit Samarko [St Mark’s] in Venice. Embark in Padua and 
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in a river with destination Venice, you will pay half a real per head, 
you will disembark at the plaza of Samarko, you will enter in an inn, 
[but] first before entering a room with a bed [there], you must arrange 
the price, you will pay half a real per day, and take [eat or drink] noth- 
ing from the inn, for you will pay for one thing three times. Go out 
to the plaza to buy whatever thing you need. There, those that you see 
with white headgear are Turks, those with yellow headgear are Jews, 
merchants from the Grand Turk, and from those you should ask 
whatever it is you wish, for they will lead you aright to it. Tell them 
that you have brothers in Salonica and that you wish to go'there; you 
will pay one ducat per head and for the passage you will also give for 
water and firewood. Purchase provision for fifteen days, buy stew and 
rice and vinegar and olives and garbanzos or other white beans and 
fresh bread for eight days and cake at ten pounds per man. 

(fols. 38v-39r, ibid., p. 154°’ 


The chroniclers of Moorish-aljamiado literature, an epic in reverse, 
were unable to halt their destiny in spite of their harangues, their 
secret meetings, their optimistic yet falsifying prophecies and aljo- 
fores. But they do offer us an invaluable vision of their gradual, pain- 
ful disappearance as a living culture. These mysterious authors, who 
were beginning to become cultural and religious hybrids, and there- 
fore to decline in spite of their fanatical posturing and their fervid 
defense of a now-impossible Islam, deserve to be included in any 
study of Peninsular literature of the Renaissance era. Spanish litera- 
ture is one of the most complex and fascinating literatures in 
Europe, and ‘‘the Moors’’ not only belonged to it—they play a rich 
and intriguing part in it. 


67 Pascual Gayangos (op.cit., p. 81) offers another English version of this text, 
with interesting variants. Cf’ L. Lépez-Baralt and Awilda Irizarry, ‘‘Dos itine- 
rarios moriscos secretos del siglo XVI: el ms. 774 Paris y el ms. T-16 RAH,”’ 
Homenaje a Alvaro Galmés de Fuentes, Madrid: Gredos, 1985, pp. 547-582. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


THE TWO SIDES OF THE COIN: THE MOOR IN 
SPANISH RENAISSANCE LITERATURE 


The existence of a ‘‘Moorophile’”! literature in inquisitorial Spain 
has constituted one of the most important literary enigmas in Span- 
ish letters. It would seem contradictory that the figure of the Moor 
should be praised, decked in the richest garments, and given 
brightly-shining weapons of war exactly at the moment when the 


! T put the term ‘‘Moorophile’’ inside quotation marks to indicate that it is un- 
der profound revision by Hispanicist scholars. Claudio Guillén (‘‘Literature as 
Historical Contradiction: £l Abencerraje, the Moorish Novel, and the Eclogue,’’ in 
Literature as System, Princeton University Press, 1971) suggests that the concept of 
‘‘Moorophile’’ literature must be rethought, in view of the fact that its semantic 
field does not include the historical Moor, who was socially abused and outcast in 
Renaissance Spain. Francisco Marquez Villanueva calls Guillén’s conclusions into 
question, as it appears to Marquez Villanueva that the ‘‘Moorophile’’ writings 
helped, albeit obliquely, to dignify the new minority. Basically, both scholars are 
partly correct, in that, even when I must agree with Marquez Villanueva in his in- 
terpretation of ‘‘Moorophile”’ literature (which we will examine in more detail in 
a moment), I find it very difficult to rid myself of the profoundly contradictory im- 
pression left in me by the Moorish novel vis-a-vis the dreadful historical events 
which were contemporary with it. This is Marquez Villanueva’s position: 


Claudio Guillén submits the very concept of ‘Moorophilia’ to a profound revi- 
sion; this concept[, he believes, ] is unsatisfactory because it lacks a clear refer- 
ence to the true social identity of the Spanish Moor, who continued to be the 
object of the greatest scorn and hatred. The exaltation of the chivalric and 
‘knightly’ Moor merely deepened the contempt against the real-life Moor, 
who was by definition a member of the lowest stratum of the plebeian class. . . 
I do not, however, believe that such a subtle distinction is conclusive. 
‘Moorophilia’ took up arms, as it were, in defense of the ‘virtue’ of the Moor, 
whose problem lay not in some classic sort of discrimination but rather in an 
age-old stereotype of cultural contemptibility and human degradation. . . The 
image of the Moor as the model of aristocratic values and of majoritarian cur- 
rents tended to restore, with great intelligence, the potential dignity of the en- 
tire group, with no immediate distinction of social level ( ‘‘La criptohistorta moris- 
ca (Los otros conversos),’’ Cuadernos Hispanoamericanos, CCC XC, 1982, p. 8). 


Marquez Villanueva agrees, however, that the veiled, or hidden, protests of this 
idealizing literature were utterly ineffectual on the practical level: they were totally 
unable to halt the Inquisitorial authorities or the anti-Semitism rampant in Renais- 
sance Spain. Furthermore, the basic ambiguity of the Moorish novel allowed it to 
be read as ‘‘entertainment.’’ Its possible dissident message was, basically, “‘too 
subtle to be heard much beyond certain select, and more or less convinced, circles’’ 


(op.cit., p. 8). 
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Moor of flesh and blood was forbidden his own cultural identity. A 
great deal of ink has been spent on this problem. Marcelino Menén- 
dez Pelayo’s interpretation strikes us today as naive, and serves sim- 
ply to bring out the historico-literary conflict: literature dealing with 
things Moorish was for Menéndez Pelayo a “‘generous idealization 
which the victorious people conferred on their erstwhile conquerors, 
precisely when the last remains of that race were about to disappear 
from the Spanish nation.’’* The French Hispanicist Georges Cirot, 
for his part, simply expresses amazement at the chasm which lay be- 
tween the ‘‘Moorophile’’ literature and the history contemporary 
with it.? Claudio Guillén offers a more subtle reading of the 
problem in his brilliant essay ‘‘ Literature as Historical Contradic- 
tion: El Abencerraje, ‘The Moorish Novel, and the Eclogue’’ (op. cit.), 
in stating that in his opinion this apparently escapist literature al- 
ludes to the misery which reigned during the time, even if its allu- 
sions were oblique: “‘E/ Abencerraye alludes to contemporary history 
by means of silent contradictions. It offers a vision of peace and 
unity against a background of past wars between Christians and 
Moslems, while connoting contemporary struggles and religious 
conflicts’’ (op.cit., p. 178). El Abencerraje did indeed make sly allusion 
to these conflicts even in the manner in which it was published. Its 
anonymous author (surely an anonymity punishable if rightful 
authorship were detected) dedicates the Aragonese version of this 
novella, titled Parte de la corénica del inclito Infante don Fernando 
(1550-1561) [‘*Part of the Chronicle of the Illustrious Don Ferdi- 
nand, Infante’’], to Jerénimo Jiménez de Embin, Baron de Bar- 
boles, an Aragonese landholder known for his constant defense of 
the Moorish cause against the power of the Inquisition. We should 


2 Origenes de la novela, Vol. 1, Santander (Spain): CSIC, 1943, p. CCCLXXXVI. 

3 “‘La maurophilie littéraire en Espagne au XVI siécle,’’ Bull. Hisp., XL 
(1938), pp. 50-157, 281-296, 433-447; XLI (1939), pp. 65-85, 345-351; XLII 
(1940), pp. 213-227; XLITI (1941), pp. 265-289; XLIV (1942), pp. 96-102; XLVI 
(1944), pp. 5-25. Luis Morales Oliver (La novela morisca de tema granadino, Madrid: 
Universidad Complutense, 1972) agrees in seeing in ‘‘Moorophile’’ literature no 
serious historical motivation. 

* Francisco Lépez Estrada proposes that the Baron de Barboles was a converso, 
a Jew converted to Christianity. Be that as it may, this Moorish lord defended 
the status quo of mudéar coexistence, which lasted so long in Aragon, and in doing 
so behaved like a typical Aragonese nobleman for whom religious tolerance 
was not in conflict with his own economic interests. Cf F. Lépez Estrada, El 
Abencerraje y la hermosa Jarifa: Cuatro textos y su estudio, Madrid: RABM, 1957, and 
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recall that the rebellion in the Alpujarras was virtually around the 
corner, and that these were crucial years for the despised sons of 
Agar. In summary, Guillén states that the reader will unfailingly 
perceive the idealizing motifs of the ‘‘Moorophile’’ novel—exactly 
as in the case of its counterpart, the pastoral romance—as a work 
of art in open contradiction to the world that lies outside it: ‘‘a fic- 
tional picture of perfection is experienced by the reader or the spec- 
tator as the antithesis of the imperfection among which he lives”’ 
(p. 278). 

Juan Goytisolo also takes up the question of the “‘heads and tails”’ 
of the Moors in Spanish literature in an essay which is as penetrating 
as it 1S courageous, setting against the wondrous Muslims of 
‘‘Moorophile’’ literature the ‘‘buried bogeyman of the Hispanic 
subconscious’’ which is the other side of that coin and which is 
equally present in Spanish history and letters. With admirable com- 
mon sense, Goytisolo reminds us that the literary celebration of the 
conquered enemy is a compensatory phenomenon studied by socio- 
logy with great interest, and is a feature common to all the literatures 
of the world.° 

Other recent scholars, however, would increasingly appear to 
favor the hypothesis that a large part of the ‘‘Moorophile’’ literature 
of the Spanish Renaissance is little more than a cunningly concealed 
literature of dissidence. The noted critic Maria Soledad Carrasco 
believes that the express purpose of the literary convention of the 


‘*El Abencerraje de Toledo, 1561,’’ in Anales de la Universidad Htspalense, XX 
(1959), pp. 1-60. In another regard, Lépez Estrada and John E. Keller have estab- 
lished a curious parallel between the idealized vision of the Spanish Moor and the 
ennoblement of the American Indian by his white oppressors once the Indian no 
longer constituted a threat to the plan for territorial expansion of the United States: 


Spaniards looked back apparently with a kind of nostalgia to days of yore when 
the Moor was a dashing and menacing figure in the national history. . . The 
Spanish attitudes toward the Moor somewhat parallels that of modern Amer1- 
ca to the noble Redskin long after the need had passed to cower behind palisad- 
ed forts along the Ohio and curse the fiendish outrages of a savage and very 
menacing enemy [EI Abencerraje (Spanish Text According to the Inventarto of Antonio 
de Villegas and Translation), Chapel Hill: Univ. of N. Carolina Press, 1964, 
p. 12]. 

5 ‘‘Cara y cruz del moro en nuestra literature,’ in C'rénicas sarracinas, Barcelo- 
na: Ruedo Ibérico, 1982, pp. 7-25. Cf. also the recent studies by Israel Burshatin, 
‘‘Power, Discourse, and Metaphor in the Abencerraje’’ (MLN, 99 (1984), pp. 
195-212) and ‘‘The Docile Image: The Moor as a Figure of Force, Subservience, 
and Nobility in the Poema del Mio Cid,’’ Kentucky Romance Quarterly, 31 (1984), pp. 
269-280. 
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idealized Moor—we might think of Ginés Pérez de Hita’s Guerras 
civiles de Granada or of the already-noted Abencerraye—is to dignify the 
persecuted caste and to foster a spirit of reconciliation and harmony 
between official Christianity and the descendants of the Muslims. 
Like the anonymous author of the Abencerraje, Pérez de Hita dedi- 
cates the second part of his Guerras ctviles de Granada [‘“The Civil 
Wars of Granada’’] to a Moorish lord. This time, it is the Duke of 
the Infantado, who had striven to maintain the status quo for the 
mudéjares in Murcia.® 

Even more clearly intentional is the historical melodrama written 
by the Moorish converso and translator to King Philip IT, Miguel de 
Luna, titled the Historia verdadera del rey don Rodrigo, or the ‘“True 
History of the King Rodrigo.’’ In this wildly fantastic work, Luna 
lashes out against the Gothic king and invents a dignified past for 
the Arabs of Al-Andalus. Dario Cabanelas has begun to provide us 
with a key to the enigmatic personality of Luna by noting that he 
was a friend of Alonso del Castillo and, like Castillo, was suspected 
of being one of the authors of the notorious leaden books of 


6 For the avatars of the publication of the two parts of the Guerras civiles de Grana- 
da, see especially Maria Soledad Carrasco, The Moorish Novel El ‘‘Abencerraje’’ and 
Pérez de Hita, Boston: Twayne Publishers, 1976. The author calls our attention to 
other eloquent circumstances surrounding the publication: Pérez de Hita, who 
lived his whole life in Murcia and Granada, had the first part of his work printed 
in Aragon, the recognized center of Moors defended to the last, as it were, by the 
Christian nobility of the region. The second part of the Guerras civiles was not pub- 
lished until 1619, but Prof Carrasco tells us of efforts on the part of Pérez de Hita 
to publish it in 1610, and she comments: ‘‘Considering the fact that 1610 was the 
year of the expulsion of the Moriscos, it appears likely that the publication project 
had something to do with efforts to counteract the measure’’ (zbid., p. 85). When 
the book was at last published, several copies bore a dedication in which a printer 
in Cuenca is mentioned, and Prof Carrasco reminds us that Cuenca was the capital 
of a region which had been stripped of a major segment of its Granadian Moorish 
population at the time of the expulsion. It is also possible, moreover, that Angelo 
Tanao, a Venetian merchant living in Zaragoza, might have been the person who 
got Pérez de Hita’s book taken under the patronage of Juan of Aragon, the son-in- 
law of a Moorish nobleman (Martin of Aragon) who was in turn connected to 
Jiménez de Embin in the events of 1559 and a well-known opponent of the Inquisi- 
tion. And last, it seems suspicious to Prof Carrasco that the person who granted 
the approval for the first part of the Guerras civiles (1598) was Gonzalo Mateo de 
Berrio, a lawyer who had graduated from the University of Granada and who was 
member of a literary group that met at the residence of the Granada- Venegas fami- 
ly. Berrfo must have been of mixed ancestry, and must have had some sympathy 
for Pérez de Hita’s admiring portrayal of the old Nasrid reign. In his approval, 
Berrio simply states that the Guerras civiles, translated from the Arabic, is a work 
of entertainment which contains nothing objectionable. 
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Sacromonte that the two men translated for the Christian authori- 
ties.’ Along this same line of thought, James T. Monroe has rein- 
terpreted Luna’s enigmatic Historia verdadera in terms of a veiled dia- 
tribe whose secret intention was to prove that given virtue and 
tolerance from both sides, the coexistence of Moors and Christians 
was possible. Monroe concludes that 


It is tempting to speculate on the extent to which polemical morisco 
literature may have helped shape the image of the ‘‘noble Moor’’ 
which became so fashionable in Golden Age literature and lasted till 
much later as a literary theme in the rest of Europe.® 


George A. Shipley (‘‘La obra literaria como monumento histérico: el caso 
del Abencerraje,’’ Journal of Hisp. Phil. 11 [1978], pp. 103-120) agrees 
with Monroe: in an essay which attempts to go one step further 


7 Cabanelas (El morisco granadino Alonso del Castillo, Granada: Patronato de la 
Alhambra, 1965) believes that Luna and Castillo dared to take part in such a risky 
enterprise because, as translators for the King, they enjoyed a degree of official 
trust and protection. They probably had an accomodating sort of personality, 
moreover, which had nothing of the fanatic about it and which therefore allowed 
them to take fullest advantage of a situation which they apparently, moreover, fully 
acceded to. Miguel de Luna, the younger and more enthusiastic of the two, must, 
according to Cabanelas, have dragged the older and more ‘‘Catholic’’ Castillo into 
the adventure of counterfeiting the leaden books. 

It is known that the two Moors both, by turn, translated the impressive discov- 
ery, since the authorities wished to minimize the possibility of fraud: the first trans- 
lation was done by Luna and then another was ordered from Castillo in which he 
would translate the works without seeing what Luna had done. 

It appears that an important role was reserved for the cunning translators in the 
revelation of these apocryphal leaden books. The work titled Historia de la certidumbre 
del santo Evangelto {‘‘ History of the Certainty of the Holy Gospel’’] ‘‘predicted”’ that 
the text would be discovered by a venerable priest (an undoubted allusion to Pedro 
de Castro, Archbishop of Granada) and that afterward a great council would be 
held on the island of Cyprus ‘‘where a most humble creature will explain the con- 
tents of the book of the Certainty with the enlightenment of the Holy Spirit’’ 
(op.cit., p. 207) until everyone was persuaded that the law was one and indivisible 
and error no longer ruled the earth. At that point, the Antichrist would make his 
appearance. Though Cabanelas does not say so, one seems free to think that this 
‘‘most humble creature’’ who would be charged with the exegesis of the book would 
be none other than Alonso del Castillo or Miguel de Luna. These men were, in fact, 
the only persons actually able to gloss such a text. If this is true, then our authors 
performed a discreet but extraordinarily daring act of self-glorification, which 
would have been most useful for their plans to subvert the process of the massive 
expulsion of their Islamic brethren. 

8 Islam and the Arabs in Spanish Scholarship, Leyden: Brill, 1970, pp. 10-11. L.P. 
Harvey concurs with the pro-Moorish motivations of Miguel de Luna in his essay 
‘‘The Moriscos and Don Quijote,’’ Inaugural Lecture in the Chair of Spanish 
Delivered at the University of London, King’s College, November, 1974. 
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in reading between the lines of this ‘‘Moorophile”’ literature and of 
seeing it as a literature of resistance, Shipley re-reads Abindarraez’ 
plaint for his afflicted people—the once-honored Abencerrajes—as 
a sly complaint on the part of the author about how low the Arab 
and Jewish peoples of sixteenth-century Spain had fallen. (This 
degradation barred them forever more, as we know, from participa- 
tion in the main currents of Spanish life.) The pained words which 
the captive Moor addresses to Rodrigo de Narvaez—‘‘Wait thou 
but a little longer and thou shalt see how from thence all we Abencer- 
rajes shall fall into ill fortune and disgrace’’—indeed seem capable 
of being read from the point of view of these new social pariahs. 
This tendency of recent criticism to re-read ‘‘Moorophile’’ liter- 
ature as a “‘literature of protest’’ culminates in three essays by 
Francisco Marquez Villanueva: ‘‘El problema historiografico de los 
moriscos’’ (Bull. Hisp., LXXXVI (1984), pp. 61-135); ‘‘La cripto- 
historia mortsca (Los otros conversos)’’ (op. ctt.); and ‘‘La voluntad de 
leyenda de Miguel de Luna’’ (NRFH XXX (1981), pp. 358-395).9 
After these essays, the reader can never more consider ‘‘Moorophile 
belles-lettres’’ as “‘innocent’’ or ‘‘romantic.’’ For Marquez Villa- 
nueva, the apparent contradiction between verbal picturesque- 
ness and real events is resolved: it is precisely the intransigence of 
Christian authorities that provokes this veiled yet firm protest from 
Moorish-theme literature. Naturally, this literature has to speak to 
us from “‘between the lines’’—these are, of course, texts published 
under the censorship of the Inquisition—and we must read them 
with the same keen eye demanded by all the dissident literature of 
the Spanish Siglo de Oro, from the Celestina to Guzman de Alfarache. 
Luna is no unmotivated madman, as Menéndez Pidal would 
have him, but rather a crypto-Islamic rebel who sets against the 
Gothicist myth ‘‘a myth which one would have to call mudéar: the 
alternative of a Spain humanely governed under [a regime of] 
Muslim religious tolerance’’ (“‘La criptohistoria. . .,”’ p. 11). In 
Marquez’ view, Luna is, indeed, writing a ‘‘true history,’’ but not 
the true history of the seventh century—it is rather the history of his 


9 I wish to thank my colleague M4rquez Villanueva, who made available to me 
a typed copy of his essays even before their publication. Cf also his study ‘‘El moro 
Ricote o la hispana razén de estado,’’ in Personajes y temas del Quijote, Madrid: 
Taurus, 1925, pp. 229-335. 
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own age. And Luna’s case is no different from many other cases of 
‘‘entertaining’’ works such as the Abencerraye, which itself is, accord- 
ing to Marquez, nothing if not a plea for religious tolerance.!° But 
it is a plea necessarily couched cryptically: 


All the authors of morisco pseudo-histories and novels would have 
liked to express themselves openly, but their deep-seated dissidence 
forced them into disguise, especially under paranovelistic and novelis- 
tic cover, and [their writing] served as a sort of silent inner archive. 
It is a history of a conquered people, polemically created in the midst 
of the conquerors. . . I believe there is justification in coining the term 
‘‘cryptohistory’’ to define the body of works left us by those Spaniards 
(‘‘La criptohistoria,’’ p. 17). 


Indeed, those ‘‘Moorophile’’ novellas or pseudo-histories—and 
even some works written by authors with a personal interest in “‘the 
Moorish problem’’ such as Cervantes—leave the reader who has 
been put on alert to their possibilities with a marked sense of discom- 
fort and uneasiness. They are tortured works, in which we sense a 
struggle to say more than can actually be said, in which we intuit the 
sacrifices made to a constant censorship. Marquez Villanueva notes 
(‘‘El problema,’’ p. 127) that Cervantes paid dear for his creative 
freedom, and was ‘‘forced’’ to make his Ricote offer high praise to 
Philip II and even to the Count of Salazar. Moments such as this 
have led to Cervantes’ being taken to be a bitter enemy of the 
Moors: one must recognize the nuances of Cervantes’ attitudes, yet 
there can be little doubt that characters such as Jarife, in Perstles, a 
man who curses his own race and exalts the instigators of Moorish 
expulsion, are extremely uncomfortable from any point of view. 


10 Marquez Villanueva considers ‘‘probable’’ the Moorish lineage of many of 
these ‘‘Moorophile’’ authors, whom he sees as social and political dissidents. Pérez 
de Hita must have had, then, according to Marquez Villanueva, old Muslim blood, 
while Vicente Espinel must have been a convert from Islam or Judaism, or both 
at once. M4rquez Villanueva states that the task of ‘‘the identification of talents 
of the Moorish lineage’’ (‘‘Criptohistoria. . . ,’’ p. 18) is yet to be done. Maria 
Soledad Carrasco, on the other hand, seems not so sure of Pérez de Hita’s possible 
Moorish blood: she believes that he shows himself the same to both Christians and 
Moors, and that some of his strongest phrases (‘‘the vilest and most base Moorish 
heretic dogs’’ [II, 98, chap. 10]) would never have escaped the lips of a convert from 
Islam (The Moorish Novel, p. 77). Here I must differ with Prof Carrasco: often it was 
the converts themselves who behaved most harshly with their erstwhile brethren, 
precisely so as to distance themselves from them. We should recall that Fernando 
de Rojas called the Jews a ‘‘people of perdition’’ while Miguel de Luna stated that 
the Muslims, incapable of understanding the law of Christ, would be damned 
forever in Hell. 
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Even the most angelic morisco novellas would seem to be almost at 
cross-purposes with themselves: Ozmin and Daraja, in the novella 
which bears their name and forms part of the Guzman, strive not only 
to hide their love, but their cultural identity as well, and yet they 
convert to Christianity in the blink of an eye and without the least 
twinge of conscience. And so does many a gallant Muslim knight 
and nobleman in the first part of the Guerras civiles: El Malique rides 
along on his steed thinking about how virtuous his Christian adver- 
saries were, and then suddenly 


the thought came to him that he should become a Christian, under- 
standing as he did that the faith of Jesus Christ was better and of great- 
er excellence, and so as to enjoy the friendship of nobles so valiant as 
those and others besides, whose fame filled the world.!! 


We never hear a complaint, never a negative word about the process 
of cultural absorption of the conquered Moorish peoples which the 
*‘Moorophile’’ literature so clearly shows the reader. The tribute 
exacted from the authors of that literature by the authorities that 
permitted its publication was enormous. If the literary Moors are so 
spirited and noble, their clothes so elegant and rich, their tongue so 
melodious, then why were they made to give up all that, as we see 
them do throughout this semi-official literature? (We should recall 
that the moment Queen Isabella has Daraja in her power, she strips 
Daraja of her ‘‘Moorish’’ jewels and dresses her a la espagne.) The 
shoemaker Pérez de Hita, admired by everyone for his historical 
‘‘objectivity’’ with both Christians and Moors, must have felt ob- 
liged to call Moors “‘base, vile, and savage Moorish dogs’’ precisely 
in order to compensate for his historical ‘‘impartiality.’’ Miguel de 
Luna, whose partly-Moorish origins are in no doubt today, gives in 
to a similar sort of rhetoric in his Verdadera historia. It is an 
entertaining—if pathetic—exercise to watch him ‘‘correct himself”’ 
when he fears he has gone too far in his glorification of his own an- 
cient Agarene stock. Upon the death of the king Iacob Almancor, 
a model of all virtues and the perfect antithesis of Philip II, the Moor 
Mahometo Algazeli writes several pious epitaphs for his tomb. 
Could Luna have intended to associate the king’s spiritual counsel- 
lor with the famous Muslim philosopher Abu Hamid al-Ghazzali? 
For indeed one of the epitaphs written by this Mahometo Algazeli 


11 Guerras Civiles de Granada, Vol. I, Madrid: E. Bailly-Bailligre, 1913, p. 123. 
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might lend itself to a dangerously subversive reading, the reader see- 
ing in it a veiled allusion to the sufferings of Luna’s Moorish con- 
temporaries: 


Just as the gold is sublimated and made perfect in the crucible set 
among the flames of the fire that reveals its perfections. 

In that same way is the sinful man, having patience in the persecu- 
tions of this life, sublimated and made perfect.!? 


Luna hastens to set a note in the margin so as to minimize any susp1- 
cion that might fall on him of excessive pro-Arab enthusiasm and to 
leave no doubt as to his Christian ‘‘orthodoxy”’: ‘‘If the Moors 
should believe the blood of Our Redeemer a high price, which in- 
deed it truly is, they would be fortunate. But they say that it 1s a be- 
lief and a penitence, and this, even though it be rigorously done, 
works to their greater damnation”’ (op.cit., II, pp. 55-6). This is a 
desperate literature which speaks with great ambivalence, then, and 
which contradicts itself over and over again. The ‘‘extremely Chris- 
tian’? Miguel de Luna has no scruple, on the other hand, in letting 
‘‘slip out’’ a sly and invective-laden attack on certain basic articles 
of the Christian dogma when he impugns the belief that the mares 
of ‘‘Vandalucia’’ may be rendered pregnant by the wind. Marquez 
Villanueva concludes quite rightly that our pseudo-historian has 
found a way to reject the dogma of Immaculate Conception and the 
divine nature of Jesus Christ, which is the one irreducible point of 
disagreement between the two religions: ‘“There may be some con- 
troversy as to what sort of Muslim Miguel de Luna was, but there 
can be none as to the fact that he was no Christian’’ (‘‘La volun- 
tad,’’ p. 390). Luna’s doubleness was, indeed, flagrant, and is con- 
firmed for us by the role which he surely played in the counterfeiting 
of the leaden books of Sacromonte. It could not have been easy to 
be a crypto-Muslim in the pay of the Christian authorities. Equivo- 
cal situations of this sort help explain the existence of twisted perso- 
nalities such as that of that other assimilated Moor, Alonso del 


12 La verdadera historia del Rey don Rodrigo, en la qual se trata la cavsa principal de la 
perdida de Espana, y la conquista que della hizo Miramamolin Almangor, Rey que fue del Afr- 
ca, y de las Arabias, y vida del Rey Iacob Almangor: Compuesta por el sabto Alcayde Abulcacim 
Tarif Abentarique, de nacién drabe, y natural de la Arabia Pétrea. Nuevamente traducida de 
la lengua arduiga por Miguel de Luna vezino de Granada, Intérprete del Rey Don Felipe Nuestro 
Senor. Valencia, En casa de Pedro Patricio Mey junto a S. Martin, MDCVI, 
Vol. II, pp. 55-56. 
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Castillo, Luna’s colleague in Philip II’s Arabic-translation work- 
shops. It is difficult if not impossible to know where Castillo’s loyal- 
ties lay—with the Christian authorities or with his Moorish compan- 
ions. Almost certainly under the orders of Deza, Castillo produced 
what today we would call ‘‘propaganda’’ or ‘‘psychological opera- 
tions’’ documents, pretending to be a moderate alfaqui, or teacher 
of the Koran and Mohammedan law, while writing letters in Arabic, 
using a ‘‘disfigured and unsigned”’ script, to the rebellious Moors 
in the Alpujarras urging them to surrender (cf. Cabanelas, op. cit., 
pp. 85-6). Simultaneously, though, Castillo was working with 
Luna, translating the leaden tablets of Sacromonte, and today it is 
taken as a certainty that he also helped produce them. These tablets, 
as we have said, spoke in favor of the Moors who were about to be 
summarily expelled from the Peninsula. Castillo’s falsifications 
were, then, put sometimes at the service of the Christians, some- 
times at the service of the Moors. We can hardly be surprised at the 
reputation as a hypocrite which Castillo carried even when he was 
alive.!* 


13 Alonso del Castillo’s efforts not to raise suspicions concerning his orthodoxy 
or loyalty to the Christian cause are transparent. When he was appointed official 
translator in 1583, he wrote, as a devout Christian: ‘‘Christ our Lord, under whose 
protection and favor I am confident, be praised for it, and His blesséd Mother the 
Virgin Mary, my lady and advocate’’ (BN, ms. 74a53, fol. 36v, in Cabanelas, 
p. 13). Dario Cabanelas admits that ‘‘there was no lack of occasion on which 
[Castillo] appears to have allowed himself to be swept along in a certain excessive 
servility in the art of flattery and praise’’ (op.cit., p. 16). This flattering pro- 
Christian zeal led Castillo to twist the motto of the Nasrid Granadians, ‘‘la galib 
illa Allah”’ [‘‘there is no conqueror but Allah’’], which he declares makes reference 
to the Christian victory which would destroy the licentious life of pleasure to which 
the citizens of the last Hispano-Moorish kingdom have given themselves up. Even 
when Cabanelas declares himself surprised by Castillo’s prejudiced interpretations, 
he believes that the Moor’s intention was to spare his Moorish brothers a disadvan- 
tageous confrontation with the Spanish monarchy. Thus, Cabanelas considers the 
judgment that appears in one edition of Castillo’s Cartulario to be exaggerated: ‘‘But 
in everything Castillo wrote, there was a great admixture of flattery and adulation”’ 
(Memorial Histénico Espanol, III, p. 28, n. 3, in Cabanelas, p. 19). Here I differ with 
the illustrious biographer: had this tragic Moor been the author of the leaden books, 
he would have been working simultaneously with two opposing factions, and his 
dissembling, or tagiyya, must simply not be ignored or overlooked. This does not 
necessarily mean that Castillo was an unscrupulous double agent, or a pure cynic: 
it is more than possible that he was tragically torn between the two religions and 
two cultures in which he was so involved. In the words spoken by Castillo on his 
death-bed, I believe we can see the anguish with which he finally decides for Chris- 
tianity. It would appear that the words emerge only after a long and hard-fought 
battle of conscience: ‘‘This which I have received is the body of Our Lord Jesus 
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Miguel de Luna and Alonso del Castillo are, of course, two ex- 
treme cases of the False Moor, but one cannot discount the fact that 
any sympathizer of the Moorish cause (whether a fanatic crypto- 
Muslim or an assimilated collaborationist) who wished to be read in 
Renaissance Spain would have had to bite his tongue, and whisper 
rather than cry his outrage. This conflict has, as we have seen, 
tremendous literary repercussions: the rise of this ‘‘Moorophile’’ 
literary school, silently dissident and therefore terribly uncomforta- 
ble, in spite of its many inarguable literary beauties. 

But this literary ‘‘Moorophilia,’’ which would thrive so as it 
moved through Europe and the Americas, where it became a secular 
literary mode all its own,!* has an unexpected counterpart: the 
morisco-aljamiado literature, written ‘‘underground”’ by sixteenth- 
century crypto-Muslims. This literature opens a new dimension in 
dissidence within the literature of Moorish theme: the aljamiado 
authors were engaged in religious proselytism, and they give witness 
to their collective disgrace and misfortune for a readership within 
their own persecuted community. They wrote in a Castilian almost 
invariably dotted with ‘‘Aragonisms,’’ and in the Arabic script. 
These texts are the other side of the literary fantasies of the idealized 
Moor: free of the yoke of Inquisitorial censorship, the aljamiado 


Christ; this is the truth, the rest is lie. . .’’ (Archive of Sacro Monte, leg. V, part 
2, fol. 852, in Cabanelas, pp. 14-15). We should also not forget, with respect to all 
this, that the Catholicism of Alonso del Castillo and his ‘‘colleague’’ Miguel de 
Luna (about whom it was even claimed that he had wished to be buried in virgin 
ground, in keeping with Islamic custom) had been called into such doubt that Pedro 
de Castro had to come to the defense of the two men after their death, in 1618. 

14 T have limited myself in this study to, basically, the ‘‘Moorophile’’ prose 
which introduced the genre in Spain: the Abencerraje, Ozmin y Daraja, Las guerras 
civiles de Granada, La verdadera historia del rey don Rodrigo. The authors of most of these 
works shielded themselves, as we see, behind a mask of anonymity which is highly 
suspicious. The phenomenon of ‘‘Moorophile’’ literature becomes even more com- 
plex, and appears to achieve a certain independence from its first ‘‘engagé’’ origins, 
when it becomes a strict literary genre both in Spain and in the rest of Europe. 
Cases such as that of Cervantes and Lope de Vega merit their own studies, and can- 
not be simply lumped in with the authors mentioned previously. Marquez Villa- 
nueva (‘‘Criptohistoria. . .’”) notes that Lope de Vega, a notable ‘‘Moorophile”’ 
author, did not, however, distinguish himself for his personal sympathies with the 
Moorish cause. Thus, one must assume that many of these ‘‘independent’’ authors 
played into the hands of the minority group: we should recall Lope de Vega’s coura- 
geous defense of the Abencerraje nobility in his novel La desdicha por la honra. (Cf. 
also Marcel Bataillon’s brilliant essay ‘‘La desdicha por la honra: génesis y sentido de 
una novela de Lope,’’ in Varia leccién de cldsicos espanoles, Madrid: Gredos, 1964, 
pp. 373-418.) 
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authors could speak forthrightly and directly about the historical sit- 
uation which had motivated them to write in the first place—the 
community most affected had the last word. It is a remarkable ex- 
perience, hearing these “‘Ozmins’’ and ‘‘Abindarrdaezes’’ (or 
perhaps ‘‘Ricotes’’?) give their own views of Spain in its vaunted 
‘‘Siglo de Oro.”’ 

Dipping into these texts produces the illusion that one is reading 
a Miguel de Luna or a Pérez de Hita freed at last from the iron muz- 
zle imposed by the Inquisition and writing without circumlocution 
for the first time. My purpose here is in fact precisely to set the two 
sorts of ‘‘Moorish’’ literature, the ‘‘semi-official’’ and the subver- 
sive, side by side. Studied thus together, the texts of the two tradi- 
tions may be seen to comment on each other, to mutually enrich 
each other—sometimes, of course, to betray each other. Most of the 
time they contradict each other: this is due principally to the fact that 
they are two fundamentally different traditions, joined only by their 
central concern with the ‘‘Moorish question.’’ ‘‘Moorophile’’ liter- 
ature is, in the first instance, fictional (even in the strange case of 
Miguel de Luna’s pseudo-history), while the aljamiado texts we will 
look at here are, generally speaking, ‘‘testimonies’? —sometimes 
autobiographical accounts of one kind or another, or ‘‘chronicles,”’ 
and almost always with a proselytizing intention.!° The ‘‘semi- 
official’? Moorophile literature, moreover, is an educated and cul- 
tured literature that includes examples of exquisite sophistication— 
we might think of the Abencerraye or of Ozmin y Daraja—with few artis- 
tic ‘‘misses’’ such as Luna’s Verdadera historia. If some Moor or 
descendant of Moors assumed anonymity and wrote, as we are 
proposing here, some of these picturesque and romantic novels, we 
would have to grant that the author would be a Moor profoundly as- 
similated and remarkably cultured; this is not the case with aljamiado 


!) T am aware that there is an extensive corpus of fiction among the aljamiado- 
Moorish literature, some works of which are very beautiful and strikingly colorful. 
Scholars such as Alvaro Galmés, Ottmar Hegyi, and Guillén de Robles have edited 
a large number of legends and epic poems, and I myself am in the process of pre- 
paring a study of the lovely aljamiado story of Boluquia and its Arab-language origi- 
nal. [ have not included this fictional prose in this book because it has very little 
or nothing to do with the imaginative literature of Moorish subject-matter in 
Castilian. The portrait which the Spanish Moors paint of themselves in sixteenth- 
century afamzado literature, in fact, shows an eloquent contrast with the ‘‘portrait”’ 
of them which the Castilian ‘‘Moorophile’’ authors paint. 
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texts, whose authors almost always openly exhibit literary naiveté, 
or even rusticity. It is, in fact, hard to conceive that any 
‘‘Moorophile’’ author would be capable of secretly writing aljamiado 
texts: the vocabulary, the Arabic script, the rhetoric of the genre 
would be utterly strange to such a writer. Only Miguel de Luna, 
with his ill-concealed crypto-Islamicism, his now-Christian, now- 
Arab culture, his fair knowledge of Arabic, might have been success- 
ful in the two literatures. We don’t know whether he gave in to the 
temptation to produce aljamiado literature: it is, in the vast majority 
of cases, anonymous. 

It does seem to us important to note, furthermore, that the 
‘‘Moorophile’’ genre, in spite of its possible secret motivations, cir- 
culated widely, obviously with the sanction of official authorities, 
and thus was subjected to all sorts of euphemisms and self- 
censorship. Aljamiado writings, on the other hand, were written by 
rebellious men (and women?) almost always rendered fanatical by 
oppression and writing in the ‘‘underground.’’!® They almost to- 
tally lack ‘‘mutedness,’’ restraint of any kind, and they give one the 
impression that they are a sort of collective ‘‘escape valve,’’ to use 
a modern term for it. Thus, reading the clandestine texts side by side 
with their ‘‘semi-official’’ counterparts gives one a powerful sense 
of relief: we discover that somebody was capable of writing unfet- 
teredly in sixteenth-century Spain. Aljamiado literature is, possibly, 
one of the few genres of sincere literature in Renaissance Spain. 

The two literatures are the two sides of the Moorish resistance, or 
pro-Moorish, coin. It is my view that the ‘‘Moorophile’’ literature 
did not do this work alone, for it looks as though it forms the tip of 
an iceberg of collective resistance, and that the ‘‘sub-surface’’ por- 
tion of that iceberg was aljamiado writing. ‘The metaphor takes on 


16 Marquez Villanueva gives a most useful warning about the fanatical posi- 
tions taken by the crypto-Muslims and their fiercest antagonists: we should trust 
neither the Christian apologists nor the Moors writing from exile, who are no less 
hostile than the Christians: 


Both sorts of documentation center on the most critical aspects of the [Moor- 
ish] problem, and taken individually, they lead us to consider this problem as 
a fierce conflict between Moors and Christians. The portrait of confrontation 
drawn by the valuable work of Cardaillac is quite true, but it does not take in 
the totality of the Moorish experience, nor does it recognize at all the other face 
of alternative opinions and attitudes held by the Christian side (“‘El problema 
..., pp. 115-116). 
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even more meaning when we realize that there are relatively few ex- 
amples of extant ‘‘Moorophile’’ writings, while there are literally 
hundreds of aljamiado texts in the libraries of the East and West. 

The aljamiado corpus, to all appearances a clandestine litera- 
ture produced by ‘“‘activists’’ in the cause, will doubtlessly sound 
‘‘fanatical’’ in comparison with the euphemisms employed by 
‘‘Moorophile’’ writers. Yet we shall have occasion to see that these 
secret texts sometimes voice the same desire for harmony and coexis- 
tence sounded by the most moderate ‘‘Moorophile’’ authors. 

Let us now look at how the ‘‘Moorophile’’ and aljamiado texts of 
the Spanish Renaissance interpenetrate. The first thing one sees, 
and sees immediately, is that in comparison to the courtly refine- 
ments of the sem1-official literature, the clandestine texts deal with 
prosaic situations in no way heroic. In these latter texts there is no 
evocation of Moorish noblemen gallantly jousting on the plains of 
Granada, but rather of a much more dangerous sort of fighter: the 
secret ringleaders engaged in plans for sedition. On one of his most 
eloquent pages, the Young Man of Arévalo!’—without a doubt the 
most outstanding author of the genre—provides us with the 
‘‘minutes’’ of a meeting of crypto-Muslims in Zaragoza. We are 


17 Concerning this author, cf the following studies by L.P. Harvey: ‘‘Un 
manuscrito aljamiado de la Universidad de Cambridge,’’ Al-And., XXIII (1958), 
pp. 49-74; ‘“The Castilian Mancebo as a Calque of Arabic ‘Abd, or How the Mance- 
bo de Arévalo got his name,’’ Modern Philology, LXV (1967), pp. 130-132; ‘‘EI 
Mancebo de Arévalo y la literatura aljamiada,’’ Actas del Coloquto Internacional sobre 
Literatura Alamiada y Morisca, Madrid: Gredos, 1978, pp. 21-42; ‘‘Yuse Banegas: 
un moro noble en Granada bajo los Reyes Catélicos,’’ Al-And., XXI (1956), 
pp. 297-302. 

Maria Teresa Narvaez edited the Mancebo’s Tafgira in her doctoral dissertation 
(Univ. of Puerto Rico, 1988), and has also published important studies on that 
author: En defensa del Mancebo de Arévalo (masters thesis, Univ. of Puerto Rico, 
1983); “‘Mitificaci6n de Andalucia como ‘nueva Israel’: el capitulo ‘Kaida del- 
Andaluzziya’ del manuscrito aljamiado la Tafgira del Mancebo de Arévalo,’’ 
NRFH, XXX (1981), pp. 143-167; ‘‘Los moriscos espafoles a través de sus 
manuscritos aljamiados,’’ Cuadernos de la Facultad de Humanidades, Rio Piedras 
(Puerto Rico): Univ. of Puerto Rico, I (1978), pp. 11-65; and ‘‘Preceptos para la 
vida cotidiana: ética, moral y buenas costumbres en un capitulo de la Tafgira del 
Mancebo de Arévalo,’’ Homenaje a Alvaro Galmés de Fuentes, Madrid: Gredos, pp. 
621-630. Cf also Luce Lépez-Baralt and Maria Teresa Narvaez, ‘‘Estudio sobre 
la religiosidad popular en la literatura aljamiado-morisca del siglo X VI. La Mora 
de Ubeda, el Mancebo de Arévalo y San Juan de la Cruz,’’ RDTP, XXXVI 
(1981), pp. 17-51, and Luce Loépez-Baralt, ‘‘Crénica de la destruccién de un mun- 
do: la literatura aljamiado-morisca,’’ Bull. Hisp., LX XXII (1980), pp. 16-58, 
reproduced in a revised version in this volume. 
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stunned witnesses of the desperation and irritability of these Moors, 
who argue over how to seize control of the situation about to engulf 
them—the official prohibition of Islam in Spain. There are no 
desperate Moors in ‘‘Moorophile’’ literature, but in the Tafgz7a, as 
Maria Teresa Narvaez notes (En defensa, p. 152), someone actually 
gives the heartrending cry of ‘‘sauve qui peut’’: 


. . . they [the gathered Muslims] began to speak of our sorrows and 
each one gave his harangue: and among so many things there was one 
who said our loss was indeed great and lamented at how little essence 
our work had: and another alizm [wise man] said that the work which 
we had to do, and the work which every day lay ahead for us, would 
be to our greater merit; but they repudiated his speech, saying that the 
work was to no avail as far as precept [or orthodoxy] is concerned, be- 
cause it was lacking the principal thing, which is the [official] call to 
prayer, and thus the work could not be pleasant [spiritually acceptable 
to God]. . . 

And among all these disgusts, another wise man said another high 
and angry piece: like all the rest, he said that every man should tie up 
his skirt about his waist, and those who desired salvation should go out 
and seek it. Everyone took his speech very il, because it caused great 
sadness [?: fiega] and did not give the example of a good Muslim. 
There many different sorrows were told; and as each of those men felt 
the general harm as his own, I was not surprised that each one should 
speak his mind, because we were not in any mood to jest, nor to utter 
improper words. 


(Ribera and Asin Palacios, op.cit., pp. 218-219) 


We know, moreover, that these secret texts sometimes contain 
prosaic details of the private lives of the authors or owners, who 
often noted down information of personal interest in the margins. 
There is, for example, the touching glimpse of a modest, ordinary 
life given us in the note by an anonymous Moor who, his hopes high 
for the paternity he was about to enter into, feels the first stirrings 
of his child in the mother’s womb: ‘‘On January 14 of one thousand 
and six hundred and three, the baby moved. It shall be born, if Allah 
wills it, on the fourteenth of June.’’!® It is sad to think that this 
child, who at the time of the expulsion of the Moors would have been 
six or seven years old, was fated to live its life in exile or under forced 
baptism. 


18 Ms. V-26, Biblioteca de la Real Academia de la Historia, fol. 5r. 
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The aljamiado Moors neither took part in the glorious gestes nor 
bore the high-sounding names of the characters of the ‘‘Moorophile’’ 
novel: no crypto-Muslim is named Zaide, or Gazul, or Celindaja.!? 
Their names are cryptic, and sometimes no more than simple 
pseudonyms—the Mancebo [‘‘Young Man’’] of Arévalo,2° la 
Mora [‘‘the Moorish Woman’’] of Ubeda, Muhammed Escribano 
[‘‘the Scribe’’ ]—, as though the protagonists of this forbidden litera- 
ture refused to surrender these last vestiges of their embattled identi- 
ty. Sometimes, too, the names give the impression that they are as 
hybrid as their owners: ‘Ali Sarmiento, Nozeita Calderan, Yuse 
Banegas or Venegas. (We will come back to this last name, which 
surely comes down from the Nasrids of Granada, in a moment.) 

Probably the most distinctive feature of ‘‘Moorophile’”’ literature 
is the elaborate wardrobe of its protagonists, with their ‘‘flowing 
robes, their scimitars, and their steeds, in interchangeable cor- 
respondence with the shepherd’s jacket, crook, and sheep of the 
well-worn pastoral masquerade’’ (Marquez Villanueva, ‘‘El proble- 
ma,’’ p. 118). The setting for all this polychrome exoticism is, of 
course, the Moorish romance, and the exoticism is a sine qua non of 
the Abencerraje, of Ozmin and Daraja, and above all of the first part of 
Pérez de Hita’s Guerras civiles. There is no doubt that the Moorish 


19 Aljamiado fiction, on the other hand, offers us an interesting array of Arab 
names. Some are Koranic or Biblical (SAli ibnu Abi Talib; Lut; Yahya (John the 
Baptist), while others are legendary or ‘‘poetic’’ (Boluqufa; ‘Umar; Tabi‘u el 
Awal). Ms. X XVI of the School of Arab Studies in Madrid describes a series of 
magic spells or charms based on proper names, and gives as examples several 
names which are clearly Islamic in origin. We cannot say for sure, though, that 
these names were in any way usual among Spanish Moors: it does seem a little sus- 
picious that the copyist should offer the Moorish reader, at the very beginning of 
his treatise, this list of Arab names. No one who is acquainted with his own culture 
needs his attention called to the most common proper names in that very culture, 
or in his own language. Names such as these might possibly have figured in the 
original Arabic text used (or ‘‘adapted’’) by our anonymous author. Here is ms. 
XXVI’s odd list: 


These are names of persons: Muhammad, Ibraim; Muwse [Musa or Moses]; 
‘Iyse [Isa or Jesus]; ‘Aliy; Zakariye; Daniyela; Hasen [Hasan]; Ahmad; 
‘Abdu Allahi; Qaraj; Al-SAbdala; Al-Hasan; Al-Husayn; Al-Iskandar 
[Alejandro or Alexander]; Qebil; Hebil; Yuwnus; Edam [Adam]; Alyes; 
Dawuwd; Sulaymen; Fatimata [Fatima]; ‘Aishe [Aixa, a common Spanish 
name today]; Mariyam [Maria]; Haanata; Yadifata (fol. 1v). 
20 Concerning the name of the Young Man of Arévalo [El Mancebo de Arévalo], 
of. L.P. Harvey, ‘‘Arabic ‘Abd. . . ,”? and Luce Lépez-Baralt and Marfa Teresa 
Narvaez, ‘‘Estudio sobre la religiosidad. . .’’. 
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costume was one nexus of that people’s cultural identity, and when 
their clothing and their jewels were forbidden them by edict, the 
protests of the dispossessed were immediately heard. We should 
recall, to mention just one case, the eminently well-argued philippic 
by the Moorish nobleman Ninez Muley, who defended the wearing 
of these garments as being simply the use of a regional dress which 
in no way necessarily implied the practice of any religious or- 
thodoxy.?! This distinctive dress was, however, so important that 
at the time of the rebellion in the Alpujarras, there was a pathetic 
attempt to return to the Moorish costume. Aben Humeya sat astride 
his white horse ‘‘with a Turkish turban and a flowing scarlet 
robe.’’22 When Abenfarax and his men attacked the Albaicfn, they 
took off the caps and hats they were wearing and put on ‘‘red caps 
in the Turkish style [fezzes?] and white toques’’ so as to look like 
Turks (bid. ). 

Ginés Pérez de Hita no doubt sorely felt the resentment caused 
by the prohibition of this distinctive clothing so intimately associated 
with Moorish identity, for he rescues the clothes from oblivion like 
no one else. All of the clothing of his courtly Moors “‘was cut with 
great harmony’’ (Guerras, I, p. 94), and sewn from velvet richly em- 
broidered in gold: Ginés the humble shoemaker sometimes strikes 
us as a couturter manqué. This is how he dresses Muca: 


The body of the valiant Moor was excellently adorned[:] over a 
sleeved doublet [he wore] a very fine and narrow hauberk, which is 
called a coat of mail, and over that a very fine cuirass, all lined in green 
velvet, and on that a very fine flowing robe of the same velvet, covered 
entirely with gold embroidery, and among the embroidery scattered 
many Ds in gold [ Daraja’s initial], written in Arabic. His cap was like- 
wise of the same green with bouquets worked in a great quantity of 
gold, and knotted about with the same Ds spoken of above. He carried 
a very fine shield, made in Fez, and a staff set across it likewise in the 
same green, and in the center. . . the hand of a maiden, which grasped 
in its palm a heart. . . (Guerras, I, p. 29). 


When we compare the Moors of aljamiado literature with these 
fashion piates in Pérez de Hita, we see that they have been utterly 


21 Cf. the Memorial by Francisco Nunez Muley, collected by Mercedes Garcia 
Arenal, Los moriscos, Madrid: Ed. Nacional, 1975, pp. 47-56. 

22 In Rachel Arié, ‘‘Acerca del traje musulman en Espana desde la caida de 
Granada hasta la expulsién de los moriscos,’’ Revista del Instituto de Estudios Islamicos, 
XIII (1965-66), p. 119. 
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denuded of their flowing robes and velvets.?3 It is true that La 
Mora de Ubeda, the aged crypto-Muslim woman visited by the 
Young Man of Arévalo in Puerta Elvira, wore ‘‘xarga,’’ which is to 
say silk, according to her description in the Taf¢zva. But this apparent 
‘‘luxury’’ must not be allowed to overly impress us, since silk, in 
spite of its having been forbidden to the community of Moors, was 
an industry so important in Granada that silk continued to be used 
there even after the conquest of the city. There was still so much silk 
in the sixteenth century that Granadines of all social classes wore 
clothes made from it.** The old lady’s silk dress was, then, no more 
than the common dress of Granada, and her relative poverty is testi- 
fied to by the shoes she wears: a worn pair of espadrille-like hemp 
sandals (Tafeira, ms. Junta LXII, fol. 441v.). 

The Young Man of Arévalo, in a curious chapter of the Tafgira, 
lingers over the wearing of clothing. This chapter is titled ‘‘Dotzrina 
t buwenas kostunberes,’’ or ‘‘Doctrine and good customs [or eti- 
quette]’’ (fol. 408-413v.), and has been studied and transcribed by 
Maria Teresa Narvaez in her essay ‘‘Precepto para la vida cotidiana 

. .”’2° The contrast these passages offer to the sumptuous luxuries 


23 T should point out that even when some Renaissance Moors possessed luxuri- 
ous clothes and even jewelry, what concerns us here is that in aljamiado literature 
these riches generally are conspicuous by their absence. (Cf. Juan Martinez Ruiz, 
‘La indumentaria de los moriscos, segin Pérez de Hita y los documentos de la 
Alhambra,’’ Cuadernos de la Alhambra, III [1965], pp. 55-125, and Inventario de bienes 
moriscos del reino de Granada (Siglo XVI), Lingiiistica y civilizactén, Madrid: Biblioteca 
de Dialectologia y Tradiciones Populares, CSIC [1972], and M.T. Narvaez, En 
defensa. .. , pp. 32ff.) 

24 Julio Caro Baroja (Los moriscos del Retno de Granada, Madrid: Ed. Istmo, 1976, 
p. 114) quotes Bermudez Pedraza in this regard: ‘“They [the Granadian Moors] 
wear silks and fine wool of several most elegant colors, though most common 
among the men, from the officer to the chief man of them, is black silk, with ex- 
traordinary embroidery, invented [more elaborately] each day by human avarice; 
and the women [wear] such costly silks, with trimmings and embroidery, that a 
skirt at this time costs more than an entire dowry in the past’’ (Antigiedad y excelencia 
de Granada, fol 234). 

29 All citations relating to this subject are taken from this essay. The Young 
Man’s rules for urbanity and etiquette, repeated in other passages of the Taffira too, 
and even in other a/jamiado manuscripts, are no doubt part of a tradition that came 
to the Young Man through translations or reworkings of Arabic originals. But once 
again—if the Young Man was nourished on a traditional Islamic corpus, he ap- 
pears to have culled from it examples of behavior that would apply to an im- 
poverished and culturally ‘‘rustic’’ readership. One must not, moreover, discard 
the possibility that the Young Man adapted Islamic rules of etiquette to fit the ad- 
herents of his own religion. M. T. Narvaez is currently preparing a more extensive 
article on this subject. 
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of Pérez de Hita are remarkable. We see that the aljamiado Moors 
literally hardly had clothes to cover themselves with, and so the 
Young Man shows great concern that in fact the readers of his proto- 
etiquette book keep themselves covered, for the sake of propriety 
and modesty: ‘‘Reveal not thy private parts nor thy flesh, for that 
is improper and a sin’’ (fol. 409r.). Women should be covered when 
they go out—which they never did in Castilian Moorish literature, 
as it is not a Christian custom—and avoid showing their bodies: 
‘‘Wear not thin cotton nor dress through which can be seen that 
which lies underneath’’ (zbid.). So little versed were the Young 
Man’s compatriots in questions of fashion that he apparently 
thought he had to counsel them not to allow their clothes to drag 
along the ground, and to point out that the man wore his clothing 
‘*to mid-calf.’’ In contrast to the bright polychromia of Pérez de 
Hita, the Young Man of Arévalo, ina very rare attitude for a Moor, 
declares himself opposed to all bright colors in a man or woman’s 
dress: ‘‘Wear not striking colored emblems’”’ (zbzd.). But perhaps the 
most surprising thing of all is that this young crypto-Muslim, in one 
last effort to regain the respect due his dying nation, begs that “‘no 
one shall go with one foot unshod and the other shod, and go not 
with one of one color and the other of another color’’ (fol. 410v.). 
The modern reader will never again be able to see the fantastic garb 
of the Mucas and the Abindardezes in the same light after ex- 
periencing the instructive modesty of the Tafgzra. We do of course 
find this rule of adab, or good manners, founded on the sunna, or tra- 
dition of the Prophet, in manuals such as the Risala, by Ibn Abi Zayd 
al-Qayrawani, but the mere fact that the Young Man of Arévalo in- 
sists upon such humble pieces of advice distinguishes him dramati- 
cally from the ornamental luxury of the Moorish novella. We know 
for certain, furthermore, that the sad historical Moors trod the 
ground of their native Spain with those shabby switched-about shoes 
the Young Man counsels them against. Aznar Cardona has told us 
that they marched into their final exile ‘‘on foot, broken, badly 
dressed, shod with one espadrille and one real shoe. . .’’ (De la cond- 
cién, trato, traje, comida, oficto, vicio y pestilencia pegajosa de los moriscos, 
in M. Garcia Arenal, Los moriscos, Madrid: Ed. Nacional, 1975, 
p. 235). 

Much the same thing happens with jewels in the two strands of 
Moorish literature. The jewelry of the ‘‘Moorophile’’ novellas is, as 
we recall, exquisite, and there are countless descriptions of it. Let 
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us take just one representative example from Pérez de Hita. The 
Moor Alabez is portrayed with a medal in his turban, and this medal 
was 


of fine gold, brought from Arabia. The medal was marvellously craft- 
ed, of designs of the hunt, with branches of a green bay tree, the leaves 
of which were of thinnest emerald, and in the center of the medal, car- 
ven, the figure of his lady au naturel; the medal was of great worth and 
esteem (Guerras, I, pp. 69-70). 


The jewelry-chests of the Moors in the aljamiado texts are empty, 
however. The few pieces described in these manuscripts have now 
acquired a utilitarian value, the only value reasonable in the im- 
poverished circumstances of the new minority. The Young Man 
tells us in the Taf¢ira that he received a little pearl (aljofarillo) and a 
ring from the illustrious Moor Yuse Banegas and his daughter, to 
whom the Young Man pays a long visit in Granada. It becomes ob- 
vious that Banegas bestows this gift upon the author only as a way 
of helping him through his life as an itinerant crypto-Muslim who 
wishes to travel to Mecca. (The Young Man tells us, in fact, of other 
similar gifts received during his travels.) The pragmatic gift of Bane- 
gas’ jewels opens the floodgates of the held-in bitterness of the 
group: ‘‘And when I bade the father and daughter farewell there was 
no lack of tears from all about’’ (quoted in L.P. Harvey, ‘‘Yuse 
Banegas. . .,’’ p. 302). 

Jewels receive other fleeting mention in aljamiado literature: ms. 
Junta XXVI contains a treatise on astrology in which the anony- 
mous author states that a woman born under certain signs (Libra, 
for example) will be ‘‘a woman [who will have earnings] from some- 
thing, and jewels’’ (fol. 76).2© These faded and blurred jewels of the 
clandestine literature are never very well described, however. Still, 
the love of jewelry was so refined among the Moors that when a 
group of exiles reached Tunis in 1609, the splendor of their jewelry 
inspired the envy of all Tunisians. The anonymous author of ms. 
S-2 in the Biblioteca de la Real Academia de la Historia, known as 


26 In collaboration with two graduate students at Yale University, Claire 
Martin and Luisa Piamontese, I have edited the astrological treatise inserted into 
this manuscript; it has been published as ‘‘Un morisco astrélogo, experto en 
mujeres (ms. Junta XXVI),’’ Actas del IIT Simposio Internacional de Estudios Moriscos, 
Tunis: Zaghouan, 1989, pp. 109-119. (Reprinted in a more complete form in 
NRFH XXXVI (1988), pp. 261-276.) I am now preparing the entire manuscript 
for publication. 
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the ‘‘exile of Tunis,’’ gives us an eloquent report in which we can 
hear the much-muted echoes of the precious trinkets of Daraja and 
Gazula: ‘“‘[Every woman] wears more than the entire store of the 
richest shops, so that the least of them adorn themselves with things 
which the queens of this land did not wear before our coming”’ (fols. 
16r.-7v.).?7 

Courtesy was also paradigmatic in Castilian Moorish literature, 
so much so that Marfa Soledad Carrasco 1s led to state that 


The built-in courtesy code of the literary type to which [Pérez de Hita] 
gave the finishing touches was so meaningful from a European point 
of view, that the stereotype Granadinian Moor, when exported, would 
be seen as the most perfect example of that refinement of sensibility 
and manners which linked the brave knights of late chivalric romance 
to the courtier of précieux society (The Moorish. . . , p. 120). 


The noble Moors, models of decorum and good manners, look out 
at us from every page of these idealizing texts. In the novella Ozmin 
y Daraja, don Rodrigo suspects that the gardener Ambrosio (Ozmin) 
is noble simply because his courteous manners and his speech give 
him away. These stereotyped Moors keep their courtesy even in the 
most extreme circumstances. In the Guerras civiles, Fatima offers the 
Moor Mucaalittle banner in remembrance, and though Muga loves 
Daraja and wishes that the souvenir had come from her, he takes it 
from Fatima with a show of extreme gallantry.2® In a dramatic 
show of breeding, Captain Malique Alabez, taken prisoner by 
Alonso Fajardo, refuses to be carried into the city by a postern gate, 
‘‘saying that he was no man of such low sort as to be led in a prisoner 


27 Prof. Alvaro Galmés de Fuentes and I plan to carry out an edition and study 
of this Moorish text, which has not received the attention it deserves since Jaime 
Oliver Asin published (Al-Andalus, 1933) his brilliant essay entitled ‘‘Un morisco 
de Tuinez, admirador de Lope: Estudio del ms. S-2 de la Colecci6n Gayangos.”’ 
This essay has been translated into French and reprinted in the volume dedicated 
by Miguel de Esalza and Ramon Petit to the Moors of Tunis: Recueil d’études sur 
les moriscos andalous en Tunisie, Madrid: Instituto Hispano-Arabe de Cultura, 1973, 


pp. 205-239. 
28 ** | | showing a very pleasant mien, for he was most courteous with the la- 
dies, . . . [and] as he was as discreet as he was brave, he took it, saying to her page: 


‘Friend, tell the beautiful Fatima that I hold in great favor the little banner that she 
has sent me, though I have not the merits in myself to carry with me the souvenir 
of such a lovely lady. And tell her that I pray Allah give grace that I may serve him, 
and tell her that I promise her to place it upon my lance and with it enter into battle. 
For I believe that with such a prize, and sent from such a beautiful lady, victory 
on my behalf is certain’’ (Guerras civiles, II, p. 28). 
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by the back gate, but rather through the royal gate of the city’’ 
(Guerras, I, pp. 12-13). He so stubbornly and persistently refused to 
be taken in by the postern gate that Alonso Fajardo, in a fit of rage, 
mortally stabbed him. But the most famous case of this sort is that 
of the Moor Abindarrdez. In the Abencerraje, Abindarrdaez tells his 
captor Rodrigo de Narvaez it is a tragedy that he has been taken 
prisoner just as he was on his way to meet his beloved Jarifa. The 
compassionate Narvaez frees Abindarraez for three days so that he 
can keep his engagement, and Abindarrdez, doubtlessly the most 
courteous Moor in all of “‘Moorophile’’ literature, returns at the 
end of that period, bringing Jarifa with him, to become Narvaez’ 
prisoner once again. 

Some trace of this Arab obsession with good manners remains in 
the aljamiado texts. The Young Man of Arévalo, in the chapter of the 
Tafcira on good manners cited above, is concerned to see the Moors 
keep up a minimum of decorum and ‘‘gallantry.’’ The truth is that 
there are very few of the outbursts of ‘‘honor’’ a /a Abindarrdaez or 
Alabez; it would even appear that in some cases there is almost a 
caricature of the semi-official Moorish texts. Maria Teresa Narvaez 
has noted how the Young Man of Arévalo even teaches the etiquette 
of sneezing: “‘say thou [al hamdu lilah] if anyone should sneeze and 
if anyone should hear it, say the [mercy] of Allah be with thee’’ (fols. 
411v.-411r.). The elaborate greetings of the courtly nobles of Pérez 
de Hita we now find reduced to the most basic sort of gesture: ‘‘Giv- 
ing one’s hand is comfort and joy”’ (fol. 410r). When a ‘‘courteous’’ 
Muslim gets out of bed in the morning, he should greet those around 
him in a strictly hierarchical order: first his parents, then his elders, 
and last his brothers and sisters. In the street, when two people meet, 
the Moor who would show his manners should greet first the wisest 
or the eldest (or the person on foot should greet the person on horse- 
back). If two groups of people meet, the fewer greet the more, or 
those on foot greet those on horseback. The Young Man says that 
in a gathering, the eldest should speak first (unless there is a paladin 
among the group), or the nahuwes or men wise in Muslim law 
(cf. Narvaez, ‘‘Preceptos. . . ,’’). 

Hospitality, an essential virtue among the sons of Agar, is also 
given its due in the Tafgzra: ‘‘He who goes to thy house, honor him 
with all thy ability; the guest that comes to thy house, show him thy 
best face’’ (fol. 410r). Maria Teresa Narvdez notes, however 
(op.ctt., pp. 108-9), that the seeds of mistrust had already begun to 
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pervert the social life of the clandestine community. Before going 
into a house, the Young Man suggests, one should call three times 
to ask the owner’s permission to come in; once inside, the guests 
should not separate, one going one way and another another, since 
this might cause suspicion. 

The Young Man broadens his ‘‘rules of etiquette’ to include ad- 
vice on the kind or friendly treatment of slaves, the poor, and family 
members without resources. Pragmatism, though, can always be 
glimpsed in the folios of the young scholar, who also counsels leaving 
places where there are epidemics, not cutting down trees or killing 
lower animals such as frogs and ants, avoiding the vices of drink and 
gambling. With his usual sexual and physical modesty, moreover, 
and his asceticism, he urges his readers to avoid “‘making caresses”’ 
(in public?); ‘‘nor should two men with two women together lie 
down without division.’’*? Perhaps the most surprising thing for a 
reader versed in the rhetoric of the heroic Moorish novella is that the 
Young Man advises his Muslim friends that they should ‘‘not look 
at games of archery nor race horses nor bulls’’ (fol. 410r). Playful 
jousting with canes rather than lances and catching rings on horse- 
back, the favorite pastimes of the authors of the Guerras civiles, the 
Abencerraje, and Ozmin y Daraja, are, then, explicitly subverted by the 
literary asceticism of the Young Man of Arévalo. 

The conflict of language that we discover between the ‘‘two 
Moors is also, of course, no more than to be expected. Obviously the 
Moors in ‘‘Moorophile’’ literature have to speak Castilian, and for 
two reasons: because it is in that language that their heroic adven- 
tures are written and because by making them speak Castilian their 
authors give support to the idea of peaceful assimilation. Some- 
times, though, the seams show: Ozmin spoke Castilian ‘‘as though 
he had been raised in the very kidney of Castile’ (Guzman, p. 200), 
and spoke ‘‘Arabigo’’ only secretly, in the garden with Daraja. 
Though Arabic is the language of his love and his identity, there is 
never a word of praise from the anonymous author for the language 


of the Koran, which had been officially prohibited during that very 


93 


29 Tafcira, fols. 409r-410v. We refer the reader to M.T. Narvaez’ thesis, where 
she comments that ‘‘eyén’’ must be an approximate transcription of “‘echen”’ and 
that ‘‘atacho’’ [or ‘‘atajo’’] may refer to the separation of a place or piece of land 
by means of a screen or partition. (‘‘Atacho’’ might also allude to the term meaning 
‘‘slash oneself out of shame, respect, or fear.’’ Cf. En defensa. . . , p. 227.) 
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time.°° The impassioned Pérez de Hita, however, dedicates an 
occasional timid word of praise to Arabic, and applauds the way 
Sarrazino sings a song, ‘‘in the most delicate and courtly Arabic 
tongue’”’ (Guerras, I, p. 65f). The subtle Miguel de Luna, in turn, 
sees his way to a veiled encomium on the Prophet’s native tongue: 
he translates the Arabic words of the ‘‘original’’ text of Tarif 
Abentarique, the seventh-century historian, in the margin. As 
Marquez Villanueva points out, this was an honor usually accorded 
only Greco-Latin lexicography, and which only bilingual Moors 
would have been able to appreciate (‘‘La voluntad. . . ,’’.p. 384). 
But neither the pseudo-historian nor his Castilian colleagues 
speak to us outright, and so we must wait for aljamiado literature in 
order to hear a real plaint for their lost language, an outburst of 
hatred for the language which was beginning to supplant it: 


Not one of our religious brothers knows the Arabic in which our holy 
Koran was revealed, nor understands the truths of the wise man [adin], 
nor can attain its refined excellence, unless these things be revealed to 
them in a foreign tongue, such as that of these Christian dogs, our 
tyrants and oppressors, may Allah confound them! And therefore, 
may I be pardoned by that being who reads what is written in our 
hearts, and who knows that my intention is none other than to open 
to the faithful of the Muslims the path of salvation, even though it be 
by such a base, vile, and despicable means.*! 


The figure of the Granadian Moor sighing melancholically for his 
majestic lost kingdom is perhaps the most recognizable stereotype in 
the ‘‘Moorophile’’ genre. This would appear to be one more esthet- 
ic refinement in an idealizing literature. But that dreamy illusion is 
broken forever in aljamiado letters, which dramatically tell us of the 
humiliation and resentment of the Granadian Moors who witnessed 
the surrender of their city. 


3° Concerning these edicts prohibiting the use of Arabic and forbidding certain 
other manifestations of the cultural life of the Moors, see M. Garcia Arenal, of. cit., 
p. 47. It is interesting to note that Garcia Arenal shows Diego Hurtado de Mendoza 
echoing these edicts in one passage of his Guerra de Granada (Valencia, 1776, pp. 
29ff.); there, Fernando de Valor, better known as Aben Humeya, speaks bitterly 
to the Moors of the Albaicin, using arguments which appear taken from the ‘‘alle- 
gation’’ of the erudite Moor Niinez Muley. The scene evidences a great deal of un- 
derstanding and even sympathy on the part of the historian for the persecuted com- 
munity. 

31 George Ticknor, Historia de la literatura espanola, IV, Madrid: M. Rivadeney- 
ra, 1881-1885, p. 240. 
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We should recall that the novella Ozmin y Daraya offers us an idyllic 
portrait of mutual respect between Christians and Moors during the 
last years of Muslim Granada. Queen Isabella aids and comforts 
Daraja, her prisoner of war, and celebrates her marriage with all the 
pomp and circumstance of the court. The beautiful Jarifa, likewise, 
lives in a wonderfully comfortable ‘“‘prison’’ in the house of the com- 
passionate Rodrigo de Narvaez. The text of the Tafgzra, however, 
undercuts all these euphemistic portrayals—such generosity would 
be extraordinarily rare—and gives us a very different version of the 
fate of Granadian nobility at the hands of their Christian captors. 
‘Ali Sarmiento, la Mora de Ubeda, and Yuse Banegas all repeat the 
same terrible denunciation throughout the works of the Young Man 
of Arévalo: Granadian women were sold as slaves in the public plaza 
when the city surrendered. Yuse Banegas gives the Young Man an 
eyewitness account: ‘‘Doubt not my telling thee. . . of. . . being an 
eyewitness, for I saw with my eyes all the noble ladies, both widows 
and married women, being scorned and humiliated, and I saw sold 
at public auction more than three hundred maidens.’’** The young 
author returns to this atrocity in his Breve compendio, lamenting bit- 
terly that this profanation has occurred in spite of Granada’s having 
been ‘‘the flower of all nobility’? (Harvey, “‘Un manuscrito,’’ p. 74). 

Yuse himself, moreover, tells the Young Man (who, being from 
Avila, was ignorant of the events in Granada) of his emotional reac- 
tion to the final collapse of his nation. His vigorous complaint is, 


32 Sumario de la relactén y eercicio espirttual, Ms. Res. 245, Biblioteca Nacional de 
Madrid (in L.P. Harvey, ‘‘Yuse. . . ,’’ p. 301). Ali Sarmiento was also a witness 
to the social humiliation of the Granadian women at the time of the conquest of 
their city. The narrator of the Breve compendto gives us the details: “‘[Granada] was 
lost in the time of this noble baron, and it saw all the colors [banners] of the Muslim 
people at the market of the unbelievers, the abject and abused ladies and maidens, 
and all the nobility cast down and destroyed”’ (in Harvey, ‘‘Un manuscrito. .. ,”’ 
p. 74). The Granadian Moors would appear to have been obsessed by the outrage 
committed against them as a people, in stripping them especially of their nobility 
and their faith. The Young Man of Arévalo and his colleague Baray de Reminyo 
once again testify to the event for posterity in the folios of the Breve compendio (Ms. 
Dd. 9.49, Cambridge Univ. Library, England): ‘‘I heard some men of good faith 
say that they used the sad damsels as barter, that they wagered them and sold them 
at public auction, Granada once having been the flower of all nobility. . .”’ (zdid., 
p. 74). We should recall that the official literature also mentions the public selling 
of the conquered Moors: Diego Hurtado de Mendoza describes them as “‘dispos- 
sessed of their houses and property; prisoners, and men tied, and women, captive 
children, sold at public auction, or carried off to live in lands far from their own 


... (op.cit., p. 3). 
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however, not entirely free of the measured dignity which we found 
in the tears of Abindarrdaez for the misfortunes of the Abencerrajes: 


My son, I know that of the things of Granada your understanding is 
void; and you should not be frightened when I tell you of them, be- 
cause there is no moment when they do not echo within my heart, 
and there is no while nor hour that my entrails do not grumble with 
it. . . My son, I do not weep for the past, for from the past nothing 
returns, but I weep for what you will see if you have life [long enough], 
and are present in this land, and in this Island of Spain. Pray to his 
kindness, that for the sake of the nobility of our honored al-Koran, this 
thing that I say fall into oblivion, and not be fulfilled as I have foreseen 
it, especially with our religion so scorned and despised that the people 
will say: Where did our preaching go? What has happened to the 
religion of our fathers? And all will be crudeness and bitterness for the 
man with sense [to feel it]. And what most hurts is that the Muslims 
will imitate the Christians, and will not refuse their dress nor dodge 
[spurn] their food. Pray to his kindness that there be dodging [spurn- 
ing] of their works, and that they pay no attention to their law with 
their hearts. . . You will clearly see that I say all this passionately, pray 
to his kindness and out of his ineffable love that my saying be as 
farfetched as I say it, for I did not desire to come to such weeping. . . 
For if now in such a short space it appears that we sustain ourselves 
by confrontation, what will there be when the last autumns [the last 
days] come?: if the fathers belittle and defame the religion, how will 
the great-great-great grandchildren praise it?: if the king of the con- 
quest keeps not his word, what awaits us from his successors? I still 
say, my son, that our fall will grow only worse, pray to his holy kind- 
ness that his pity come down to us once more and that he sustain us 
with his divine grace. 

(Harvey, “‘Yuse. . .’’, p. 300-302) 


In the idyllic story which forms the first part of the Guerras civiles de 
Granada, there is ample room for the euphemistic praise rendered by 
Pérez de Hita, through his character Muga, to the conduct of King 
Ferdinand at the capture of Granada: 


Look thou at the degree of pity and mercy which King Ferdinand has 
used in his treating of the other peoples of the Kingdom, allowing 
them to live with freedom in their own houses and haciendas, . . . and 
in their habit and tongue observing their law of Muhammad. . . 
(Guerras, I, p. 268). 


Of course, when Pérez de Hita wrote these lines Ferdinand had al- 
ready gone back on his generous capitulations, a fact which gives us 
good reason to read the text as either retrospective fantasy or subtle 
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denunciation.*? The aljamiado texts, though, go straight to the 
point, as always. Yuse Banegas, with habitual frankness, lashes out 
at Ferdinand with prophetic words: “‘If the king of the conquest 
keeps not his word, then there 1s little to be hoped from his succes- 
sors’ (Harvey, ‘‘Yuse. . .,’’ p. 302). 

The Granadian Moor of Moorophile literature never betrays a 
desire to restore Islam to his lost native land: the assimilationists 
would have known very well that the Christian authorities consi- 
dered this point non-negotiable. The subject, though, is no longer 
taboo in the subversive aljamiado literature, where numerous authors 
like the Young Man of Arévalo (or Reminyo) share their hopes with 
their readers: 


Pray thou to his immense kindness that the grace of his placation fall 
once again over the sad Muslims of this Island, and that he not permit 
that the [Granadian Muslims] be extinguished at the hands of enemies 
so crude and uncouth, but rather that [Allah] once again build his di- 
vine temples, in order that the word of the true religion of al-Islam 
may be unhidden and published abroad. . . (in Harvey, ‘* Un manusert- 
to... ,’’ p. 74). 


33 Ginés Pérez de Hita, on the other hand, seems very uncomfortable when he 
recounts in the Guerras civiles the forced conversion the Moors were condemned to. 
One can immediately see that he did not dare condemn the measure, but who 
knows what the articulate shoemaker would say if the sword of Inquisitorial censor- 
ship, and his own self-censorship, were not hanging over his head: 


In this time. . . his Catholic and most serene highness King Philip, second of 
that name, with pious zeal and for the honor of God ordered that the Moors 
of Granada and his Kingdom (for they were baptized and Christians), so that 
they might better serve God our Lord, should be changed in custom and no 
longer speak their language, nor use their ‘leylas’ nor festive Moorish gather- 
ings, nor perform their marriages as they had been wont, nor at the time of 
Christmas or New Year’s Day prepare the food which they had custom of 
preparing, which foods were called mezuamas, and besides this, other things 
also were forbidden them which it was not right that they do. All this was done 
so that the Moors might enter more deeply into the knowledge of the holy cus- 
toms of the Catholic faith and put out of mind the things of their sect and of 
the Koran. . . And it was well agreed and ordered, for the heart of the King 
is in the hand of God, and at last it was to be thus, for not a leaf of the tree 
trembles but that the will of God would have it. This was done with holy 
zealousness, and God willed it thus so that that ancient kingdom should be at 
last conquered and the Moors quitted of their ancient possession. Though it 
is true that from this, great loss was felt, and a great spilling of Christian blood, 
and great diminution in the royal rents of his Majesty, and the ruin of many 
villages of the King or of Granada which has fallen and been lost for ever 
(Guerras civiles, II, p. 3). 
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The Young Man of Arévalo seems optimistic about the future of 
Spain—Muslim Spain, of course—and even promises us another 
Tafgira [or ‘‘Exposition’’] ‘‘when this land is free’’ (in Ribera and 
Asin, op.ctt., pp. 219-220). And though la Mora de Ubeda would ap- 
pear to share this dream, and to pray that ‘‘the minarets once more 
become fixed tall peaks’’ (zbid., p. 225), a prayer which would never 
be allowed to escape the lips of a Daraja or a Jarifa, the aged lady 
gives a heartrending complaint about the loss of the holy books of 
Islam: ‘‘I saw the ‘alto alkiteb al-harstdal’ [The Exalted Heavenly Book, 
according to Harvey] in the hands of a merchant who made a child’s 
papers out of it, and I picked up these folded papers, to my great sad- 
ness...’ (Breve compendio, fol. 225r). 

We have seen that the aljamiado texts of the Young Man of Arévalo 
over and over again allow a highly respected Granadian Moor 
named Yuse Banegas to speak through them. This must be, as L.P. 
Harvey has said, a historical personage related to the Venegas fami- 
ly, who played an important role in the capitulation of Granada.** 
Ginés Pérez de Hita had celebrated these illustrious Banegases or 
Venegases, who had come originally from Fez, throughout the first 
part of Guerras civiles, and at the end of that work he tells us that 
members of this family were among the group of Muslims who had 
decided to surrender Granada to Ferdinand and Isabella. Their role 
as collaborators earned them, according to Pérez de Hita, many 
benefits: 


The King don Ferdinand granted the noblemen of the Vanegas family 
great favors and privileges, allowing them to bear arms, and likewise 
those of the Alabez and Aldoradin families, knowing how much these 
had done in his service, and because they had given up to him the land 
(Guerras, I, p. 290). 


Curiously, the aljamiado manuscripts corroborate Pérez de Hita’s 
words: Yuse Banegas, who lost his entire family in the fall of Grana- 
da, with the sole exception of one daughter, nevertheless enjoyed a 
solid economic and social position under the Christian regime. He 
also enjoyed a certain freedom of worship, and Harvey attributes 
these privileges to a safe-conduct document possessed by Abvw-!- 
Qasim Venegas, a possible relative (‘‘Yuse. . . ,’’ p. 298). King 


34 Concerning this important Granadian family, cf Luis Seco de Lucena, La 
Granada nazari del siglo XV, Granada: Patronato de la Alhambra, 1975, and also 
Julio Caro Baroja (of. cit.). 
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Ferdinand had granted a similar safe-conduct document, dated 
1499, to SAli Sarmiento, and this document ceded remarkable 
privileges to Sarmiento and to his descendants, such as religious 
freedom and the possession of lands and cattle.*> Harvey under- 
standably suspects that Sarmiento must have been a secret agent in 
the service of Ferdinand and Isabella, and we should not be sur- 
prised if the situation of Yuse, who possessed a ‘‘beautifully- 
adorned farmhouse’’ and several Arabic and Hebrew ‘‘tafcires,’’ 
were not much the same: if he wasn’t a spy, he must have been at 
least a collaborator with the king and queen. We have noted that Pé- 
rez de Hita virtually says this at the end of his work: the Vanegas 
family went over to the side of Ferdinand when the city surrendered. 
What Pérez de Hita is not capable of doing is giving us any emotion- 
al insight into these collaborators; they must have been torn by pain- 
ful contradictions. The Tafgiva once again grants us the privilege of 
a close look at these human dramas. A few years after his “‘betray- 
al,’’ the illustrious Yuse Banegas’ eyes are opened. He utters a harsh 
denunciation of the political fickleness of Ferdinand and, devout 
Muslim, over and over again says how sorry he feels about the tragic 
fate of Muslim Granada. 

Conversion to Christianity, as we have noted above, was a 
‘‘must’’ in ‘‘Moorophile’’ literature, and it touched Granadian and 
non-Granadian Moors alike. In the ‘‘Moorophile’’ texts, these con- 
versions are carried out amazingly smoothly and with a surprising 
lack of anguish, and they give that literature an air of inverisimili- 
tude which arouses the suspicion of any reader who can read be- 
tween the lines. There is no doubt that one sees the invisible hand 
of Inquisitorial censorship. The Muslims of the aljamzado texts, on 
the other hand, remain unswerving in their faith.°° One of the most 
moving reports in this respect is that of an anonymous refugee in 
Tunis, who declares that his fellow Muslims budged not one inch in 
their Islamic faith, but rather bore it whole and safe to the shores of 
Tunis, and this, in spite of the Holy Inquisition. This document is 


ce 


35 The safe-conduct pass reads as follows: ‘‘. . . he was very obedient and true 
to his only king, and no less faithfulness have we found in him in things which con- 
cern ourselves’’ (in Harvey, ‘‘Un manuscrito... ,’’ p. 72). Cf also ‘‘Yuse Bane- 
gas...,° p. 299. 

36 For numerous examples of this Muslim tenacity and its reflection in aljamta- 
do letters, see L. Cardaillac, Morisques et Chrétiens. . . , and L. Lépez-Baralt, 
‘‘Crénica. . .”’ 
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of first importance in the letters of the Spanish Renaissance, for in 
contrast to ‘‘Moorophile”’ literature, where there is, and can be, no 
mention of the Inquisition, it gives us at last the direct testimony of 
a victim of the Inquisition and records his verdict on that institution. 
There were things about which the ‘‘semi-official’’ literature simply 
could not speak, but which the underground literature could not 
only mention, but even denounce. The ‘‘Tunis exile’s’’ attitude is, 
in fact, the outraged opposite of the attitude of the insensitive 
Ozmin: 


. . . thanks and praises be given our merciful Lord, who plucked us 
out of the midst of these Christian heretics and saved us from witness- 
ing the heresies which we witnessed every day[, for] every day their 
abhorrence grew greater in their hearts, and it was necessary that one 
show oneself as they demanded, for if it were not done, they were 
taken to the Inquisition, where for following the truth we were 
stripped of our lives, properties, and children; for in a trice a person 
was thrown into a dark prison, as black as their evil designs, where 
they would be left for many years as the property was consumed, 
which later would be sequestered, them [the Christians] feeding off it 
and, so they said, with good justification, and it would cap off their 
evil and treacherous deeds; and the children, if they were small they 
were put out to rear, to make of them, like [the Christians], heretics, 
and if they were big, they sought ways to flee; and besides all this they 
found out taxes to strangle this nation, seeing that they were unable 
to lead [the Muslims’ ] hearts, firm in the true faith, into their diabolli- 
cal sect; some said that all should be put to death, others that they 
should be castrated, others that they should be cauterized in a part of 
the body so that they might not engender children and so die out by 
degrees, so that [the nation] should waste away, as though [the Chris- 
tians| might undo what had been determined in the eternity of God 
our Lord. . . (fols. 11v-11ir). 


There are many, many cases which show the chilling reverse side of 
the discreet religious neutrality of all those idealized characters in 
the ‘‘Moorophile’’ literature. Juan Alfonso Aragonés offers an in- 
sult to the sacrament of the Eucharist which even today is shocking 
in the harshness of its ironic irreverence. As we read it, we should 
keep in mind that there is not one blasphemous Moor in all the 
Castilian aul 


6é 


sem1-official’’ literature: 


37 BNM, ms. 9067, fol. 205r-208v, in Cardaillac, op.cit., p. 481. 
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Bosotros que en una ostia 

que dezis el Sacramento 

tenéis por fe questa Dios 

y Os coméis aquel Dios buestro, 


mirad qué jentil alino 

pues se sabe por muy zierto: 
lo que se come se saca 

por aquel postigo biejo. 


Y por mas curiosidad, 

me dijo a mi un caballero 
que se ma([n|tubo de ostias 
por probar este misterio, 


mas también dijo que didé 
a la letrina su zenso, 
sepultando alli sus dioses 
en el suzio monumento. 


239 


You who in the bread 
you call the Sacrament 
take on faith that God is there 
and do eat that God of yours, 


look what a nice arrangement, 
for it is known for a certain fact: 
that which is eaten is removed 
through that old postern-gate. 


And so out of great curiosity, 
a gentleman said to me 

that he lived off holy wafers 
so as to test this mystery, 


and furthermore he said he gave 
to the privy his count, 

burying there his gods 

in the filthy monument. 


Spanish literature of the Moorish theme gives us, in general, a 
fairly positive vision of the fate met by Spanish-born Muslim exiles 
in their new Muslim homelands. There is, for example, the Valen- 
cian Moor of Marcos de Obregén, who lives as a rich and highly 
venerated corsair among his fellow Muslims in Algiers. Of course, 
in historical reality many Moors had much the same luck, but, once 
again, the aljamiado texts give their own more qualified version of 
exile. Cervantes, as always, is right: Ricote declares that all was not 
rosy and prosperous for the refugees in Barbary, in North Africa. 
The ‘‘Tunis exile’’ confirms this in an honest analysis of his own 
experience as a victim of the massive exile of 1609. He begins by 
explaining that when the contingent of Spanish Moors arrived, 
Uzmenday (‘Uthman Dey), the King of Tunis, gave them wheat, 
barley, land, and even rifles so that they might peaceably settle. The 
compassionate and extraordinarily kind Citibulqaiz (Sidi Abu al- 
Gayth al Qashshash) offers such warm and generous hospitality that 
when the magistrate of the city complains that the Moorish children 
have dirtied the city by defecating in the public streets (“‘he declared 
that it had become a dunghill’’), Citibulqaiz defended the children 
by saying that if the city could speak it would receive the exiled 
Muslim faithful with honors. Still, it is pretty clear that the author 
(who is writing a generation after his exile from Spain) is emphasiz- 
ing the positive aspects of his first years in Tunis because the situa- 
tion has gradually deteriorated for his Spanish compatriots. One 
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immediately notes that our Moor is motivated by the desire to help 
the confused immigrants take control of the situation and give 
thanks for simply being alive and able to practice their religion. We 
see the terrible isolation felt by the Spanish Muslims in their new 
Islamic homeland: they were persecuted by the Tunisians, who in 
the majority envied the Spanish Muslims the wealth which we have 
seen that they brought with themselves from Spain. Other native 
Muslims must have felt displaced by the newcomers. The author of 
the manuscript, who shows himself to be unusually compassionate 
and balanced in his views, actually calls the Tunisians ‘‘villainous 
scoundrels,’’ and can hardly believe that after so many trials and 
persecutions in Spain his group of exiles has wound up so miserably 
met: ‘‘I cannot persuade myself that they wish harm for themselves, 
their blood, and their nation”’ (fol. 16v). 

To this point we have seen that the prosaic yet heartrending ac- 
counts of the a/jamiado manuscripts offer startling contrast to the im- 
possible sweetness of the Castilian texts—which no doubt thanks to 
that very sweetness managed to see the light in Inquisitorial Spain. 
But there is such great contradiction between the semi-official 
Moorish literature and the bitter reality which was rendered into eu- 
phemism that finally the ‘‘Moorophile’’ literature wound up under- 
cutting itself even at the height of the Spanish Renaissance, and 
sometimes gave ironic treatment to the flagrant human contradic- 
tions of that age. Georges Cirot and Claudio Guillén were not the 
first to be made uncomfortable by such a degree of historical and hu- 
man contradiction. There are many examples of ‘‘anti-Moorish’’ 
literature, and they give unexpected support to the argument which 
we have been propounding here. We will confine ourselves to one 
eloquent romance, which sets up a sort of indignant dialogue with 
the “‘Moorophile’’ texts that seem so excessive to it. The anony- 
mous author of this romance,*® who openly protests against a worn- 


38 Angel Gonzalez Palencia, ed., Romancero General, Vol. I, Madrid: CSIC, 
1947, pp. 219-220. There are many examples of the anti-Moorish romance, and 
the following is one very eloquent excerpt from one: 


que mas a cuento les viene [a los that it is better for them [the Moors] 
moriscos]| 

vender sus higos y pasas, to sell their figs and raisins, 

y el hacer sus ganazuelas and to reap their little gains 

con sus rabanos y Ilantas, with their turnips and their kales, 
y el navegar con sus recuas and to sail with their droves of beasts 
desde Tendilla a Pastrana, from Tendilla to Pastrana, 

que estarse desvaneciendo than to be growing dizzy 
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out, false, and deceptive literary genre, but who in no way should 
be confused with our clandestine Moors, must surely have felt 
relieved to have read the utterly sincere work of a Young Man of 
Arévalo or a Juan Alfonso Aragonés: 


—jiAh, mis senores poetas; 
Descubranse ya esas caras, 
desnidense aquesos moros, 
y acabense ya esas zambras|!] 


Vayanse con Dios Gazul, 
lleve el diablo a Celindaxa, 
y vuelvan esas marlotas 

a quien se las di6 prestadas. 


* * kK * 


Estan Fatima y Jarifa 
vendiendo higos y pasas, 

y cuenta Lagartu Hernandez 
que dangan en el Alhambra. 


Estando los Aliatares 
texiendo seras de palma, 


en invenciones sonadas; 

que con dos moras mugrientas, 
que les cuezan unas habas, 
tienen lo que ha menester 

sin Xarifas, ni Daraxas, 

que yeguas color de cisnes 

con cola, y crin alhenada 

ha muchos dias que dicen 

que en sus tiendas no se gastan; 


que mas quieren dos pollinas 
que dos borricos le paran, 
para que de feria en feria 
aceite y xabon les traigan 

* *k * & 
Dicen que los datilados 
ya no les sirven de nada, 
y que mas les aprovechan 
de esparto unas alpargatas. 
Pues miren, por vida mia, 
Senores, en que se cansan, 
que los propios moros dicen, 
que los levantan que rabian. 


(ibid., II, p. 153). 


Oh, my dear poets; 

take the veils off those faces, 

strip those Moors naked, 

and wind up those Moorish 
parties. 

Bid god’s-speed to Gazul, 

let the devil take Celindaja, 

and return those flowing robes 

to the person you borrowed 


them from. 
* * * * 


There are Fatima and Jarifa 

selling figs and raisins, 

and Lagartu Hernandez says 

that they are dancing in the 
Alhambra. 

The Aliatares are 

weaving baskets of palmleaves 


on dreamy figments and inventions; 
for with two filthy Moorish dames, 
to cook them a mess of garbanzos, 
they have what they’ ve more need of 
than any Jarifa or Daraja|;]| 
mares the color of swans 
with henna’d tails and manes, 
it’s many a day, they say, 
since they’ve been into any of their 
shops; 
they prefer two she-asses, 
who’ll bear them two little mules, 
so they from fair to fair can go 
and carry their oil and soap 
*x* * * *€ 
They say the date-palm groves 
no longer are worth a fig, 
and that they get much better use of 
a pair of straw espadrilles. 
For look, upon my life, 
Sirs, why bother, 
for the Moors themselves admit, 
that they are raved about and 
exalted. 
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y Almadan sembrando coles, 
y levantales que rabian. 


Viene Arbolan todo el dia 
de cavar cien arancadas 


por un puno de harina 
y una tarja horadada; 


viene el otro delincuente 
y sacale a la manana 


a la jineta y vestido 


de verde y flores de plata. 
Y el Zegri que con dos asnos 


de echar agua no se cansa, 
el otro disciplinante 

pintale rompiendo langas 
Hace Muga sus bunuelos, 
dice el otro: Aparta, aparta, 


que entra el valeroso Muga 
cuadrillero de unas canas. 
* * kK * 


Celebran chusmas moriscas 


vuestros cantos de cigarra 
hechos pobres mendigantes 
del Albaicin al Alhambra. 


and Almadan planting cab- 
bages, 

and [the poets] continue to 
praise them! 

Arbolan comes all day 

from digging five 
hectares 

for a handful of wheat 

and a copper penny with a hole 
in it; 

comes the other hoodlum 

and sends him out into the 
morning 

on a horse, and wearing a silken 
shirt 

all green with silver flowers. 

And Zegri, who with his two 
asses 

never stops carrying water, 

the other flagellant 

paints him shivering lances. 

Muza is making his crullers, 

the next one says: Stand back, 
stand back, 

the valiant Muza comes 


leader of the jousts. 
* * * * 


hundred 


Crowds of vulgar Moors are 
celebrated 

by your cicada songs, 

rendered poor beggars 

from Granada to the Alhambra. 


In fairness to truth it must be said that Pérez de Hita’s text of the 
Guerras civiles de Granada manages to undercut itself if we subject its 
two parts, so unlike one another, to a careful reading. The brave, 
gallant Moors of the first part become a clumsy, uncouth rabble now 
called in the second part by the pejorative name ‘‘morisma.’’ Ina sad 
and moving ceremony, its leader, Fernando de Valor (Abén Hu- 
meya), is crowned with no less than a tiara stolen from a Christian 
church off an image of the Virgin. Pérez de Hita leaves us in no 
doubt of the fact that the Moors themselves recognized that the 
death of their nation and their identity as a people was at hand: 
Abenchohar apostrophizes the Alpujarra rebels as ‘‘respected relics 
of the Moor and Granada nations’’ (Guerras, II, p. 14), and shares 
their sorrow at the usurpation of their arms, their clothing and 
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jewels, and their ‘‘sweet tongue’’ (zbzd.). Naturally, these humiliat- 
ed Moors can no longer fight as before with scimitars and daggers. 
Their dazzling weapons and their gems have become “‘pots and 
pans, sieves and colanders, kneading boards, reels, . . . cowbells, 
roasting spits. . .”’ (zbid.). Pérez de Hita does not paint the prosaic 
life of the rebellion in bright colors, but rather portrays the new tac- 
tics of warfare with candor: the desperate Moors throw rocks down 
the mountain at the Christian army, and time and time again must 
rely on espionage and betrayal. In general, the fight is fought with 
gunpowder, and without individual glory. Nor is the Christian army 
untouched by the artistic inversion to which the pseudo-historian 
subjects his text: the Marquise of Mondéjar calls his soldiers ‘““hens’’ 
and even Pérez de Hita must confess to having allowed himself petty 
plundering in the sacking of Moorish cities and hamlets. There is no 
doubt that Pérez de Hita has turned the delicate garments of Grana- 
dian fantasy in the first part of the Guerras inside-out. In doing so, 
he loses stature as an artist, but gains immeasurably as a historian. 

But let us return to the case of aljamiado literature. In spite of what 
we have been seeing in these pages, the clandestine texts did not al- 
ways so flagrantly contradict the Castilian heroic novellas. I have 
said, as a considerable number of recent critics also say, that one of 
the ‘‘secret’’ intentions of ‘‘Moorophile’”’ literature was to foster re- 
ligious tolerance and to support the social rehabilitation of the 
Moors. To our surprise, however, and in spite of the fierce comba- 
tiveness which Louis Condaillac quite rightly perceives in the sub- 
versive authors and which I myself have commented on here, these 
aljamiado authors sometimes are ‘‘guilty’’ of a defense of those same 
pacificistic ideas, unfortunately impracticable in the Renaissance 
Spain they were given to live in. 

Let us look first at the issue of peaceful coexistence. Pérez de Hita 
extols it to the skies: the Moor Muga and the teacher don Rodrigo 
Téllez Girén, after a hand-to-hand battle which is suddenly inter- 
rupted, decide to make their peace with each other, and they swear 
eternal friendship. Their difference in religion appears to present no 
obstacle. The Abencerrajes follow suit: in the Guerras civiles, the fa- 
mily is famed for its love of the Christians, to such a degree that the 
Abencerrajes even take Christians food in prison. One particular 
scene in the Abencerrajes exemplifies this camaraderie between Chris- 
tians and Moors: once the valiant Abindarrdez is defeated, Rodrigo 
de Narvaez and the Moor exchange words in praise of their mutual 
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virtues and efforts. It would almost appear that the Christian knight 
takes the Abencerraje prisoner because of the pressures of a 
historico-social structure and tradition. The end of the work is an act 
of faith in the art of coexistence: Narvaez himself intercedes with his 
friend the King of Granada in a plea for Jarifa and Abindarraez. 
The Moorish king, Jarifa’s father, in turn insists on returning to 
Narvaez his lost ransom, and pleads that the freed Abencerraje and 
the Spanish knight remain friends forever, ‘‘though their laws be 
distinct’’ (Abencerraje, p. 80). Of course H.A. Deferrari*? reminds 
us that there are many reports that Moors and Christians main- 
tained friendly relations on the borders of Granada, and even that 
the Christians imitated their Moorish opponents’ ways of fighting 
and lavish clothing, but the “‘Moorophile’’ literature is so heavy- 
handed in this regard that one is continuously aware of its didactic 
purpose. 

The ‘‘ladino’’ Miguel de Luna merits special mention in this 
regard. He enthusiastically extols the paradigmatic tolerance of his 
fictional king, Iacob Almangor, who distributes alms indiscrimi- 
nately, to Christian, Moor, and Jew alike. The pseudo-historian 
describes, moreover, the eminently fair treaties reached with Cordo- 
va, Valencia, Toledo, and Granada, guaranteeing freedom of belief 
to the conquered Christians. And to top it all off, these pacts be- 
tween Christians and Muslims were scrupulously kept: all this, 
Marquez Villanueva tells us, ‘‘is in itself a tacit reproach’’ (‘‘La 
voluntad. . . ,’’ p. 366) to the unfortunate political intransigence of 
official Spain. But perhaps the apotheosis of the coexistence between 
Christians and Muslims yearned-for in the Verdadera historia occurs 
in the wedding between the Muslim Abdalaziz and the Gothic infan- 
ta Egilona: both the partners are free to follow their own religion, 
and one can imagine the pluralistic nation which their union might 
have given rise to.* 


39 The Sentimental Moor in Spanish Literature Before 1600, Philadelphia, 1927. 

#0 With the possible exception of Miguel de Luna, it is prudent to admit that 
one essential precondition to the tolerance recommended in the ‘‘Moorophile’’ 
literature is cultural, and especially religious, assimilation on the part of the Mus- 
lim. No matter how many indirect pleas for religious tolerance we find in the aljamz- 
ado literature, no author of this dissident literature defends cultural assimilation, 
which would imply the ultimate annihilation of the Moorish people in Spain. This 
does not mean that the fanaticized Moors were not already partly assimilated: these 
are hybrid texts, after all, in which the Arabic language and the Islamic religion 
had already begun to deteriorate, as anyone could easily see. (Cf our study 
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The aljamiado Moors, as we have seen, are much less eloquent in 
their expressions of hope for coexistence, because the historical cir- 
cumstances of which they were victim had rendered most of them 
fanatically anti-Christian. As Marquez Villanueva suggests (“‘Crip- 
tohistoria. . .’’), the crypto-Muslims who bothered to give their own 
points of view of the situation were, generally speaking, those who 
took an extreme position on the issue, and we almost never have a 
chance to hear the moderates. But the Young Man of Arévalo and 
his collaborator Baray de Reminyo offer a brilliant exception. Emi- 
nently compassionate authors, their works give instances of toler- 
ance all the more eloquent for having come from the pen of subver- 
sive writers. The most remarkable case may be found in the Breve 
compendio, written by the Young Man in collaboration with Reminyo 
in the first few decades of the sixteenth century.*! Reminfo de- 
scribes his deep friendship with the Carmelite friar Esteban Martel, 
who, like so many Christians, took the side of the Aragonese Moors 
at the time the edict requiring forced baptism went out against them. 
Reminyo and the friar sit at the same table, cry together, and the 
author declares that his friend never ceased arguing against the 
Christian authorities in behalf of the Moors. Reminyo visits his 
Christian brother as the friar lies dying, and even promises to per- 
form ‘‘obsequies’’ for him at the moment of his death (cf Harvey, 
‘“Un manuscrito. . . ,’’ pp. 69-70). 

But the case of Reminyo and Fray Esteban is in no way unique. 
The Young Man of Arévalo advises his fellow Muslims, with patent 
generosity, not to inflict harm upon Christians unless in case of 
absolute necessity: ‘‘Do thou no harm to the provisions of the 


‘*‘Crénica de la destruccién de un mundo. . .”’.) F. Marquez Villanueva is correct 
in noting that the cultural assimilation of the Spanish Moorish community follows 
a curious ascendant through the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. A careful 
reading of the aljamiado texts will support Marquez Villanueva’s contention, and 
in many cases it is possible to make a conjectural dating of the alamiado manuscripts 
on the basis of the deterioration of the Muslim religious ideas in them and of the 
Arabic they employ. By early in the seventeenth century, the relatively well- 
educated ‘‘exile of Tunis’’ was no longer writing his miscellaneous texts in aljamia- 
do, but instead using Castilian directly—and this, in spite of the fact that he had 
been living in North Africa for many years at the moment he wrote. Between this 
most Spanish admirer of Lope de Vega and the still-mudéjar Young Man of Arévalo 
(still actively writing in the first half of the sixteenth century) there is a wide gap 
indeed. 

41 Concerning the date of the writing of this text, cf. L. Lépez-Baralt and M.T. 
Narvaez, ‘‘Estudio. . .’’. 
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Christians save it be vengeance of the king’’ (Tafgira, fol. 413v; in 
Narvaez, ‘‘Preceptos... ,’’ p. 12). Authentic though belated ‘‘mude- 
jar,’ the Young Man lives with Jews in an attitude of easy 
camaraderie; the Jews, like the Muslims, were the victims of the In- 
quisitorial authorities of the times. In his Tafgzra, the young itinerant 
describes the visits he pays a Jewish friend in Toledo. The Jew—or, 
better, the crypto-Jew—shares his books with the Young Man, and 
assures him that he is a great friend of the Muslims, for among them 
‘‘he found comfort for his sorrows’’ (fol. 293r, in Narvaez, En defen- 
sa... , p. 151). 

The ‘‘Moorophile’’ texts also propose, between the lines, the end 
of social discrimination against the Moors and their descendants: 
this measure would help integrate that group into the society with 
dignity; it was a society they served and which in many cases they 
actually identified with. Maria Soledad Carrasco suggests that Pérez 
de Hita’s text coincided chronologically and ideologically with the 
leaden books of the Sacromonte, whose purpose seems to have been 
to present the Granadian Moors as the oldest ‘‘Christians’’ of 
Spain, and to reduce to a minimum the theological differences be- 
tween Christians and Muslims. Although Pérez de Hita does not so 
brazenly distort history, he does implicitly, like the leaden books, 
make us see the contradiction of denying social privileges to his 
idealized characters (The Moorish. . . , p. 120). 

As always, Miguel de Luna is the most transparent of all 
‘*Moorophile’’ authors, and his defense of the social dignity of the 
descendants of the illustrious Arabs is almost embarrassing. We 
should not forget that this translator for Philip II must have been one 
of the persons responsible for the counterfeiting of the leaden tablets 
of Sacromonte. His Verdadera historia over and over again echoes the 
oblique defense of Moorish prestige which is implied in those leaden 
books: we remember that Mahometo Adbalaziz granted titles of no- 
bility to all those who fought in the war against the eleventh-century 
taifa rebel Abenhimg. The Moors of the sixteenth century—Luna 
tells us between the lines—are, therefore, of a nobility much older 
than that of many of the Christians who despise and oppress them. 
What Luna, and so many other ‘‘Moorophile’’ authors, preached, 
when all is said and done, was the social equality of the Moor (ren- 
dered appropriately prestigious) vis-a-vis his Christian compatriot. 
Our pseudo-historian launches thinly-veiled but nonetheless ter- 
rible invective against the Christian authorities when he boastfully 
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declares that his fictitious but scrupulously just king Abilualit 
Miramamolin Almancor, under whose leadership the conquest of 
the Peninsula was carried out, 


paid no mind to blood, nor much less to high lineage, because if there 
were a single man of middling condition, and who had valor to rule 
and govern, he would give that man the best position, and set him in 
charge of his counsels. And if there were a man of high lineage, and 
who had no valor, he would not hold him in any regard whatsoever, 
nor call upon him in any way (Verdadera history. . . , II, fol. 1r, in 
Marquez Villanueva, ‘“‘La voluntad. . . ,’’ p. 374). 


We should all remember, moreover, the most famous social defense 
of the Moors in the genre: the defense found in the Marcos de Obregon, 
by Vicente Espinel. The Spanish corsair who 1s carrying Marcos to 
Turkey confesses to him that he has become a subject of the Turk 
because ‘‘it greatly pained me. . . not to be received with the digni- 
ties and offices of a magistrate or with high honors, and to see that 
such infamy was to last forever, and that to undo this base injury it 
was not enough to possess the outward and inward works of a 
Christian.’’** Miguel Herrero (Ideas de los espanoles del siglo XVII, 
Madrid: Gredos, 1966) is correct to note that in this passage one can 
hear, and virtually unrefuted, a criticism of the laws governing the 
cleanness of blood. (Although for reasons of brevity and concision 
we cannot pause to consider this issue, we should recall that both 
Cervantes and Lope de Vega published sly defenses in favor of the 
social dignity of the Moor.) 

Let us look at what the aljamiado texts have to say in this regard. 
A very suggestive passage in the Tafcira allows us to see that a desire 
for social equality and a rejection of the privileges of class, issues 
which were of such central concern to the authors of ‘‘Moorophile’’ 
literature, were not at all alien to the clandestine literature. Un- 
doubtedly the majority of sixteenth-century Moors were poor 
(though there are occasional cases of rich noblemen such as Banegas 
and Sarmiento): the suggestion of social equality among them, as 
the Young Man of Arévalo does in fact suggest, should not overly 
surprise us. In fact, one immediately sees that the words of the 
Young Man echo those of Miguel de Luna, Pérez de Hita, and 
Vicente Espinel. He tells us in the Tafgira that Jews sometimes 


42 Vida del escudero Marcos de Obregén, Madrid: Castalia, 1972, p. 306. 
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married freed slaves after a ceremony in which their fingernails and 
hair were cut and intermixed. The Muslims, too, he says, married 
slaves, except that they did so out of a high sense of social equality: 
‘‘If the Muslims were of this custom, it was for another path more 
just and fair, because the Muslims are not some more payers of taxes 
than others; in things of the law, and in taxes, all are equal. . .”’ 
(fol. 413v, in Narvaez, ‘‘Preceptos... ,’’.p. 11). The Young Man of 
Arévalo, like the ‘‘Moorophile”’ authors, has a dream: all men and 
women are equal in the eyes of God. 

Another aspect in which the aljamiado literature would appear to 
corroborate the ‘‘Moorophile”’ genre is in the description of the de- 
ceptive tactics used by the Moorish characters in order to survive in 
the closed Christian society of the Austrias. All subject peoples, of 
course, have recourse to feigning and pretense when they find their 
identities threatened. The portrait of the “‘crafty’’ or ‘‘cunning’’ 
Moor is as old as Spanish literature, and not limited to 
‘*Moorophile’’ literature at all. To see this, one has but to recall the 
magnificently correct and even courtly, but in the last analysis enig- 
matic, Abengalbén, who after his protests of fealty to the Cid com- 
ments that he is obliged to loyalty: ‘‘spite of how ill we wish him [the 
Cid], —no way can we harm him/ in peace or in war —he will have 
his share of what we possess/ I considered him stupid —who cannot 
understand this truth’’ (Poema del Cid).*7 We should not be sur- 
prised, then, that the term ‘‘adino,’’ meaning first the ‘‘Latinized’’ 
Moors who served as interpreters (and almost certainly as spies), has 
come to mean “‘tricky, crafty, artful, cunning.’’ Time and time 
again in the Quixote the reader hears complaints about the tricks and 
wiles of the Moor Cid Hamete Benengeli, the purported author of 
the text, and King John even has to plead with Abendmar, in the 
famous romance that bears his name, not to lie: ‘‘the Moor born in 
such a sign / should not speak lies.’’ 

In the Moorish heroic romance, the most remarkable incident of 
deceitful behavior on the part of the Moorish protagonists surely oc- 
curs with Daraja and Ozmin. The couple must defend their love by 
throwing a heavy veil of pretense over themselves and it, and this 
veil they must keep up in the midst of the chivalric yet hostile at- 
mosphere of a mansion filled with Christian nobles. Ozmin pretends 


#3 Abengalbén is subject to a treaty of peace (or non-aggression) with El Cid: 
in exchange for taxes, the Moors could enjoy peace and practice their religion. 
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to be a gardener so that he can secretly speak with his beloved in the 
garden. When they are repeatedly surprised speaking Arabic to each 
other (and rarely was this language so often spoken in the 
‘‘Moorophile’’ romance), the lovers make up unlikely stories to 
justify their conduct. Nor had anyone had ever lied so brazenly in 
the ‘‘Moorophile’’ novellas, where Moorish characters generally 
pride themselves on their honesty: Daraja “‘confesses’’ that the 
gardener is in reality Ambrosio, the young son of peasants (and, 
therefore, ‘‘old Christians’’), and that he is acting as the go-between 
or courier between herself and her purported Arab fiancé far away 
in her native land. Daraja, held prisoner by the Christians in the 
mansion, says that she derives great comfort from conversing with 
her old servant, and that that is why they have been so often sur- 
prised speaking Arabic to each other. When Alonso, later, sees how 
smartly this ‘‘Ambrosio’’ sits his steed, and takes note of his courtly 
manners, he immediately, and quite rightly, suspects that ‘‘Ambro- 
sio’’ is a disguised nobleman. Confronted with these suspicions, 
Ozmin ‘‘confesses’’ his true identity: he is the nobleman Jaime 
Vives, of Zaragoza. He was taken prisoner by the Moors, who sold 
him to a renegade, who in turn sold him to one Zegri, who had a 
son named Ozmin, a young man engaged to the beautiful Daraja. 
‘“Jaime Vives’’ shares another false ‘‘secret’’ with don Alonso: he 
is in love with Dona Elvira, Rodrigo’s sister. There is a good deal 
of stage machinery that has to be gotten through, and plot to be dis- 
entangled, before we can at last rediscover the true identities of the 
Moors Ozmin and Daraja. (And in fact this is a marvelous allegory 
of the tormented identities of the last Arabs in Spain.) 

Maria Soledad Carrasco (El moro. . . , p. 70) lucidly points out 
that the relationship between these Moorish characters and their 
Christian captors is less ennobled than that between Abindarraez 
and Rodrigo de Narvaez: the Abencerraje heroically returns to put 
himself into the Christian’s power, as we recall, after three days. But 
Abindarrdez is a case of exceptional fidelity even in the context of 
literary ‘‘Moorophilia.’’ His honesty and sincerity is so extreme 
that the initiated reader of these labyrinthine Renaissance texts may 
be led to suspect, somewhat skeptically, that this is a character creat- 
ed ad hoc in order to lend extraliterary Moors a degree of prestige. 
Which, of course, they greatly needed: Renaissance Spain was filled 
with their fame as liars and tricksters, and men of fantastical ideas, 
as Cervantes half-jokingly, half-seriously noted. 
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We should not forget, too, that literary ‘‘Moorophilia,’’ if we ac- 
cept the idea that it was indeed a literature of dissent, would have 
been a phenomenon of artistic and human double-talk on an im- 
mense scale. It was not just the Moorish characters peopling these 
picturesque and romantic novellas that gave witness to the obligato- 
ry doubleness of identity Moors were required to maintain —it was 
the authors, too, who had to write under the sword of censorship, 
and between the lines. We recall how Miguel de Luna had to divide 
his loyalties: between Philip II on the one side, and the dangerous 
pro-Moorish counterfeiting of the leaden books of Sacromonte and 
the Verdadera historia on the other. 

Aljamiado literature, though, perhaps because it was a clandestine 
literature aimed at Moors who were sympathizers in the ‘‘Moorish 
cause,’’ generally lacks that understandable literary ‘‘hypocrisy’’ 
shown by its Spanish-language counterpart. Yet even there we have 
seen many examples of this ‘‘cunning’’ behavior in the hybrid texts 
of the crypto-Muslim community. 

Subterfuge and dissimulation are, of course, standard resources 
for any subjugated people, but in the case of the last Muslims of 
Spain, these tactics are employed for easily identifiable cultural rea- 
sons, as well. ‘he Koran elevates deceitful (or, better, deceptive and 
misleading) behavior to the realms of revelation when it states that 
Muslims may pretend to practice the religion of their enemy if they 
are forced to, so long as they continue to venerate the religion of the 
Prophet in their heart. This practice is designated tagiyya, and the 
Spanish Moors often resorted to it during their last years on their 
native soil. Fr Longas and Mercedes Garcia Arenal have reported 
on a text which is very important in this regard: the response of the 
mufti of Oran to certain questions put him by an Andalusian Moor 
on May 3, 1563.4* In the mufti’s fatwa or legal opinion, he urges 
the crypto-Muslims to bear up under their trials and to carry on as 
titular Christians, basing his arguments on the deceptive practice of 
taqiyya. 

Another eloquent example of this doubleness (not to say duplicity) 
is found in an aljamiado manuscript in the Bibliothéque National in 
Paris. The anonymous author of the manuscript is describing the 
itinerary to be taken by Moors who wish to flee Spain and go to 


#4 See M. Garcia Arenal, op.cit., pp. 43-45, and Pedro Longas, Vida religiosa de 
los moriscos, Madrid: Ibérica, 1915. 
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Barbary.* They are to go by way of Venice, and when they come 
to Jaca [a city in Aragon], they will be questioned as to the purpose 
of their voyage, and they are to dissemble, saying that they are going 
to France to flee their debtors. When they reach France, by way of 
Oleron, the tagtyya will truly come into play: here, the anonymous 
author advises them, they must declare that the purpose of their 
voyage is a pilgrimage to the sanctuary of the Virgin of Loreto. This 
clandestine ‘‘pilgrimage’’ will then continue: in Lyons the voyagers 
are to ask the way to Milan, saying that they are going ‘‘to visit the 
Lord St Marcos of Venecia’’ (fol. 38v). Almost certainly, these ‘‘pil- 
grims’’ would have traveled in feigning pilgrim dress, staffs in hand, 
exactly like those wanderers in the company of whom Ricote secretly 
returned to his forebears’ land in the Quzxote. 

The Young Man of Arévalo reveals an interesting personality 
trait of his own when he describes an experiment (a “‘survey,’’ 
Harvey calls it) he performs on the sacrament of the confession. 
Marfa Teresa Narvaez states that the young crypto-Muslim is aware 
that he is going ‘‘a bit overboard’’ in deception when he pretends 
to be a devout Christian and confesses the same sin to several differ- 
ent priests. The interesting point to him is that each priest prescribes 
a different penance: 


It occurred to me in Jaén, in order to test this, to try three Christian 
[priests] in one day, and on one single sin, and each one of them gave 
me his own sort of absolution. The wise men of the Moors (‘alimes) 
give the penance to the measure of the sin, according to its gravity (in 
Harvey, ‘‘El Mancebo... ,’’ p. 29). 


It is not hard to imagine that the Young Man of Arévalo’s entire life 
would have passed in one long act of tagzyya. His mother, as the 
author himself confesses, was ‘‘a Christian twenty-five years’’ 
(cf. Harvey, ‘‘Un manuscrito,’’ p. 70). From the specific number of 
years given, and from the Muslim son she bore and raised, one is 
led to suspect that the Young Man’s mother must have ended her 
days a renegade. It is also fascinating to speculate on what these 
clandestine texts tell us from ‘‘between the lines’’ about the 


45 Cf Mercedes Sanchez Alvarez, El manuscrito misceldneo 774 de la Biblioteca Na- 
cional de Paris, Madrid: CLEAM, Gredos, 1982, and L. Lépez-Baralt and Awilda 
Irizarry, ‘‘Dos itinerarios moriscos clandestinos: el ms. 774 de la Bibl. . . y el ms. 
T-16 de la Biblioteca de la Real Academia de la Historia,’’ Homenaje a Alvaro Galmés 
de Fuentes, Madrid: Gredos, pp. 547-582. 
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religious life of sixteenth-century Spain. The Young Man of Arévalo 
was a “‘scholar’’ who knew, though none too well, his Greek and La- 
tin. He must have received his formal education from priests 
(perhaps even in a monastery), possibly during the time his mother 
was still Christian. Who knows but that our mysterious young man 
received simultaneous instruction in both religions. What is certain 
is that in spite of the obvious Christianization of some passages in 
the Tafgira and of the ingenuousness of some of his Islamic 
knowledge, this hybrid creature made an emotional commitment to 
the religion and culture of his elders, and that he dedicated his life 
in the underground to the task of rescuing and saving it. 

The Young Man’s experiment with the Christian confessors, in- 
genious though a bit crude, must have been repeated more than 
once among the pathetic “‘theologists’’ of sixteenth-century crypto- 
Muslim Spain. Juan Alfonso Aragonés would appear to allude to 
some such test in his romance: an enigmatic gentleman eats, as we 
have seen, nothing but communion wafers, in order to discover 
whether they would be defecated or not. Naturally, he ‘‘renders his 
census to the privy,’’ and Islam would appear to emerge unscathed 
from Christian claims to the divine presence in bread. But in this 
case the most important thing to note is the disguise and pretense 
that carries the false Christians to the altar or confessional so that 
they can carry out their curious experiments. 

Many additional coincidences link the two Moorish literatures of 
the Spanish Renaissance. In fact, one can feel a kind of dialogue be- 
tween the ‘‘Moorophile’’ texts and their aljamiado counterparts 
when they refer to the aljofor, or prophecy. In the previous chapter 
and elsewhere, *° I have discussed these Moorish predictions, the al- 
Jjofores, which almost invariably foretold the ultimate triumph of 
Islam over the forces of Christianity. When they did not, they 
nonetheless offered a Koranic interpretation of the historical misfor- 
tunes of the oppressed people: the calamities had come upon the peo- 
ple of Al-Andalus because they had disobeyed the religion of their 
fathers. In both cases, the Moors spoke pro domo sua, and their 
prophecies were not only condemned by the authorities, but also 


#6 Cf my essays ‘Cronica. . .’’; ‘‘Las problematicas ‘profecias’ de San Isidoro 
de Sevilla y de Ali Ibnu Yebir Alferesiyo en torno al Islam espanol del siglo XVI: 
tres aljofores del ms. 774 de la Bibl. ’ (Arabic version in the Revue d’Historre 
Maghrebine, XXI-XXII (1981), pp. 50-61, and, in Spanish, in HR, LII (1984), 
pp. 41-57). 
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answered by prophecies favoring the Christians. Let us look at just 
one example of the apocalyptic fervor of a typical Moorish aljofor, 
attributed to Mohammed himself: 


‘‘Sovereign God will take pity upon them [the Moors] with his mercy, 
and turn once again upon them his merciful face, and look upon them 
with eyes of clemency, pity, and compassion; and this shall be when 
the venom of their enemies burns fiercest within them, when many of 
them shall be burned with burning fire, both women and men, and 
children of tender age, and agéd men and women as well, and when 
they are taken out and banished from their homes and villages; at this 
season the angels in heaven shall rise up with a great cry, and all with 
a great rush shall come before the reverence of God, and say: ‘Oh our 
God! those of the family of thy friend and messenger Mohammed, 
they are burning in the fire, and thou art the powerful avenger,’ and 
at this, God the powerful shall send down those who shall help them, 
and shall take them up out of this most terrible evil and punishment.’’ 
And at this Alf, who [was] full of grace, wept, and all that were there 
wept with him. And he said: ‘‘What year shall God send this succor, 
and what year shall he comfort these afflicted hearts?’’ To which [Mo- 
hammed] replied in the following manner: ‘‘Oh Alf! this shall come 
about in the island of Andalusia, when the year shall begin in it on the 
sabbath day; and the sign which shall open this is that God shall send 
a cloud of angels, and in it shall appear two birds bearing an especial 
sign, and one of these shall be the angel Gabriel, and the other the 
angel Michael, and it shall be the origin of the rest of the birds of the 
lands of the parrot, and these birds shall announce the coming of the 
kings of the Levant [the rising sun, the East] and the setting sun [the 
West] to aid this island of Andalusia, and the sign of this shall be that 
they first shall attack the first to come from the West. And if these birds 
talked, they would announce that where they spoke there shall be a 
great noise of war in the West, and all shall be seized with great fear 
and confusion. There shall be great uproar and commotion between 
the law of the Moors and the law of the Christians, and all the world 
shall turn to the law of the Moors [to Islam, i.e.]; but this shall be after 
great distress. This year there shall be many clouds, little water, the 
trees shall bear much fruit, the harvests of bread shall be more abun- 
dant in the cold mountains than on the coasts, and the bees shall swell 
their hives in this blesséd year’’ (in Garcia Arenal, Los moriscos. . . , 


p. 61-2). 


Of all the ‘‘Moorophile’’ authors, it is without a doubt Miguel de 
Luna who most bends this genre of pseudo-prophecy to his own pur- 
poses; as the author and ‘“‘translator’’ of the leaden books he must 
have known the genre as few others did. In the preface he wrote to 
Miguel de Luna’s book, Juan de Faria, lawyer and court reporter 
of the Royal Chancery Court of Granada, also alludes to Luna’s 
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work as interpreter of the prophecies of John the Evangelist and San 
Cecilio that were found in an old storeroom of the mosque recently 
converted into the bell-tower of the Cathedral, the Tower of Turpin. 
If we did not already know it from the studies of Dario Cabanellas, 
a careful reading of the Verdadera historta would give us cause to sus- 
pect that Luna was the co-author of these religious counterfeits. This 
pseudo-historian invariably ‘‘abuses’’ the genre, making his Moor- 
ish brethren the invariable beneficiaries of the prophecies. (And 
there is another tell-tale characteristic of these prophecies: the text’s 
‘“predictions’’ give evidence of Luna’s wide reading of chivalric 
romances and other allegorical genres of the period.) The history of 
Spain prior to the “‘glorious’’ Muslim conquest was written, Luna 
tells us, on a stone eleven cubits long by six cubits wide, and was 
translated by the author, and was read by Abulcacim Tarif Abenta- 
rique personally. The story was written in Chaldean, and the Mus- 
lims, like the Christian authorities upon the Tower of Turpin ‘‘dis- 
covery’’ and that of the leaden books of Sacromonte, brought 
several wise men together in order to decipher it. 

Luna attempts to pass off another aljofor as historical, as well; this 
one dignifies his fallen people quite remarkably. King Rodrigo 
enters an enchanted tower filled with wondrous and portentous 
things, and there he discovers to his dismay a prophecy about the 
loss of Spain. The Moorish author goes into great detail: in the tow- 
er there is a bronze statue which bangs a mallet incessantly and on 
whose left side is hung a canvas on which are written the words: ‘‘By 
foreign nations thou shalt be dispossessed, and thy people illy 
punished.’’ On its back, the statue carries an even more eloquent 
sign: ‘‘I call upon Arabs.’’ ‘The king calls wise men together so that 
they can decipher the message, which for a reader contemporary to 
Luna would have been doubly encoded: it was written that the Mus- 
lims were to conquer the Christians of the Peninsula. Would the wily 
Moor have wanted to extend his prophecy to the epoch of the Kings 
Philip? Knowing Luna’s many duplicities, this hypothesis would 
not appear altogether unreasonable, and even less so in the light of 
another aljofor so similar that it would seem to have been appropriat- 
ed from some sixteenth-century aljamiado text. This prophecy, with 
which a woman called ‘‘la Cabezuda’’ [‘‘the Big-Headed’’] greeted 
the invader Tarif, must have sounded very familiar indeed to the 
translator’s secret Islamic brothers: 
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This woman, prostrate before him upon the ground, with great praise 
and flattery said to him in this manner, in the Spanish language: My 
lord, I was born in these kingdoms of Spain, I am called by my name 
the Big-Headed, and more than sixty years ago that I can recall, being 
then a girl of very few years, I heard my father read, the two of us 
being late one night before the fire, a Prediction, which said, that this 
land should be lost by our Christians, and that it should be conquered 
by the Moors: it said more, this Prediction, that the Captain who was 
to be victorious should be very brave and strong, and as a sign of his 
knowledge, he was to have a hairy mole, as large as a garbanzo, and 
that this mole was to be upon his right shoulder, and that on this same 
right side he was to have his right hand longer than his left, and so 
much longer, that with the palm of his hand he might cover his knee 
without bending his body by the leg of that side. This Prediction had 
been spoken by a most saintly Religious man, which we Christians 
hold among ourselves in great esteem and veneration. . . (Verdadera 
historia... , p. 52). 


As might be expected, the Arab conqueror fit these ‘‘prophetic’’ 
signs toa T. 

Given Miguel de Luna’s obviously pro-Moorish treatment of the 
aljofor genre, the prediction that Cervantes puts in the mouth of a 
character in Persiles y Sigismunda, a Valencian Moor named Jarife, 
becomes most uncomfortable. It is true that Cervantes seems to give 
somewhat special treatment to these Valencian Moors, who were 
not so easily assimilated as the Christianized Moors of La Mancha 
like Ricote.*’ Yet it is difficult to conceive that any Moor would beg 
for his own destruction, or the destruction of his people, as Jarife 
does in the Cervantean aljofor. But one thing is very clear: the author 
of the Quixote was acquainted, probably at first-hand, with the aljofor 
genre in its aljamiado incarnation. It is important to note that Jarife’s 
aljofor appears to have been cribbed directly from one of those texts, 
even more than from the text of Miguel de Luna, except that Cer- 
vantes subverts the genre of the Moorish prophecy when he directs 
it, with no mitigation, against the cultural and human integrity of 
the Valencian Moors themselves:*® 


Alas, then faid Charife, and when fhall it come to paffe that mine eyes 
may behold this land freed from thefe thornes and bufhes which 
oppreffe it? When will that time come, wherein according to the 


>> 


47 See F. Marquez Villanueva, ‘‘El morisco Ricote. . . 
48 See also the comments of M.S. Carasco on the prophecies of Ginés Pérez de 
Hita in The Moorish. . . , p. 83. 
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prediction of a great Aftrologian my grandfather, Spaine fhall bee 
wholly Chriftian, it being the onely corner of the world, where the 
Catholike Religion (at leaft in outward appearance) is beft obferved? 
I, Gentlemen, am a Moore, which I would to God I could deny: but 
yet I relinquifh not therefore to be a Chriftian. . . ; and my truft is in 
Him, that my grandfathers Prophecie fhall not be in vaine. Hee fore- 
told as I faid, that about this time fhould raigne in Spaine a Prince of 
the houfe of Auftria, whofe valiant courage fhould refolue vpon the 
difficultie to driue away the Moores, like him that pluckes the ferpent 
out of his bofome before hee gnaw his intrailes; which feparateth the 
darnell from the corne, and plucketh vp the weedes from the good 


feedes.... 
O generous Prince, inuincible King, purge this kingdome of 
Spaine, and root out from thence this accurfed generation. . . . that 


thefe feas may bee full of gallies laden with the vnneceffary burthen 
of this Agarene of-fpring; and that thefe wicked herbes, which hinder 
the plenty and increafe of Chriftian fruitfulneffe, may bee throwne 
vpon contrary fhores[!] (Persiles, III, XI)** 


Let us pause, last, to look at a coincidence which, in spite of its more 
modest scope, demonstrates to us once again the mutual acquain- 
tance, if it might be called that, of the two literatures. The descrip- 
tion of Andalusia becomes, as we know, a virtual cliché in Spanish 
Renaissance letters. Their predecessor in one sense the famed eulo- 
gy to Spain by King Alfonso the Wise, praises were constantly sung 
to the fertile lands of the south by such men as Luis del Marmol 
Carvajal, Diego Hurtado de Mendoza, Francisco de Zafra, Pérez de 
Hita, and others.°° All these (highly rhetorical) texts are undoubt- 
edly related, but the closest relations seem to be between those of the 
Young Man of Arévalo and Miguel de Luna. Luna, who has a deep 


49 Miguel de Cervantes, Los trabajos de Persiles y Sigismunda, translated as: The 
Travels of Perstles and Sigismunda: A Northern History. [The title page of this edition 
reads as follows: ‘‘VVherein, amongft the variable Fortunes of the Prince of Thule, 
and this Princeffe of Frifland, are [illegible], Witty Difcourfes, Morall [illegible] and 
Delightfull. The firft Copie, beeing written in Spanifh; tranflated afterward into 
French, and now, laft, into Englifh. LONDON, Printed by H.L. for M. L. and [illegi- 
ble] be fold at the figne of the Bifhops head, in Pauls Church-yard. 1619.’’ This is 
a remarkably good translation of this book ‘‘first written in Spanish, translated af- 
terward into French,’’ and then into English, and whereas for almost all other texts 
we [the translator] have had to render our own translations, we have considered 
ourselves fortunate to have been lent a microfiche-to-Xerox photocopy of the 
Library of Congress text of this translation by Prof. Joan McMurray of the Univer- 
sity of Puerto Rico. |] 

°0 For a more complete comparative study of these conventional descriptions of 
Andalusia, cf, M.T. Narvaez, En defensa. . . . 
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antipathy for the northern part of the Peninsula, is quite heavy- 
handed in his description of the beauties of Andalusia, in southern 
Spain. It is to Andalusia that the governor Muca refers when he 
renders account of his new province to Miramamolin Almancor; 


this island has a great amount of bread, wine, and oil, enough to main- 
tain it well, and rather too much than too little: there is produced there 
a very fine silk, and much flax for linen, of which the inhabitants there 
make very fine linen in abundance: they have many mines of silver, 
copper, lead, iron, and mercury, except gold, of which none came to 
my notice. . . (Verdadera historia. .. , p. 106). 


The Young Man of Arévalo, a Castilian and therefore ‘‘foreign’’ to 
these southern parts, is, however, equally generous in his praise of 
Andalusia. He must, then, be repeating an obligatory literary topos. 
We might almost think it was Luna writing, instead of the Young 
Man, were it not that the young scholar declares he found gold in 
Andalusia: 


I myself passed through all of Andalucia, where I took not one step 
that my soul was not comforted by looking upon a land so sweet and 
delightful, moderate in all seasons, very fertile throughout all its 
length and breadth, and filled with pleasant habitations and villages, 
supplied with bread and oil and many rivers of sweet water and the 
land supplied with a great amount of silk and gold, more gold and sil- 
ver than all of Spain together. . . (Tafgzra, fol. 292r-293v). 


Other aljamiado texts are even more ambitious than the Tafcira, and 
declare in praise of the south of Spain that Andalusia is located ex- 
actly beneath ‘‘aljanna,’’ or paradise. ‘‘Moorophile’’ literature 
never, of course, went to such extremes.”! 


51 Another curious coincidence between the ‘‘Moorophile’’ author Pérez de 
Hita and the Young Man of Arévalo occurs at the level of the genesis of their respec- 
tive works. Both use direct interviews to gather their ‘‘historical’’ material. In 
1585, Pérez de Hita visited Villanueva de Alcardete, where the Moors of Vélez 
Rubio had been deported, and there conversed with Fernando de Figueroa (*‘El 
Tuzani’’), who told him of his part in the Alpujarras uprising and his tragic ex- 
perience of finding his bride-to-be dead inside an overrun and sacked city. (Even 
Calderén de la Barca was to poeticize the heartrending tragedy of Pérez de Hita’s 
interlocutor.) Marfa Soledad Carrasco adds: ‘‘Ginés also interviewed many other 
moriscos, who found in him a sympathetic listener’’ (The Moorish. . . , p. 76). The 
Young Man of Arévalo, for his part, wandered incessantly across Spain, on what 
today we might call a ‘‘fact-finding tour.’’ The many interviews he conducted with 
the survivors of the fall of Granada and with other crypto-Muslims show us his 
desperate attempt to know at first hand the collapse of Spanish Islam. The inter- 
viewed Moors offered the Young Man lodging, food and other provisions, books, 
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And with that we end our examination of the two ‘‘Moorish’’ 
literatures of Renaissance Spain. We have seen that in most 
cases, the picturesqueness of the officially-sanctioned literature is 
dramatically undermined or subverted by the often angry texts writ- 
ten by crypto-Muslims in the underground. The contradictions 
between the two schools of literature do not seem unmotivated: 
‘‘Moorophile’’ literature is a kind of collective literary ‘‘wishful 
thinking,’’ whose efforts to rewrite or rearrange history are made 
even more obvious in the light of the tribulations of the real-life 
Moors who allow themselves to narrate their experiences candidly 
in their aljamiado texts. Therefore, the more these two literatures 
contradict each other, the more they complement each other: they 
both, each in its own way, attempt to come to the aid of the op- 
pressed people. ‘This would seem amply corroborated by the defense 
of coexistence and the condemnation of social alienation which we 
have seen even in the subversive aljamiado literature. (And one must 
not forget, either, the numerous other parallels that may be found 
between Castilian Moorish and aljamiado literature.) A ‘‘double’’ 
reading of the two Peninsular Moorish literatures helps us begin to 
see in how many ways and with what great and impassioned insis- 
tence Spanish literature reflected the process of cultural absorption 
of its last Muslim men and women of this ‘‘most beautiful Island’’ 
of Spain.°? 


money, jewels, and suggested that he should also visit other crypto-Muslims who 
might be able to tell him more about the still quite recent calamitous historical 
events. 

°2 After writing these pages, there came to my attention the fact that the ‘‘exile 
of Tunis,’’ a dissident Moor who became famous as a confessed crypto-Muslim in 
Philip II’s Spain, re-created an ‘‘escapist’’ literature a /a the Spanish romance in 
his ms. BAH S-2. In doing so, he usurped the cliché of the gallant, brave, yet false 
Moor of ‘‘Moorophile’’ literature. We can never know how much nostalgia and 
conflicting emotion he must have felt as he portrayed from his new home in Tunisia 
those impossible Zaides, Abenamares, and Darajas: the literary phenomenon, 
which perhaps supports Marquez Villanueva’s theory as to the fact that many 
“‘Moorophile’’ authors were either sympathizers of the Moorish cause or them- 
selves disguised Moors, appears to me so important that I have given it special at- 
tention in my essay ‘‘La angustia secreta del exilio: el testimonio de un morisco de 
Tuinez.’’ This essay is part of my third book, La literatura secreta de los uiltimos musul- 
manes de Espana, and has appeared, in an abbreviated version, in Hisp.Rev., LL 
(1987), pp. 41-57. Cf also in this regard my essay ‘‘El extrano caso de un morisco 
maur6filo,’’ in Homenaje a_ Juan Marichal, Madrid: Anthropos, 1990, pp. 171-183. 
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TOWARD A ‘‘MUDEJAR”’ READING OF 
JUAN GOYTISOLO’S MAKBARA 


Juan Goytisolo knows that an essential requirement for under- 
standing a work of art on its own terms is being aware of the tem- 
poral and spatial coordinates within which that work was born, and 
so he went to the souk in Marrakech to read the Archpriest of Hita. 
Goytisolo’s literary experiment—which immediately brings to mind 
Mikhail Bakhtin’s lucid reinterpretation of Rabelais in terms of the 
festive atmosphere of the public squares of Rabelais’ time!—has 
had significant consequences for Spanish literature. Thanks to his 
‘‘Bakhtinian’’ reading of Juan Ruiz, Goytisolo believed that he had 
at last come upon the legitimate artistic context for El libro de buen 
amor in the culturally complex and colorful atmosphere of the halca 
(the ss17 , agora or open plaza’), where the oral languages (the 
tongues, one might say) of fabulists and storytellers, of snake-oil sales- 
men (literally and figuratively), of hermits and other religious men 
mix and mingle. But this in sttu reading of El libro de buen amor (after 
the Quixote and the Celestina, the literary work most admired by 
Goytisolo) was only a prelude to something even more remarkable 
to come—the poem/novel Makbara.? 


1 Rabelais and His World, trans. Heléne Iswolsky, Cambridge, Mass: MIT 
Press, 1968. Goytisolo briefly quotes Bakhtin in his essay called ‘‘Vicisttudes del 
mudejarismo,’’ (Crénicas sarracinas, Barcelona: Ruedo Ibérico, 1982) and admits that 
his experience in the souk in Marrakech only makes him see 


suddenly the undeniable truth of Bakhtin’s observations on the festive world 
of Rabelais: ‘‘The public plaza constituted the point of convergence of all 
things not official, it somehow enjoyed the right of extraterritoriality in the 
world of official order and ideology, and the people always had the last word”’ 
(p. 93). 

2 The halca is in reality a loose circle (which is precisely the meaning of the 
word) made by the audience for the storyteller or other entertainer in the open area 
of the plaza. It is not a demarcated space at all, but the area created by the sound 
of the halaiqui’s voice within a wider, more open space. Here is the ‘‘summary’’ 
of ‘‘what it is’? given by Goytisolo in the English translation (cf. Note 3, below): 


an agora, a theatrical performance, a point of convergence: an open and plural 
space, a vast common of ideas 

(Lane, p. 242) 

3 Juan Goytisolo, Makbara, Barcelona: Seix Barral, 1980, cited in the text with 
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The series of rough drafts and notes that I began at the time, aimed 
at an eventual ‘‘Reading of the Archpriest of Hita in Xemaa-el- 


? 


Fna,’’* took a direction very different from the one I’d planned: es- 
Caping my primitive intentions, they little by little acquired a life of 
their own and gradually became the context of another book, or Jittle 
book, of buen amor: my novel or poem Makbara (‘‘Vicisttudes. . . ,”’ 
op.cit., p. 93). 


According to the author’s own confession, then, Makbara was con- 
ceived in the shadow of Xemaa-el-Fna, and under the aegis of Juan 
Ruiz, the Archpriest of Hita. But the closeness, both artistic and ge- 
ographical, of this new ‘‘librillo de buen amor’’ to the heterogene- 
ous and contradictory work of the Archpriest runs so deep that it 
deserves a more detailed study, and that will be precisely the pur- 
pose of these pages: to begin to measure the ‘‘mudejarismo’’ of 
Makbara, which is a book, like Juan Ruiz’s, remarkably enigmatic, 
and resistant to all our attempts at classification and at imposition 
of literary ‘‘rules.’’ 

Before beginning, however, a qualification is in order: Juan 
Goytisolo is not only the finest contemporary Spanish novelist, but 
also the best-read. We would emphasize this point because even 
when we insist upon the ‘‘mudejarism’’ of Makbara and its possible 
parallels with Juan Ruiz and the oral literature of Arab storytellers 
(or halaiquis), we must not be unaware of the many and varied liter- 
ary contexts in which this and other works by Goytisolo may be 
read. Goytisolo has been variously compared with Joyce, with 
Malcolm Lowry, with de Sade, with Valle Inclan, with Céline, with 
Nabokov, with Genet, with several Latin-American novelists, and 
even with Bunuel and Goya, and throughout these pages we will al- 
lude to that rich ‘‘contextuality’’ of Goytisolo’s fiction, and even 
add other authors very much on Goytisolo’s mind, such as Edward 
Said. The fact is, however, that much of Goytisolo’s contemporary 


a notation that the page number refers to the original. The English translation 
(Helen R. Lane, New York: Seaver Books [Grove Press], 1981) will generally be 
quoted, and without further comment than page number; only in cases where the 
exact words of the original Spanish is needed to support the argument of the essay 
will the two versions be quoted. 

* The ‘‘correct’’ transliteration for this place would be Jami a al-fana (or, as the 
English guidebooks sometimes have it, Djemaa-el-Fna), but Goytisolo transliterates 
the name into Moroccan Arabic as Xemaa-el-Fna. The English translator of the 
book, Helen R. Lane, following Goytisolo with only minimal ‘‘Englishizing,”’ 
writes it ‘“Xemaa-el-Fna.’’ We will follow Goytisolo’s transcription here. 
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reading has simply led him back to the most fundamental literary 
and human roots of Makbara: the stories of the halaiquis of the mar- 
ketplace, and the inescapably central Libro de buen amor. One way to 
say this might be that in large part the modern reading of Goytisolo 
has served to polish the lens through which the author has re-read 
and re-understood Juan Ruiz and the Arabs. Another might be that 
literary techniques such as the narrative breaks and the shifting 
voices of the nouveau roman, of Carlos Fuentes, Mario Vargas Llosa, 
and Jean Genet, have allowed the novelist to read the polyphonic 
structures of Juan Ruiz and the Aalaiquis of the halca appreciatively 
and with modern eyes. Likewise, the groundbreaking literary 
homosexuality of Genet or de Sade enables Goytisolo to find his 
bearings, artistically, in the episodes of equivocal sexuality told by 
the bards of popular Moroccan literature. One realizes, of course, 
that it was his reading of the Russian theorist Bakhtin that propelled 
Goytisolo into the marketplace of Xemaa-el-Fna for his re- 
encounter with Juan Ruiz. The ‘‘mudejarism’’ in Makbara that we 
are going to look at here is quite consciously adopted in Goytisolo: 
his own report of the genesis of the novel is quoted above; but there 
is more—one feels that this mudejarism is virtually instinctive in the 
author, that it is inescapable, born out of Goytisolo’s profound iden- 
tification with the Arab world, which he understands as few other 
Westerners do. It would seem in this regard that one might say the 
same things about Goytisolo’s Makbara that Goytisolo himself has 
said about the ‘‘mudejarism”’ of Juan Ruiz: ‘‘references to the work 
of authors of the stature of Abu Nuwas, Ibn Quzman, or Ibn Hazm 


are not so interesting. . . . lam not speaking of sources or possible 
influences, but rather about the living context. . .”’ (‘‘Viersi- 
tudes... ,’’ op.cit., p. 55). Indeed, there is a human and artistic 


closeness between Juan Ruiz, Juan Goytisolo, and the halaiquts of 
Marrakech which in our view must be taken into account in order 
fully to appreciate this second ‘‘libro de buen amor. ”’ 

In what follows, we will systematically examine several aspects of 
Goytisolo’s text: the structural, temporal, and spatial breaks, the in- 
stability of the characters, the orality of the narration and its rich 
hybrid and polyvalent language, the new literary manifestation of 
Goytisolo’s humor, and, last, the fertile internal contradictions of 
the ideological message proposed by the text (this last, so reminis- 
cent of Edward Said’s recent Orientalism). We will see that these liter- 
ary techniques and strategies connect with the ancient art of the 
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Archpriest of Hita and with the storytelling of the halaiquis of the 
public squares of Marrakech, and that they contribute to making 
Makbara a surprisingly ‘‘mudéjar’’ work. 


Structural discontinutties in the novel 


One notes the open structure of the novel before any other feature; 
this technique has been a part of Goytisolo’s armory since Senas de 
identidad.” The novelist himself has confessed as much to Julio 
Ortega: as in the Libro de buen amor, in Makbara ‘‘there is no unity 
of time, or place, or character.’’® Let us attempt to summarize, as 
best we (or perhaps anyone) can, the narrative episodes of the novel. 
A Moroccan emigrant, his ears gnawed away by rats, and the pos- 
sessor of an extraordinarily outsized male member, sows horror as 
he walks the streets of Paris. This grotesque ‘‘Tarik,’’’? who has 
‘““invaded’’ not some Visigoth Spain this time but the modern, high- 
ly civilized capital of France, uses the sewers of the archetypal 
modern city (sometimes apparently Paris, sometimes modern 
Pittsburgh) as his “‘winter lodgings.’’ In this subterranean laby- 
rinth, the pariah lives—literally—with the legions of rats who reign 
in the underground world and who, as though in some ‘‘saraband 
of greedy bear cubs round a hive full of honey,’’ masturbate him and 
then “‘lick up to the last drop’’ his semen. (This passage, masterfully 
written, is sure to go down in the history of Spanish literature as a 
classic a4 fa Quevedo or Valle Inclan.) The childhood of this African 
emigrant, or muhaxir, was one of poverty, wandering the streets of 
his native Morocco. His adolescence, too, was one of poverty and 
misery, spent in tanneries and the colonial garrisons of the Foreign 
Legion. He seems to have been able to escape his wretched life only 
by exercising his talents as a halaiqui in the ‘‘island of freedom’’ 
which the Marrakech marketplace represented for him. His path 
then crosses that of an enigmatic androgynous character, con- 


’ Using the theories of Umberto Eco, Matilde Albert has explored the open 
structure of Goytisolo’s latest novels (La creacién literaria de Juan Goytisolo, Barcelona: 
Planeta, 1977). 

6 “Entrevista a Juan Goytisolo,’’ in Juan sin tierra (Ensayos), Espinel/ Revista 2, 
Madrid: Fundamentos, 1977, p. 123. 

7 Tarik, an Arab general, was the first Muslim invader of Spain, in 711, con- 
quering the Visigoth king Don Rodrigo. He gave his name to Gibraltar: Gebel- 
Tartk, Mt. of Tarik. 
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veniently given the gender-neutral name ‘‘Angel,’’ who has been 
expelled from the socialist ‘‘paradise’’ of a country which is never 
identified. (The industrial societies of modern capitalism and the so- 
cialist societies of modern Marxism are equally attacked by Goytiso- 
lo as oppressors of freedom and human sexuality.) This “‘Angel,’’ 
who appears to have undergone a sex-change operation in Morocco, 
travels widely (New York, Paris), and carries on an erotic cor- 
respondence with the pariah when this latter character is serving a 
jail term in Targuist. 

There are ‘‘love scenes’’ between the two, who as a “‘couple’’ 
seem to constitute some deformed version of the angelic Benina and 
the Moor Almudena of Galdés’ Misertcordia. Angel follows the main 
character to Targuist, where s/he meets a Lithuanian woman who 
will be his/her rival; s/he performs fellatio on the main character in 
a darkened movie theater; s/he informs him/herself as to the practi- 
cal details of a wedding ceremony in a Parisian ‘‘salon du martage,’’ 
where s/he irritates everyone with his/her outrageous transvestism 
and general campiness; s/he goes into prostitution in Morocco and 
is also, apparently, a cabaret dancer; s/he makes love to the 
emigrant in the makbara or Moroccan cemetery and then, trans- 
formed into a decrepit old woman (Aura?) and assuming the rats’ 
erstwhile role, in the sewers which serve as his/her lover’s hideout. 
There, the two are surprised by reporters from PB News, wanting 
to interview the unusual couple who, renouncing life in the open air, 
have ‘‘chosen’’ to live in the depths of the earth. Angel flees, but the 
‘‘troglodyte’’ muhaxir becomes the center of academic curiosity at a 
convention held at the Cathedral of Learning at the University of 
Pittsburgh. Meanwhile, the diplomatic authorities of the unnamed 
Marxist country have recovered their ‘‘fallen’’ Angel and are try- 
ing, unsuccessfully, to reintegrate him/her into the regime. At this 
point, the ‘‘halaiqui nesrani, ’’ or ‘‘European storyteller,’’ in the halca, 
who has been telling us the story up until now, tells us that there are 
options for the end of the story: (1) Angel returns to Morocco as a 
prostitute; (2) s/he goes through life searching the Bab Debbagh tan- 
nery in search of his/her lost love; (3) s/he lives happily ever after 
with him. The high-spirited, joking halaiqut, who has decided, like 
Juan Ruiz, to ‘‘stop his little book,’’ though not end it with any 
sense of closure, opts in principle for the happy ending. (We should 
recall how, in a similar literary gesture, Juan Ruiz gaily marries off 


‘ 
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Dona Endrina to Don Melon, in spite of any possible moral les- 
son.®) A lovely evocation of the thronged plaza serves as a coda to 
the novel: ‘‘Reading of the Space in Xem4a-el-Fna.”’ 

The plot of the novel does not, of course, unwind quite as we have 
summarized it here: times, events, places, and characters are mixed, 
mingled, muddled, and confused, and only an effort of retrospection 
enables us to put it all into some sort of order. The chapters, which 
resist any ordering concatenation, continually allude to and ‘‘con- 
taminate’’ one another, in a sort of confused arabesque, and this, 
in turn, once more reminds us of the unconnected episodes in the 
Libro de buen amor. And to make things even more complicated, we 
can never be altogether certain which episodes “‘really’’ occur with- 
in the action of the novel and which take place only in the characters’ 
imaginations. (We remember how much Goytisolo used this tech- 
nique in La retvindicacton del Conde don Julian.) Makbara opens with the 
pariah-bogeyman’s terrifying walk down the boulevards of Paris, and 
suddenly this scene is interrupted by ironic Radio Liberty commer- 
cials aimed at the consumers of the world and by a short blurb for 
the program ‘‘Voyage to the Center of the Earth,’’ in which PB 
News reporters will interview certain ‘‘troglodyte’’ inhabitants of 
the sewers of Paris, who we later learn are Angel and the Moor 
(Chapter IT). This second chapter is connected to Chapters X, XI, 
and XIII, in which we are given a most interesting ‘‘sight-seeing 
tour’ of Pittsburgh, and in which we see the PB News team surprise 
‘“Héloise et Abelarde’’ making love in their subterranean lair. It 
was after this, we recall, that academics exhibited our Moor at a 
““convention’’ held at the University of Pittsburgh. Chapter III 
gives the story of Angel’s conflict with the Marxist regime of his/her 
country, and is complemented by Chapter XIV, ‘‘News from the 
Beyond,’’ in which political commissioners try to integrate Angel 
once again into the system. The ‘‘macabre’’ scene of lovemaking in 
the makbara is repeated in Chapters IV (‘‘Seaside Cemetery’’) and 
XIII (‘Like Wind in a Net’’), while the pariah’s memories of his 
savage childhood are interwoven in Chapters VI (‘‘Dar Debbagh’’) 
and XIII (‘Like Wind in a Net’’). Chapter VII (‘‘Salon du 


8 Following a similar narrative technique, Angel offers several possible alterna- 
tives to explain how his encounter with his Moroccan lover took place. It could have 
occurred in Bel Abbés, in Kenitra, in the Moroccan regiment, or maybe just hap- 
pened ‘‘in the street’’ (Chapter V). 
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mariage’), in which we see the transvestite ‘‘bride’’ asking about the 
services of the Parisian boutsqgue, would seem to have a sequel in 
Chapter [X (‘‘Androlatress’’), in which the “‘bride’’ (Angel) visits 
his/her fiancé the Moor in prison in Targuist. Lastly, the ‘‘Winter 
Lodgings’’ (Chapter VIII), containing the description of the pari- 
ah’s underground dwelling-place, is met again in Chapter XI, in 
which ‘‘Héloise et Abelarde’’ make love in that same place. Chapter 
XV is the literary reconstruction of the setting, the Moroccan souk 
where the text of Makbara is being narrated, and bears only the rela- 
tionship of frame-to-story with the events of the novel that we have 
summarized here. But there is more: in the novel’s last phrase, the 
narrator evokes the ‘‘blackness, emptiness, the nocturnal silence of 
the page that is still blank’’ (p. 222). We discover, then, that the end- 
ing of Makbara is its beginning: what happens on this “‘page still 
blank’’ must be the Aalaiqui’s narration, beginning with the wander- 
ings of the pariah through the streets of Paris. The last chapter is the 
‘‘tail in the mouth”’ of the first, and the structure of Makbara thus 
is a perfect circle. 


Time goes 1n circles 


The time in which the episodes of Makbara take place is as discon- 
nected as the episodes themselves. We have already noted that the 
chapters do not follow a temporal course, and that often the episodes 
which occur at or towards the end of a narrative event occupy, con- 
trariwise, an earlier place in the novel. We recall, for instance, the 
‘‘stroll’’ through the streets of Paris (Chapter I), which “‘should”’ 
take place after the protagonist’s childhood and adolescence in the 
Moroccan tannery (Chapter IV), or his experience in jail in Tar- 
guist (Chapter IX). The sudden dislocations in the chronology of the 
lives of the characters is even more violent; they appear to be young 
one moment and decrepit the next. Angel is a ‘‘damsel. . . [with] 
provocative, erectile nipples’’ (p. 53) in the love scene in the 
cemetery; the ‘‘foreigner’’ must be an older man at that moment, 
since he has just returned from Morocco after a stay of many years 
(‘‘neither distance nor the years have taken him away from us 
forever,’’ p. 45).? There is, that is to say, an obvious difference in 


9 I do not know whether the ‘‘foreigner’’ has returned to his native land only 
in his imagination, but it doesn’t matter; the fact is that there is some chronological 
difference in the two characters in the scene in the makbara. 
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age between the two lovers. But the grotesque couple seems to ex- 
change ages in the chapter titled “‘Héloise et Abelarde.’’ Here 
Angel, now a decrepit old woman, gradually is stripped of the false 
attributes of his/her apparent youth: the ‘‘falsies,’’ the wig, the den- 
tures. S/he declares that she wants ‘‘to be reyuvenated’’ when s/he 
makes love to the foreigner (p. 184), yet notes with delighted sur- 
prise that the Moor is still ‘‘as young and strong as ever’’ 
(p. 185).!° The ages of the protagonists, never too fixed to begin 
with, have crossed over: “‘little girl, old hag, adult woman, it doesn’t 
matter,’’ emphatically declares the halaiqui, speaking of Angel’s age 
in the chapter “‘Sze transit gloria mundt’’ (p. 67). And one more in- 
stance: when Angel returns to that unnamed socialist ‘‘paradise,’’ 
s/he unexpectedly and inexplicably recovers her/his ‘‘everlasting- 
ness’’ (s/he has a beginning, that is, but not an end) and once more 
dresses up in the finery (and has the body) of perennial youth 
(p. 221). It is impossible to gauge the ‘‘life-time’’ of the characters, 
and the “‘passing time’’ of the events in the novel. Time, as Garcia 
Marquez might say, ‘‘goes in circles.’’ 


The instability of narrative space 


The space, or setting, of the novel is metamorphosed, changed 
about, transformed with the same free hand we have seen at work 
in the novel’s structure and time. The action of Makbara occurs in 
several places—Paris, Morocco, Pittsburgh, New York, and that 
unnamed socialist country. These settings, however, have no fixed 
extension, no tangible consistency, and they slide confusingly into 
each other. The underground labyrinth which is the protagonist’s 
‘“‘winter lodgings’’ would appear to be in Paris, which is the city 
where first we see the ill-fortuned foreigner strolling the boulevards, 
spreading horror in his path, and where it would appear he lives. In 
Chapter VIII, however, the narrator describes those sewers as 
though they were the excavated ruins of Pompeii (or perhaps the 


10 Another thing is that the Angel-transvestite insists on buying a reduced-price 
‘“‘young ladies’’ ticket to the salon du mariage. The character seems neither 
‘““woman’’ nor ‘‘young,”’ yet his/her fiancé (whose photo s/he shows around) does 
seem to be in the flower of his manhood. But we are never sure: the photograph 
of the Bedouin fiancé (who is no doubt supposed to be the Moroccan during his 
military years) is ‘‘faded.’’ Is it old? And therefore from the pariah’s youth? In that 
case, both characters would be old, and contemporaneous, at that moment of the 
novel. 
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Rome subway?), only later (in Chapter XI) to tell us that they are 
someplace under Pittsburgh. It is into this subterranean space that 
the reporters from PB News, in an ironic ‘‘journey to the center of 
the earth’’ (or could it be ‘‘un voyage au bout de la nuit’’?), descend. 
This setting, the mysterious yet archetypal subterranean labyrinth 
(whose obvious interpretations [‘‘the myth of the cave, the return to 
the womb,”’ pp. 168-169] are grist for the narrator’s mordant sense 
of humor), is also connected with another underground space: the 
mine where the Moroccan emigré once worked. This mine must 
have been in France, since the foreman gave the muhaxir orders in 
French (p. 178).!! From among the many possible examples of un- 
stable setting, let us note just one very suggestive further example: 
the voyage not to the ‘‘center of the earth,’’ but to the womb, where 
we witness the fertilization of the egg humorously described as a 
cross-country race or rugby game played by athletic spermatozoids. 
The vaginal and intrauterine twists and turns suddenly take on the 
outlines of the city of Pittsburgh (the Golden Triangle, Mt. 
Washington, the Allegheny and Monongahela Rivers), which a 
tourist guide is describing to a group of Moroccan tourists. '* 


Mercurial characters 


Makbara’s narrative ambiguity achieves its greatest effect, however, 
in the treatment of the novel’s characters. From the very beginning, 
the narrator, or halaiqui, juggles these truly protean characters’ 
identities like a three-card monte dealer: he refers to them indis- 
criminately as you, he, she, they, and even I, a technique he must have 
learned from the nouveau roman, Carlos Fuentes, Mario Vargas 
Llosa: ‘‘they take him away, you are, I am in the irregular polygon 
of the main square’’ (p. 78). These characters, perpetually unstable, 
change identity, place, age, language, name, sex. They are at the 
same time handsome and repulsive, hated and admired. Let us look 


11 Later, however, the pariah and another character switch to Spanish. The 
Moroccan will refer to this character as ‘‘sir’’ (‘‘patrén’’); have we suddenly been 
transported to Mexico or some other Spanish-speaking country? 

12 This vagina-city and the subterranean sewers may be found in others of 
Goytisolo’s works, as well. We should recall the penetration of the cunt in La rewin- 
dicacién del Conde don Julian: the subway full of snakes in Juan sin tierra; the movie thea- 
ter of ‘‘seductive darkness’’ in Makbara. The penetration of symbolic cavities— 
almost invariably grotesque—is a lett-motif in Goytisolo that merits further study. 
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first at the emigré: We never know what his true name is, since An- 
gel calls him by several: M’ Hamed, Ahmed, or Mohamed (p. 59); 
Abdelli, Abdellah, Abdelhadi (p. 63); Omar (p. 64); Azizi 
Mohamed (pp. 130-131). Nor does the narrator help; we are 
plunged into even further perplexity when he jokingly refers to the 
emigré as ‘‘Abelarde’’ in the chapter ‘‘Héloise et Abelarde.’’ We 
never know, then, the character’s true name or true identity. 
This pariah is sometimes mute, sometimes speaks Arabic 
(p. 186), and still others speaks Spanish (p. 155 of the original, 
though naturally translated into English in the English version). (Cu- 
riously, in some scenes he seems to have ‘‘forgotten’’ his Spanish, 
since it is his cellmate who writes out the letters to Angel for the 
Moor, in a Spanish using phonetic spelling [p. 111 of original, 
p. 125 of Lane translation].) There are moments when the muhaxir 
spreads horror as he passes, as during his Parisian walks or during 
his childhood in the streets of his native Morocco, where he is 
described by such words as ‘‘leprous’’ and ‘‘monstrosity.’’ And yet 
there are times, when he is a young man in the tannery or the prison, 
and even though he is the butt of cruel mockery by those around 
him, when he is celebrated as ““young and self-assured,’’ ‘‘elegant,”’ 
‘still good-looking despite the liberating lopping-off of his useless, 
bothersome ears’’ (p. 48). At some period of his life the pariah had 
felt a part of his country, he had been famous throughout the land— 
when he was a reciter of tales in the Aalca —yet curiously, during that 
same period of his youth he inspired revulsion.!> We have seen, 
moreover, that this character is sometimes young, sometimes old, 
and that he lives in unstable, equivocal settings. We recognize him 
throughout the unconnected episodes of the novel thanks only to two 
characteristics which the narrator invariably gives him: the absence 
of ears, and the converse presence of an enormous phallus. We will 
return to these features, worthy of an oral epic poem, later. 
Angel is even more equivocal as a character. He refers to herself 
(if I may be permitted that locution) as ‘‘Lafolla’’ in Chapter VII; 
this is a very suggestive name, since besides alluding to madness 


3 The simultaneity of praise and contempt or disdain would also appear to be 
a Rabelaisian technique worthy of the ‘‘language of the plaza.’’ We might recall, 
for example, the famous address to the couillon or testicle, which Rabelais praises 
and denigrates at the same time in Gargantua and Pantagruel. This is quite close to 
the pariah’s ambivalent phallus, yearned-for by the Angel, but disdained by its 
owner. 
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(‘folle’’), even the madness of love, he is caught ‘‘follando,’’ or 
fucking, the emigré in Chapter XI.!* On the other hand, the narra- 
tor is fairly consistent in his use of the androgynous name ‘‘Angel”’ 
for this character; it fits him/her, as we have seen, since s/he is a 
transsexual and has been expelled from a “‘paradise of bureaucra- 
cy’’ (cf. ‘‘De don Julian. . . ,’’ Cronicas, p. 43). Pedro Gimferrer sees 
the character of the ‘‘fallen’’ Angel as a humble incarnation of 
Milton’s Beelzebub.!” Nor can we ignore the possible Arab context 
here, which would see Angel as the angel of death, interrogating the 
dead man in the makbara and deciding on his final fate. Underscor- 
ing the traditional proximity of Eros and Thanatos, the “‘angel’’ of 
Makbara, we recall, makes love to the emigré among the graves. 
Goytisolo himself alludes to this angel of the “‘macabre’’ in ‘‘Los 
viajes de Alf Bey’’ (Crénicas, p. 126), and so from these connections 
we can add to the semantic richness of the equivocal name and con- 
ditions of this ‘‘angel’’ a connotation from Islam as well. Yet even 
this relatively stable name is not altogether free of changes, since the 
lively halaiguz calls Angel ‘‘Héloise’’ when s/he is the protagonist of 
the macabre love scene in Chapter XI. 

Another fundamental problem with Angel is his/her sexual identi- 
ty, as our pronouns have been indicating. In Chapter III, when the 
character is still in paradise, his/her physical form is as androgynous 
as it is ‘‘angelic’’: ‘‘a smooth-contoured, unadorned body, shorn 
hair, asexual face’’ (p. 37). The narrator appears to allude to a sex- 
change operation the character has undergone after his/ her expul- 
sion from the ‘‘paradise.’’ And we do see him/her walking down 
first 42nd St. and then Christopher St. in New York in quest of 
hard-core movies and sexual devices (pp. 38-39). At other times dur- 
ing the novel, however, this character appears to be more a simple 
exhibitionistic transvestite who’s not taken much care in the use of 
his/her hormones: in the salon du mariage s/he wears a wig and high 
heels but has a beard—he ‘‘strokes the stubble on his chin’’ [p.86]. 


14 The author may also be playing with other possible connotations of the name 
‘‘Lafolla.’’ In the festive atmosphere of medieval and Renaissance plazas, ‘‘mad- 
ness’’ was an instrument for performing ‘‘a gay parody of official reason’’ (Bak- 
htin, p. 39). (It is only much later, Bakhtin says, that madness acquires the dark 
and tragic dimension of individual isolation.) The ‘‘maddened’’ Angel defies both 
socialist and capitalist society, and parodies the respectibility of both. (And one 
must also not forget the possible additional context of Erasmus’ Encomium Mone; 
Goytisolo is a great reader and admirer of Renaissance literature. ) 

15 ‘*Implicaciones,’’ in Juan Goytisolo, Voces, Madrid: Montesinos. 
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It is hard to reconcile this grossly hermaphroditic image with the 
delicate and tangible femininity of Angel in Chapters IV and XIII, 
when s/he is making wild love in the ‘‘cimetiére marine.’’ There, the 
halaiqui stresses her ‘‘frontal hemispheres [that] hint at tumescence, 
suggestive, erectile nipples, a deeply disturbing available hollow to 
her belly’’ (pp. 53, 218). Other people’s treatment of and words to 
Angel only increase our perplexity: the emigré gives signs of taking 
Angel’s womanhood for granted; nonetheless, when Angel sends 
his/her photo to the gentleman s/he’d been writing (by way of a 
matrimonial agency), the unknown gentleman dismisses Angel by 
return mail, and this, in spite of the fact that on the same day the 
photograph was taken, Angel had gone to have the hair removed 
from his/her body by depilation, and had begged the photographer 
to ‘‘make sure [the] Adam’s apple, [the] collar bone, [and the] 
treacherously revealing length of [the] arms didn’t show’’ (p. 122). 
The same distrust as the unknown gentleman’s is shown by the peo- 
ple attending the ceremony in the salon du martage, who feel intimi- 
dated by his/her transvestite exhibitionism. In his/ her native land, 
this character always referred to herself in the feminine (‘‘perverted 
creature that I am,’’ in the Lane translation, p. 226, yet clearly 
feminine in the original, p. 191), and the narrator follows this habit 
as well: ‘‘a scene she found unbearable’’ (p. 227). But to our sur- 
prise, we find that the character’s political superiors sometimes 
speak to him/her as a man (‘‘search within yourself,’’ in the Lane 
translation, p. 225, but clearly masculine in the original, p. 190; 
‘“‘come on, kid’’ in Lane, p. 229, again clearly masculine in the 
original, p. 193), and other times as though s/he were a woman: 
‘“*Did she prefer wretchedness, old age, decadence in a fallen world 
inexorably headed toward destruction?: well, let her go down there: 
her wishes would be fulfilled’’ (p. 238). Goytisolo, speaking of the 
character without the usual literary clichés about Makbara in his es- 
say “‘De don Julian. . . ,’’ hardly clarifies the matter of his/ her sexual 
identity. He does tell us, however, that the ‘‘woman’’ in him/her 
may be spurious: ‘‘an angel who roams the world in the figure of a 
woman’ (p. 44). 

Angel’s nationality is equally mysterious. The communist ‘‘para- 
dise’’ from which s/he comes is never really identified, and if we feel 
the temptation to call it Cuba, we are soon disabused of our illusions 
when the narrator calls Angel a ‘‘European’’ (p. 128). Angel’s na- 
tive language is always in doubt, too, since s/he sometimes speaks 
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French and sometimes Spanish. And sometimes, just to make mat- 
ters more confusing, his/her French has a heavy ‘‘foreign’’ accent 
(Chapter VII), which might lead us to suspect that s/he uses it with 
the pariah only because the pariah-emigré does not know French 
[p. 59], nor Angel Arabic [p. 186]. 

Angel is alternately repulsive and handsome, like the emigré who 
so loves him/her. We recall him/her as a toothless crone in the sewers 
of Pittsburgh, and how greatly this contrasts with his/her sexually 
suggestive presence: ‘‘a maiden bedecked in a richly embroidered 
caftan’’ in the Moroccan makbara. (In keeping with the nomadic, 
migratory character of Angel are his/her repeated changes of 
costume; s/he dresses as a transvestite [Chapter VII], a Russian 
Czarina [Chapter V], in a caftan ‘‘as though a Moslem woman”’ 
[Chapter V].) Once again, as in the case of the pariah, in the midst 
of Angel’s many, and most unexpected, transformations, the narra- 
tor uses a few distinguishing traits for her/him, so that we can identi- 
fy him/her throughout the text as the same character. The first trait 
is his/her ubiquitous high heels, which many times s/he craves to 
kick off but which s/he only loses, ironically, in her attempt to escape 
the sewer. His/her make-up also gives her away: the “‘charming 
beauty mark”’ she paints on her cheek reveals that the grotesque old 
woman recalling her love affairs in Morocco in the chapter ‘‘Szc tran- 
sit. . .”’ is the same beautiful maiden robed in a caftan who “‘in- 
flames’’ the cemetery when she makes love to the emigré (Chapter 
IV) and who cries out among the graves at the extraordinary dimen- 
sions of his member (Chapter XIII). The contents of her Hermés 
bag, moreover, are repeated verbatim in two key passages of those 
chapters (pp. 53 and 217-218). 

The halaiguié, whose identity and function in the novel are only 
revealed in the next-to-last chapter, also figures in the constant 
transmutations of the story. We cannot even be certain, in fact, that 
this narrator is a new character in the story, since the novel has al- 
luded to the emigré’s former employment as a halazqut of ‘“‘incom- 
parable command of the spoken word”’ and ‘‘graphic, sly, cunning 
gestures with which he drew crowds around him like a magnet’’ 
(p. 48). Is it not possible that the uninhibited, diverting narrator 
might be, to the unending confusion of his readers, and like some 
new Cid Hamete or Melqufades, in reality the emigré, who has been 
narrating the events of the story all along? We should recall, further- 
more, that the technique of metamorphosis of character is no 
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novelty in the recent work of Goytisolo: Vosk also changes identity 
constantly in Juan sin tierra, as does the Christian knight Alvaro 
Peranzules in the Retvindicacién del Conde don Julian.'© This is simply 
a technique taken to its ultimate artistic consequences in Makbara. 

Let us summarize the facts before us so far: the narrative events 
of Makbara are dislocated and confused; time oscillates disconnected- 
ly; the identity of the mercurial characters is transmuted again and 
again, before our eyes. But aside from the fact that Goytisolo has 
pushed these narrative techniques to an extreme, there is nothing 
new to the twentieth-century novel in their employment. From the 
time of Joyce (always mentioned in this regard), through the nou- 
veaux romancters (Michel Butor, Nathalie Sarraute) and novelists such 
as Jean Genet, to mention only a few possible precursors, structural 
breaks and the superposition of temporal and spatial planes have 
been with us. The aptly or not-so-aptly called Boom in Latin Ameri- 
can fiction brought many of these techniques into the sphere of the 
Spanish language, and it is apparently from that source that Goy- 
tisolo refreshed his own productions from the point of Senas de iden- 
ttdad on, and especially in the case of Don Julian. Goytisolo has recog- 
nized his debt to Cortazar in his dislocation of narrative structures: 


Cortazar employs [in Hopscotch] a series of materials, and he leaves 
them virtually unconnected; he does not integrate them for us into the 
body of the novel. I have attempted much the same thing for myself 
for one reason. The current crisis in the Spanish novel stems from the 
fact that many of us have used, exhaustively, and for many years, the 
same kind of language, and I have felt the need to produce a ‘‘rup- 
tured”’ or ‘“‘broken’’ novel valid not just for me, but for the novelists 
of my generation. So I’ve integrated into the novel a series of materials 
without totally integrating them into its structure; I’ve left them ‘‘in 
their shirtsleeves’’ a little, so the carpentry, so to speak, can be seen 
. . . P’ve tried to make a collage of materials, not melting or merging 
them together fully into the body of the novel; I’ve tried to avoid any 
sort of systematization of any particular technique.!’ 


The cancelling or fragmentation of narrative time is also familiar to 
us from several of those authors who have been such studious disci- 
ples of Cervantes: Gabriel Garcia M4rquez, Carlos Fuentes, Alejo 


16 Cf. Linda Gould Levine: ‘‘Juan sin tierra: Juan Goytisolo se retrata,’’ in Juan 
sin tierra (Ensayos), p. 33. 

17 Quoted in Emir Rodriguez Monegal, ‘‘Entrevista con Juan Goytisolo,’’ 
tbid., p. 113. 
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Carpentier, Julio Cort4zar. (Not to forget, of course, Jorge Luis 
Borges, whom Goytisolo so admires.!®) The second-person narra- 
tive is traceable, as we know, to the nouveau roman and to authors 
such as Jean Genet, and it has been masterfully reworked by Carlos 
Fuentes, that great teacher-mentor of Goytisolo’s. Fuentes is also a 
special master in the use of the protean person; we recall especially 
his Death of Artemio Cruz and a short story entitled ‘‘Cumpleanos’’ 
(‘‘Birthday’’). Furthermore, we have seen that character revealed to 
us as the narrator—that trick both Cervantean and even more 
antique—in the well-known case of Garcia Marquez’s Melquiades 
—and Garcia Marquez has also read his Borges well. 

The modern literary contexts of Juan Goytisolo are, then, in a 
sense easily identifiable. But in a work inspired, as we noted earlier, 
by the licentious atmosphere of the Moroccan halca and possessing 
the clear intention of creating an updated /ibrillo de buen amor, these 
contexts can only refer us back to others, more remote but equally 
operative in the narrative world of Goytisolo: the Archpriest of Hita, 
the storytellers of the market, and even some of the Muslim erotic 
treatise-writers such as Ibn Hazm of Cordova. Interestingly, it 
would appear that Goytisolo’s wide European, American, and Latin 
American reading (and here we have mentioned only a small cross- 
section of it) enable him to look with modern eye on the ardent and 
masterfully disconnected verses of the Archpriest of Hita and the 
ultra-medieval halaigu’s whom Goytisolo has so savored in the mar- 
ketplace of Marrakech. When we look more closely at these works, 
we may see the reason for the intimate closeness Goytisolo feels for 
this oral Arab or medieval Spanish literature: in it, we are surprised 
to discover almost all those techniques of dislocation and ambigua- 
tion of narrative discourse that seem to us today so modern and ex- 
perimental. In Juan Ruiz’s Libro de buen amor several stories are 
loosely interwoven; the Archpriest marries dona Endrina and then 
continues his subsequent amours as a bachelor; sincere prayer is 
succeeded by a parody of the plaint by Trotaconventos, the narrator 
who speaks in the first person in the episode of dona Endrina’s 
amours becomes don Melén de la Huerta, and then don Meldén 
Ortiz and then again the ‘‘Archpriest of Hita.’’ Américo Castro has 
noted how naturally in the Libro de buen amor ‘‘the young girl Cruz 


18 On the concept of time and its transformation into a textual phenomenon, ¢f. 
Arturo Echavarria Ferrari, Lengua y literatura en Borges, Barcelona: Ariel, 1983. 
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becomes a ‘cross,’ like the eels [that] are alive and dead at the same 
time; like Don Carnal, dressed yet naked in the sea at Valencia and 
at the same time in the Alberche River. . . The book swings between 
the serious and the burlesque and between the abstract and the 
generic. Coherently, it is open to those who read it: ‘I shall stop my 
little book, but shall not end it,’ the author concludes’’ (Realidad 
historica de Espana, Mexico City: Porrtia, 1954, p. 413). This struc- 
ture is similar to that used by the Muslim erotico-religious treatise- 
writers such as Ibn Hazm, whose Collar de la paloma (‘‘Necklace of 
the Dove’’) is a collection of stories in which the narrator is the pro- 
tagonist of various amorous adventures (totally unconnected with 
one another) that he relishes and at the same time morally flagellates 
himself for. The open and aleatory literary structure is also similar 
to the frankly sexual stories told by modern Moroccan bards, who 
are in that regard extraordinarily close to the Libro de buen amor. And 
one must add that the circular, confused structure of the Thousand 
and One Nights and the fragmented composition of the magamat are 
doubtlessly representative of Arabic-language narrative art in 
general. We could not agree more with Pedro Gimferrer when he 
associates the irregular structure of Makbara with that used by the 
halaiquis of the souk: 


. . . the various and diverse stories of Makbara are a single tale, made 
and unmade, taken up again and then again unravelled only to be knit 
up once more, exactly the way the story of the good pipe that the 
anonymous storytellers of the souk, like their ancestors before them, 
skein and unskein. . . (op.cit., p. 28). 


When Goytisolo speaks of the Archpriest of Hita, then, it would 
seem that he is describing the narrative techniques, apparently so 
‘“modern,’’ of his own Makbara: 


I do not know any work in our literature—whether from the lexical 
point of view or from that of structure, prosody, and syntax—so sur- 
prising, multiple, and polymorphous as that of the Archpriest of Hita. 
The textual reality he presents us is neither two-dimensional nor uni- 
form: there are breaks, unevennesses, ruptures, centrifugal tensions, 
93 


transmutations of voices: in a word, polyphony (‘‘Vicisitudes. . .’’, 
p. 54). 


We should recall that Goytisolo has by his own admission been able 
to “‘savor’’ Juan Ruiz for the first time thanks to his artistic ex- 
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perience in the souk at Xeméa-el-Fnd.!? The modern halaiquié 
Abdeslam and the Archpriest make, according to Goytisolo, a ‘‘duet 
of virtuoso, buffo voices, mordant and evocative, mystical and pa- 
gan,’’ which interweave ‘‘stories of affairs and entanglements, of 
mistaken identities, of cuckoldry, drabness of grammar mingled 
with verse, obscenity, suras, laughter, imprecation, insult’’ (zbzd., 
p. 55). Goytisolo himself, perhaps the best reader of his own work, 
admits the ‘‘influence . . . of Arabic literature’’—so closely related 
to that of the Archpriest in this case—on the structure of his novels: 
‘‘arabesques, de-dramatization, an abandonment of the psychologi- 
cal development of character’’ (ibid., p. 50).2° This is, then, appar- 
ently, and by the admission of the author himself, a case of 
‘“‘mudejarismo’’ in the structure of Makbara. But let us underscore this 
point: it was probably the modern readings of Goytisolo that trained 
his sensibility to appreciate the fecund literary experiences of the 
Marrakech souk. 


Chanting the chant of Makbara: orality in the narrative text 


We might say something similar to what we have been saying about 
time, space, and character about the language of Makbara. Goytisolo 
has meditated at length on literary language—we need cite only his 
pained and vitriolic ‘‘Writing in an Occupied Language”’ (The New 
York Times Book Review, March 31, 1974) and his reflections on some 
sharp words by Carlos Fuentes: ‘‘as Carlos Fuentes has clearly 
seen. . . while the problem of the Latin-American novelist is basi- 
cally that of conquering, of forging a language, that of the Spanish 
novelist consists, on the contrary, of getting free of it—two opposed 
movements seeking the same objective.’’2! The handling of literary 


19 And thanks, too, perhaps, to his reading of Bakhtin. Bakhtin has written on 
the phenomenon of the sudden transformation of characters and events in Rabelais; 
six hundred knights are thrown into a funeral pyre and suddenly transformed into 
roasts of meat in a kitchen. Gargantua and Pantagruel celebrates this metamorphosis, 
which Rabelais handles ‘‘with gay relativity and with the merry negation of unifor- 
mity and similarity’ (p. 39). 

20 For other studies on the Arab influence in Goytisolo, cf Bernard Loupias, 
‘Importance et signification du lexique d’origine arabe dans le Don Julian de Juan 
Goytisolo,’’ Bull. Hisp., LXXX, (1978), pp. 229-262; Sylvia Truxa, ‘El mito 
A4rabe en las Ultimas novelas de Juan Goytisolo,’’ [beroromania, June, 1980; and 
Malika Jdidi Embarec, ‘‘Lectura marroqui de Makbara,’’ in Juan Goytisolo, Voces. 

21 In Claude Couffon, ‘‘Una reivindicacién. . .”’, Juan Goytisolo (Ensayos), 


p. 120. 
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language is so important in the work of Goytisolo that the author has 
only become the fine writer he is today by managing, in Senas de tden- 
tidad and the subsequent novels, to dynamite the flat, humdrum, 
and univocal discourse of the postwar novel and bring his narrative 
style into the present day. 

Admirers of Goytisolo’s language awaited the appearance of Mak- 
bara with special interest because in Juan sin tierra the narrator had 
told himself that ‘‘if in the future you write, it will be in another lan- 
guage, not in the language you have repudiated and today bid fare- 
well to’’ (Barcelona: Seix Barral, 1975, p. 319). And we recall that 
in a curious sort of ‘‘linguistic hara-kirt’’ Goytisolo ended Juan sin 
tierra in Arabic, producing an ‘‘alarming’’ message which, translat- 
ed, reads: ‘“Those of you who do not understand/ stop following me/ 
our communication has come to an end/ I am once and for all on 
the other side/ with the usual pariahs/ sharpening the knife.’ We 
had come, as José Miguel Oviedo would say, to a novelistic ‘‘dead 
end,’’*’ and it seemed that Goytisolo’s linguistic and emotional 
surrender to the Arab world was to be so radical as to prevent him 
from finding voice again in Spanish.** Of course that was not to 
happen; his “‘statement’’ was only an artistic thought, or posture, 
which we were not to take altogether literally. And yet from another 
point of view, we might point out that the hypnotic and sinuous lan- 
guage of Makbara is not only a remarkable achievement from an 
zesthetic point of view, but, as we will attempt to show, also pro- 
foundly ‘“‘mudéjar.’’ 

Let us more closely explore this ‘‘mudéar’’ language of Makbara. 
The first thing one notices is the orality of the tale. Makbara, like 


22 In Linda Gould Levine, op.ctt., p. 47. 

23 In ‘‘Delenda est Hispania,’’ El Comercio, n.d. (cf. Juan Goytisolo (Ensayos), 
p. 250). 

24 These are Goytisolo’s words: 


I conceive Juan sin terra as an ultimate work, the fints terrae of my writing. In 
any case, I am working on it as though from now on I am to write no more, 
dynamiting the bridges and cutting off all my retreat routes. When I published 
Don Julian, several critics said I had reached the end of the road. . . but I knew 
that. . . I could take my personal approach to literature, the dissolution of lan- 
guage and the traditional narrative forms, even further. I think that Juan sin 
tierra will close the cycle that I began in Senas de identidad, doubtlessly opening 
new and unforeseen centers generating new possibilities. . . This attitude is no 
doubt suicidal; but all the roads of today’s vanguard lead fatally to some sort 
of exemplary suicide, a hara-kiri of expressive possibilities (in Julio Ortega, 
op.cit., pp. 128-129). 
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others of the author’s novels but even more emphatically, should be 
read aloud. We recall those wonderful prose-poems”? in the Reivin- 
dicacion del Conde don Julian which evoked Santiago Matamoros, and 
which ended ‘‘icabalga, cabalga, y déjanos en paz!’’, and likewise 
the penetration of the womb or cunt: if they are not read aloud, 
much of their effect is lost. The same may be said for the ‘‘poem or 
novel’’ Makbara. Passages such as the cross-country race of the sper- 
matozoids, which the author puts in the mouth of an announcer (4 
la the Guillermo Cabrera Infante of Tres tristes tigres or the Luis 
Rafael Sanchez of La guaracha del Macho Camacho), must be read stri- 
dently and a little parodically, while the poetic evocation or re- 
enactment of Xemdaa-el-Fna requires a soft, hushed voice, almost a 
whisper, as though for a prayer. To give the story the reading it 
deserves, in fact, Makbara needs a narrator who can modulate his 
voice to the many voices of the narrative discourse. Orality, a quali- 
ty which has been much studied by such critics as Stephen Gilman 
and Margit Frenk in the case of medieval and Renaissance authors 
such as Fernando de Rojas, is also a part of the twentieth-century 
novel—Finnegan’s Wake and, as always in Goytisolo’s case, many 
Latin American works show the justice of this observation. In 77es 
tristes tigres, Cabrera Infante theorized about the necessity of reading 
aloud, and he was doubtlessly right. The same is true of many 
Caribbean novels: Severo Sarduy’s De dénde son los cantantes and San- 
chez’s already-mentioned La guaracha del Macho Camacho are but two 
examples that come to mind. But once again, this modern literary 
‘‘orality’’ which Goytisolo has learned so well from twentieth- 
century novels takes him back to the narrated poems of the poets of 
the halca, and to his admired Archpriest of Hita. Gonzalo Sobejano 
has clearly seen how, in Makbara, Goytisolo retreats from the ‘‘onan- 
ism of ink’’ (doubtlessly referring to Juan sin tierra) in order to be- 
come a ‘‘new jongleur,’’ ‘‘the heir of the Archpriest,’’ who 


gets inside the characters in his tales, incarnates them, imitates their 
voices. From absorption in himself, the narrator has gone on to project 
himself outward, he has gone from the study to the agora, from the 
bitter Western boulevard to the thronged [Eastern] marketplace, from 


25 Both Emir Rodriguez Monegal (op.cit., p. 112) and Mario Vargas Llosa 
(‘‘ Rewvindicacién del Conde don Julian o el crimen pasional,”’ in Juan Goytisolo (Ensayos), 
p. 117) see in Goytisolo ‘‘the invention of a new discourse bestriding poetry and 
prose’ (Vargas Llosa, op.cit.). 
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the onanism of ink to the expansiveness of the oral word which attunes 
the complications of the plot to the taste of its auditors.” 


Malika Jdidi Embarec has underscored how profoundly Islamic this 
oral literary experience of the marketplace is; still today, one may 
enjoy the experience in Arab countries, and it must have been a 
common feature during the European Middle Ages: ‘‘it is Islamic, 
that concept of community, of the solidarity of the magic circle 
created by the narrator—the halaiqui—[narrating| the anonymous 
oral tale.’’?”? As always, Juan Goytisolo too recognizes this artistic 
phenomenon, and unreservedly celebrates, with José Miguel Ullan, 
the oral literature of the storytellers of Xemaa-el-Fna from whom he 
has learned so much.28 We must underscore this point: the melodic 
oral literature which the now-Arabized Goytisolo so enjoys in the 
Moroccan halca is intimately connected to the sonorous art of the 
Archpriest of Hita, whose Libro de buen amor was often read aloud in 
open squares and at merry gatherings of all kinds. Goytisolo knows 
very well that the incantatory rhythm of the tale, which sometimes 
actually favors the ear over and above rational intellection, is com- 
mon to the art of Juan Ruiz as it is to the oral narrations of the 
Marrakech souk.*? Makbara echoes both sources: 


The recitation [in the halca] favors a narrative structure in which 
prosody plays a somewhat more important role than semantics. Juan 
Ruiz’s meter. . . is possibly linked. . . to the rhythmic units of Arabic 
poetry and rhymed prose. The troubadour’s discourse, always subject 
to the melodic demands of the text, is directed as much at the ear as 
at the intellect. [In the halca, ] the act of listening . . educated the [au- 
dience’s] literary ears: they paid attention to the metrics, the accentua- 
tion the story presented them with, as [the troubadour] distributed the 
phrases as those matters required, and they forgot humdrum, ‘‘nor- 
mal’’ distribution (‘‘Vicisitudes,’’ pp. 53-54). 


It is quite true that the discourse of the Arab troubadour (including 
no doubt that of Juan Ruiz*°) ‘‘is directed as much at the ear as at 


26 ‘‘Valores figurativos y compositivos de la soledad en la novela de Juan 
Goytisolo,’’ in Juan Goytisolo, Voces, p. 31. 

27 Embarec, op.cit., p. 85. 

28 “‘Arabesco para la transparencia,’’ in Juan Goytisolo, Voces, p. 20. 

29 We should remind ourselves here of the flagrant orality of Gargantua and Pan- 
tagruel, in which we can hear the screams and popular cries of the plaza, the street, 
and the market. Bakhtin goes deeply into this ‘‘culture of the loud word’”’ in 
Rabelais. 

30 For a recent essay on the Arab influences on the Archpriest of Hita, 


? 
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the intellect.’’ There has been a great deal of discussion of the anti- 
Aristotelian quality of oral Arab literature. Raphael Patai has allud- 
ed to the ability of the Arabic language ‘‘to penetrate beyond in- 
tellectual comprehension directly to the emotions and make its im- 
pact upon them. In this respect, Arabic can be compared only to 
music. . . the speakers of Arabic react to both language and music 
in a basically similar manner.’’*! The great historian Philip Hitti 
also has insisted on the effect which, beyond logical comprehension, 
Arabic has for the man or woman who speaks it: 


No people in the world. . . are so moved by the word. . . as the Arabs. 
Hardly any language seems capable of exercising over the minds of its 
users such irresistible influence as Arabic. Modern audiences in Bagh- 
dad, Damascus and Cairo are stirred to the highest degree by the reci- 
tal of poems, only vaguely comprehended, and by the delivery of ora- 
tions in the classical tongue, though it be only partially understood. 
The rhythm, the rhyme, the music, produce on them the effect of what 
they call ‘‘lawful magic’’ (sthr halal).°? 


We might say that in more than one sense of the word the language 
of Makbara is allied to this ‘‘Semitic’’ concept of the melodic and 
sonorous language of Arabic narrative. We have said that in order 
to do justice to the prose-poem Makbara one must read aloud (or 
chant) passages according to the particular attitude or pose which 
the passages themselves require—the conditions of reading are im- 
posed not from without, but from within the text. As in the verses 
of Juan Ruiz or the rhymed prose of the modern halaiguis, often it 
does not matter that we hardly understand the confused episodes of 
the narrative: what we must do is abandon ourselves to the musical 
charm of the tale. There is no doubt that the episodes of this /zbrillo 
de buen amor (like those of its predecessor the Libro de buen amor itself) 
have an esthetic value independent of the literary work considered 
as a whole. Once again, we have before us a basically Arabic—or 
in this case Semitic—eesthetics of narrative or poetic discourse. It is 
a common phenomenon in poetry (or the tale) in Arabic or Hebrew 
that more attention is paid small and isolated poetic (or narrative) 


cf. Richard Kinkade, ‘‘Arabic Mysticism and the Libro de buen amor,’’ Estudios 
literarios de hispanistas norteamericanos dedicados a Helmut Hatzfeld con motivo de su ochenta 
aniversario, Barcelona: Hispam, 1974, pp. 51-70. 

31 Raphael Patai, The Arab Mind, New York: Scribner, 1973. 

32 Philip Hitti, History of the Arabs From the Earliest Times to the Present, New York: 
Macmillan, 1968, p. 90. 
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units than the coherence of the whole. Many passages in Makbara are 
brief poetic units of great artistic value, though they are fundamen- 
tally independent of the story per se. ‘There are times when we feel 
that this is indeed a ‘‘molecular’’ poem, in the terms of Tadeus 
Kowalsky and the theories that Gustave von Griinebaum*? and 
Wolfhart Heinrichs** apply to Semitic literary discourse; we are ex- 
pected to enjoy the loveliness of fragments and not to mind about 
the whole. 

Makbara would seem to have been conceived as a poem worthy of 
recitation in the open plaza or souk in another way, as well. Certain 
poetic fragments repeated throughout the course of the novel seem 
to unite the changing and changeful characters, settings, and times 
of the novel in a melodic and sinuous way. That is, as in an epic or 
poem chanted by the Aalazquz in the halca we recognize the characters 
by certain descriptive phrases, epithets invariably bestowed on the 
individual character by the narrator, so in Makbara this technique 
seems to have been employed. For example, as we have mentioned 
earlier, the favorite epithet for the lover is that he is ‘‘armed with 
a superb tool’’ (pp. 42, 110, etc.). His enormous phallus** and his 
cut-off ear distinguish him as clearly as the ‘‘downy beard’’ once 
characterized El] Cid. The reiterated ‘‘musical motif’’ for the Angel 
is his equivocal high heels (pp. 42, 103) and his longing for the dunes 
(pp. 15, 42, 105). There are long melodic refrains or ‘‘poems’’ in 
prose which are repeated throughout the narrative, as well: the 
physical description of the Angel (Chaps. IV and XIII), the musical 
phrase identifying an anonymous Moroccan, ‘‘a simpleminded 
soul,’’ whom we see both in XemA4a-el-Fna (252) and in Pittsburgh 
(137), ‘‘stroking the strings of his rebec, lovinglycradling”® it like a 
wetnurse.’’?’ The result is hypnotic: reading Makbara aloud would 


33 Krittk und Dichkunst. Studien zur Arabischen Literaturgeschicht, Wiesbaden: Otto 
Harrassowits, 1955. 

34 Arabische Dichtung und Griechiche Poetik, Beirut/Wiesbaden, 1969. 

35 The pariah’s gigantic phallus cannot help but remind us of the carnivalesque 
phalluses of some of the characters in Gargantua, which had to be wound around 
their waists six times (Bakhtin, p. 328). | 

36 It is interesting how this term, which reminds us so much of Carlos Fuentes’ 
remarkable coinages, returns us once again to the oral literature of the public 
square. Rabelais is a master at joining and combining syllables and whole words 
to produce humorous effects. Cf, Bakhtin, p. 204. 

’7 Rabelais again: although they do not possess the impact of the epithets in 
Makbara or of an ancient epic poem, the dblazons of Gargantua also characterize vari- 
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produce an effect like that of reciting the Libro de buen amor or—toutes 
proportions gardées—of chanting the rhymed prose of the Koran. 
Goytisolo himself, with his usual lucidity, has demonstrated his 
awareness of this phenomenon in noting ‘‘the use of rhythmic units 
proper to the rhymed prose of Arabic literature’ in his own novels 
(‘‘Vicisitudes. . .”’, p. 50). As we have stated before, the author has 
managed to come much closer to the spirit of the Arabic language 
in Makbara than in Juan sin trerra, in spite of the fact that he wrote 
the end of this latter novel directly in Arabic. The ‘‘mudejarism”’ 
of Makbara is in that sense a much more delicate and natural thing 
that the violent hybridization and clash of Spanish and Arabic in 
Juan sin trerra. 


Hybrid, polyphonic language 


In the richness and motley of its words, the language of this /zbrillo 
de buen amor is a faithful offspring of the ‘‘mudéjar’’ language of the 
Archpriest of Hita and the bards of Xemaa-el-Fna. The author very 
clearly intended to imitate the Archpriest’s ‘‘creative strategy based 
on openness and receptivity’’: the Archpriest, says Goytisolo, “‘in- 
troduces into his work terms both vulgar and refined, Germanic and 
dialectal, parodic and liturgical, Latinate and Arabic,”’ all of which 
goes toward ‘‘breaking the inflexible semanticism of the formulaic 
phrase or cliché, forging with utter freedom of spirit a language 
which is uninhibited, free and easy, promiscuous, sly, cheeky, inso- 
lent, jocund, like that recreated in the ear of the listener sitting in 
the loving summery sun of the souk of Xemdaa-el-Fna’’ (“*Vicist- 
tudes. ..’’, p. 55). Juan Ruiz would seem to have pulled his 
language free from the rigid canonical lexicon of the clerical verse- 
form; Juan Goytisolo likewise frees his literary discourse from the 
univocal language of the Spanish novel that preceded him. Makbara, 
like the Libro de buen amor, is a rich compendium of vulgarities 
(‘‘Button your lip!’’, p. 204) and eruditions (‘‘a tireless wingless 
[‘‘apterous’’ in original] worker reconciled to the cramped [*‘exi- 
guous’’ in original] dimensions of her alveolus,”’ p.55); Germano- 


Anglo-Saxon (like the Anglicism ‘‘goal’’) and dialectal (like the 


ous characters or their regions. Just two examples are: ‘‘drunk as an Englishman, ’’ 
‘“the balls of a man of Lorraine’ [sexually potent]. Curiously, these too are epithets 
which simultaneously praise and denigrate, like those of Makbara. 
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very Caribbean ‘‘rilajo’’ [sic, for relajo] on p. 112 of the original). 
Hilarious parodies like the cross-country race of spermatozoids give 
way to unexpectedly fervent, dignified, and quasi-liturgical 
‘“‘poems’’ such as the evocation of Xemaa-el-Fna. Like the famous 
quasi-macaronic poem by Juan Ruiz, which includes words in 
Spanish, Latin, and Arabic, Makbara revels in its own polyglot mix: 
the narrator and his characters use Spanish (correct or broken, as 
in the letter written by the scribe for Angel), French, English, and 
Arabic.*® This is very much like the hybrid language of Rabelais, 
whose French, Bakhtin tells us, ‘‘is flooded with Italian, Greek and 
Latin words, as well as with neologisms”’ (op.cit., p. 456). Bakhtin 
observes that the ‘‘delicious brazenness’’ of the author of Gargantua 
and Pantagruel is an integral part of cultures that exist on the frontiers 
of language, remote from linguistic dogmatism. The natural and 
uninhibited diversity of languages in Makbara is quite close to the sly, 
mordant writers Juan Ruiz and Rabelais, both of whose writing is 
filled with language inspired by the ‘‘lingua franca’’ of medieval and 
Renaissance marketplaces and squares. 


The new literary humor of Juan Goytisolo 


Some words may be needed here on the humor of Makbara, which 
is quite different from that of Goytisolo’s previous novels. Once 
again, Goytisolo seems to have seen something of his own nature in 
his old mentor the Archpriest of Hita, and in Moroccan storytellers, 
and to have come to this revelation through his readings of contem- 
porary authors, in this case the novelists of the Spanish Caribbean. 
Since Juan sin tterra, Goytisolo’s literary humor has been truculent, 
black, more like that of Quevedo, Goya, or Bunuel than that of the 
lighthearted, truly funny storyteller found in the Libro de buen amor. 
It would appear that through his readings of Garcia Marquez, 
Cabrera Infante, Severo Sarduy, and Luis Rafael Sanchez, 
Goytisolo has literally learned to laugh—more gracefully and freely 
than before, at any rate. There is a profound difference between the 
bitter laughter that accompanies ‘‘the penetration of the cunt’’ and 
the murder of Platero in the Conde don Julian and the free-spirited 
revelry of the charming spermatozoids in their race through 


38 Bernard Loupias (of. cit.) has done a study on the various levels of diction in 
the Arabic used by Goytisolo. 
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Pittsburgh-the-womb in Makbara. The term used in that book, ‘‘bact- 
lon’’ (or, as the term is spelled in Puerto Rico and other parts of the 
Caribbean, ‘‘vacilén’’), means something like ‘‘shivaree’’ (as 
Gregory Rabassa translated the word for Sanchez’s novel), with 
overtones of ‘‘fun,’’ “‘goofing around,’’ ‘‘making fun of the 
world’’; it is a peculiarly Caribbean attitude which in England and 
America is only approximated by ‘‘send-ups,’’ ‘‘spoofs, put- 
ons,’ and the ‘pater les bourgeois’’ attitude of young people, rock 
stars, and the like. Equally Caribbean (and perhaps equally un- 
translatable in that attitudinal regard) is the treatment of the shock- 
ing episode of the rats in the sewer masturbating the Moroccan 
emigré. The scene never becomes transmogrified into a nightmare 
from Goya or an ‘‘esperpento’’ by Valle Inclan because the author 
brings that prodigious, ‘‘new’’ Caribbean sense of humor to the 
events of the novel. 

But one must add that this ‘‘new’’ sense of humor is not some 
bare rude “‘joke,’’ but rather—surprising in Goytisolo—a softened 
humor in which one sees marks of compassion and human solidarity. 
Something very important has occurred to distance the Spanish 
novelist from the dark and gloomy humor of his admired French 
counterpart Jean Genet. The narrator would seem to “‘spoof’’ the 
episode when he transforms the nauseating masturbating rats into 
a ‘‘superb collection of chinchillas with lustrous reddish fur’’ (111), 
a ‘‘saraband of greedy bear cubs round a hive full of honey’’ (112), 
‘‘perfect specimens with elegant coats’’ (110), a ‘‘merry minuscule 
flock’’ (115). It is impossible not to laugh: the blackness of the scene 
cannot be total. Likewise, readers are prevented from a real ex- 
perience of the tragic sense when we discover in the sewers a catalog 
of prosaic and vaguely ridiculous items used by the Moroccan and 
his beloved: boxes of Tide and Kleenex, cans of Campbell’s 
Soup.*? Goytisolo even foretells the critical ‘‘reading’’ of his ar- 
chetypal sewer: ‘‘voyage to the center of the earth,’’ ‘‘myth of the 
cave,’’ ‘‘return to the fetal period along with the unconscious attrac- 
tion for the sewer’’ (169). The author seems to be in total solidarity 


99 €¢ 


39 Goytisolo may have borrowed the Campbell’s Soup can from his Puerto Ri- 
can colleague Luis Rafael Sanchez, who places one “‘like a standard of war’’ in the 
extended hand of China Hereje in her pick-up of El Viejo in the supermarket. (In 
order to attract El Viejo’s attention, La China, waving the can around, had 
screamed at the cashier to ask if ‘‘this stuff is on sale.’’ Cf La guaracha del Macho 
Camacho. ) 7 
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with the undisciplined defensive joking of the Caribbean, that which 
the Cuban critic Jorge Manach has so acutely theorized in Indagacion 
sobre el choteo, associating it to a degree with the pztorreo of Andalusia. 
This is the humor of Gabriel Garcia Marquez, which keeps us from 
fully appreciating the tragedy of the Colombian civil wars when 
‘‘Mambruw’’ is introduced as a combatant; of Severo Sarduy, who 
consoles his dying Christ upon His entrance into Havana with ‘‘the 
little mambo orchestra, the one that greets us on the other side’’; of 
Luis Rafael Sanchez, who forces us to laugh with his hilarious 
description of the hydrocephalic child’s vomit in La guaracha: ‘‘vomit 
the way vomit was meant to be.’’*9 Goytisolo’s fascinating comic 
apprenticeship does imply the ‘‘Caribbeanization’’ of his work. I 
believe the sweetening of his once dark and tenebrous humor has al- 
lowed him to feel especially close to the interminable touches of 
humor in Juan Ruiz, who can never seem to decide between ‘‘mad’’ 
and “‘good’’ love and who seems at last not to take either ‘‘love’’ or 
its agonizing antithesis very seriously. In this context, we recall im- 
mediately the “‘didactic’’ protests in which the Archpriest —forever 
the desacralizing wag—gives us instructions in how to read his book. 
The unexpected twist of the last line destroys the instructive dignity 
of the stanza: 


Therefore sayeth the fable of the bold old dame: 
‘“There be no bad word if it be not bad ta’en’’; 
Thou’lt see how well said’s that, that well be understood: 
thou’lt conquer a pretty dame if thou understandest well my book 


(64-d). 


In an amusing twist on the well-known medieval trope of the ‘‘ker- 
nel’’ or lesson to be sought under the ‘‘rind’”’ or external trappings 
of a text, Juan Ruiz tells us how: 


under the thorn there lies the rose, a noble flower, 
in loathly letter’s writ learning of great lore, 

as under ragged cape there lies the drunken boor, 
so under rough tabard lies ‘‘el buen amor.’’ (18-c). 


40 For a study of the Caribbean humor of Luis Rafael Sanchez, cf. L. Lépez- 
Baralt, “‘La prosa de Luis Rafael Sanchez, escrita ‘en puertorriqueno,’’’ in Jnsula 
356-357, Madrid, July-August 1976, p. 9; ‘‘Relajo, guachafita, chacota: el 
problematico humor literario de Luis Rafael Sanchez,’’ Reintegro, II, Rio Piedras, 
Puerto Rico, March-December 1981; ‘‘ZLa guaracha del Macho Camacho, saga na- 
cional de la ‘guachafita’ puertorriquena,’’ Revista Iberoamericana, Pittsburgh, 
130-131 (1985), pp. 103-123; and ‘‘Juan Goytisolo aprende a reir: la ‘caribeniza- 
ci6n’ de Makbara y de Paisajes después de la batalla’’ (Insula 468, Nov. 1985, 


pp. 3-4). 
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Surely the falsely pedantic voice in which the first lines might be 
recited and the conspiratorial, mocking voice used for the last would 
have provoked hilarious laughter in the listeners gathered about the 
reciter of the lines. ‘The Archpriest’s jokes, as we know, are endless: 
we move from ironic mourning for Trotaconventos to a parody of 
the sermon form in the famous prologue to the book, and always 
under the smiling, almost comic face of the author. Nor are we far, 
here, from the all-encompassing laughter of that other great poet of 
the ‘‘marketplace,’’ Rabelais. Bakhtin, with his usual perspicacity, 
has discussed how the all-embracing humor of Rabelais, which takes 
in the mocked and mocker alike, had not yet been limited to the 
specific sphere of satire and the puncturing of social vice that charac- 
terize modern literature. This literary humor, with its popular roots, 
was still capable of being the vehicle for an exploration of universal 
problems, and is closely related to that of Juan Ruiz, mention of 
whom is unfortunately lacking in Bakhtin’s otherwise admirable 
Rabelais and His World. Curiously, Juan Goytisolo seems linked to 
Juan Ruiz (and perhaps to Rabelais as well) through the simple and 
equivocal humor found in the novelists of the Hispanic Caribbean. 
Likewise, his modern reading has enabled Goytisolo to ‘‘discover’’ 
in a most appreciative way the free-spirited, lightsome humor of the 
halaiquis of XemAa-el-Fna, in whose stories the serious (the Koran) 
and the burlesque (we might recall the backsides of those buggers in 
the inn)*! merge and actually harmonize. The humor of the Arab 
raconteurs—and surely that of the Archpriest of Hita as well—has 
very little of the tragic about it, and would rather seem closer to the 
light, slippery humor of the Antilles.*2 The same can be said of the 


41 Goytisolo has alluded to this scene in Crénicas sarracinas as well as in Makbara. 

#2 Although this is not the best place to go into this subject, it is intriguing to 
wonder whether Antillean humor, which would seem to be so closely related to 
Arabic humor, might not have some deeper relationship to it than the merely casual 
and coincidental. The unending joking of the Andalusians (the ‘‘pztorreo’’) is very 
different from the rest of the Peninsula but is very close to the Cuban ‘“‘choteo’’ (a 
word also used in Andalusia) and the Puerto Rican ‘‘relajo.’’ (And this is hardly sur- 
prising, given that it was the Andalusians that mainly colonized the Hispanic 
Caribbean.) If that Andalusian ‘“‘pitorreo’’ derives from that defensive, constant 
laughter we still see today in popular Arabic literature (and well it might be, for 
obvious geographical and historical reasons), then it is possible that those who live 
in the Hispanic Antilles might have had, far back in the distant historical past, an 
influx of Arabic culture in the outlook on life that would entail such a sense of hu- 
mor. If this were the case, the literary humor of Makbara would bring us around 
full-circle; in its kinship with the Caribbean writers, it is kin as well, and quite 
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new literary humor of Makbara: the old bitterness of the halaiqui Juan 
Goytisolo has given way to the light and equivocal humor of a 
Guillermo Cabrera Infante or a Severo Sarduy. Or of a Juan Ruiz 
or Abdeslam. Goytisolo himself has said as much: ‘‘from now on, 
all roads will inexorably lead you to Bernussi, to Umm-er-Rabia, or 
to Uxda’’ (Juan sin trerra, p. 199). 


The inside-out message of the text of Makbara 


Let us explore now what the enigmatic, mudéjar text of Makbara at- 
tempts to say to us. What does the Aalaiqui-narrator want to tell us 
with his story of “‘love’’ between the Arab muhaxir and the ‘‘fallen’’ 
European Angel? Goytisolo has always wanted to leave the ideologi- 
cal message of his works clear, and his essays are in that sense a 
remarkable complement to his narrative prose. But, as we know, the 
author of a true work of art, which will inevitably be ambiguous and 
contradictory, never has the last word on it. (The acceptance of the 
essential ambiguity of literature is, of course, a basic concern of the 
literature of our own time: Carlos Fuentes and Julio Cortadzar are 
but two Spanish-language examples in modern letters.) The 
remarkably “‘modern’’ Juan Ruiz knew this very well; he declared 
his an ‘‘open’’ work (“‘I shall stop my little book, but shall not end 
it’’) and even in the prologue admitted that his Libro de buen amor 
would no doubt have as many explanations as it had readers. In this 
old mentor to Juan Goytisolo, even the intention of the work is hid- 
den from us, and we will never be altogether certain whether the 
‘“good”’ love of the book is ‘‘good’’ by virtue of its divinity or its sex- 
uality. This violent ambiguity has caused no end of controversy 
from critics such as Maria Rosa Lida, Leo Spitzer, and Claudio 
Sanchez Albornoz, who hold diametrically opposed points of view 
over the fundamental issue of the intentionality of the Libro de buen 
amor.** (And the same can be said of Ibn Hazm of Cordova, who 


legitimately, to the popular storytellers of the Arabic souk. But we repeat: this is 
but a hypothesis, a thought, and is far from proven. 

*3 Something similar has occurred with Rabelais. As far back as the seven- 
teenth century, La Bruyére took exception to the ‘‘irreconcilable’’ mixture of the 
vulgar or burlesque and the humanistic in Gargantua. It was not until Bakhtin, 
however, who rescued the folkloric background out of which the work was written, 
that we were once again enabled to read it as a unified whole, in which these ‘‘two’’ 
‘‘distinct’’ narrative tones coexist coherently. 
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can never seem to decide whether to censure or celebrate sexual love 
in his Collar de la paloma. ) 

Juan Goytisolo is in this respect not unlike the admired and ex- 
traordinarily mysterious Archpriest of Hita and his Arab counter- 
parts. Like Juan Ruiz, Goytisolo tells us over and over again how 
we should read his works. In order better to understand the 
problems of interpretation to which Makbara gives rise, it may be 
worthwhile to pause briefly to look at the cycle of novels which im- 
mediately preceded it: Senas, Don Julian, and Juan sin trerra. In these 
novels, the obsessive center of concern is Spain: Goytisolo reminds 
us of Joyce, at once fascinated and repelled by Ireland. Goytisolo, 
who like Luis Cernuda declares himself a ‘‘grudging Spaniard,’’** 
would like to turn the national values of Spain inside-out, or so it 
would seem from that terrible reflection on Spain which constitutes 
the body of the Reivindicacion del Conde don Julian: 


[the symbolic invasion of Spain] should have assaulted and destroyed 
the totality of the anti-Islamic discourse of the Romance, turned it 
inside-out. . . inverted the respected scale of values, possessed the 
legend from behind, sodomized the myth: what the Hispanicist Annie 
Perrin, in her study of the internal functioning of my novel, quite 
rightly calls the ‘‘sodo-myth”’ (“‘De don Julian. . .’’, Crénicas, p. 40). 


And indeed it is true that the Reiindicacion del Conde don Julian is basi- 
cally an attempt to offer a fictionalized version of Américo Castro’s 
book La realidad histérica de Espana. The narrator, like Castro, at- 
tempts to recover the role which Arab sensuality and Jewish intellect 
played in Spain, and he vigorously confronts Spain with its “‘true’’ 
history, its legitimate cultural hybridization, which has for centuries 
been hushed and denied, essentially obliterated. At first glance it 
would seem that Goytisolo glories in his new “‘anti-Spanish’’ atti- 
tude. But at bottom there is no modern writer more ‘‘Spanish’’ than 
Goytisolo: the wish that the history of Spain had been different than 
it was is repeated, as Castro himself has pointed out, over and over 
again in the Peninsula’s most distinguished thinkers. Writers like 
Lope de Vega and even Cadalso—so ideologically different from 
Goytisolo—nevertheless share his wish to ‘‘re-invent’’ the historical 
events of their patria, and even yearn for the ‘‘return’’ of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, the great Catholic monarchs of Spain’s Siglo de Oro, 


44 ‘‘In memoriam, F. F. B.’’, Plural, January, 1975, 52 (I), p. 14. 
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centuries after their death. The cry of protest against the ‘‘filthy 
stepmother’’ Spain is also old: it appears to have originated with the 
brief, pointed words of Fernandez Coronel upon the scaffold (‘‘This 
is Castile, that makes men, and spends them’’). Indeed, the delenda 
est Hispania (to use José Miguel Oviedo’s happy phrase*?) was to be 
a leit-motif of Hispanic letters, and Quevedo, Blanco White, Larra, 
and Cernuda, whose tradition Goytisolo, this new ‘‘poéte maudit, ’’*® 
has now joined, are but a few prominent names in the long list of 
‘‘dissidents’’ against ‘‘Spanishness.’’*/ 

But Juan Goytisolo is one of the most violent of the dissidents. He 
has proclaimed that his hatred for Spain is such that he now con- 
siders his native country no more than a stopover on the trip be- 
tween Paris and Morocco: “‘land that has ceased to be yours, and 
which means no more to you today than this: a convenient stop 
on the route to Morocco—an inn, a café, a place to spend the 
night. . . ’’ (Juan sin tierra, p. 163). But the reader can hardly be to- 
tally convinced by such a dramatic cry of anti-Spanish contempt. 
Mario Vargas Llosa has seen this quite clearly; he reads the narra- 
tor’s hatred for his native land ‘‘backwards’’: 


There still remains to note. .. what T. S. Eliot said about Baudelaire’s 
satanism|[: So] much evil is suspicious; when one insults God with such 
devotion it is very much like praying. The narrator of La retvindicacién 
del Conde don Julian. . . is far from having ‘‘cured’’ himself of Spain, 
as he pretends; he is poisoned, tormented unto madness by his coun- 
try, with which, unfortunately for him, he feels viscerally identified: 
‘“‘aware that the labyrinth is inside yourself.’’ . . [There] is no doubt 
that this withering indignation can only have erupted due to some- 
thing felt very. . . deep inside. The book is a crime of passion, like the 
enraged shot fired by the jealous husband at the wife that betrays him. 
It is an attempt at purification by fire, horribly loving. . . (op. cit., 
p. 173). 


Other critics agree with this ‘‘backwards’’ interpretation of the 
much-debated ‘‘Spanishness’’ of Goytisolo’s novel. This is what 
Kennel Schwartz has to say: 


49 Op. cit. 

#6 This phrase is José Maria Castellet’s, in ‘‘Introduccién a la lectura de Reivin- 
dicacién del Conde don Jultdn de Juan Goytisolo,’’ Juan Goytisolo (Ensayos), p. 196. 

*7 Goytisolo has also created his own literary ‘‘antecedents’’ by studying cer- 
tain classic Spanish authors such as Rojas and Francisco Delicado. In other cases, 
he has saved from oblivion writers of considerable interest such as Joaquin Belda 
(who will now go down in history as a ‘‘predecessor’’ of Goytisolo’s). 
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Goytisolo, for whom, like the Unamuno he scorns, le duele Espana, . . . 
uses Creativity as a weapon against his loveless universe, for he cannot 
acknowledge that, in truth, he needs his Spanish soil. And so, alien- 
ated and estranged, he consciously denies that he desperately wants, 
subconsciously, the very love and acceptance he so cavalierly 
rejects.*® 


Jerome S. Bernstein also turns inside-out the much-vaunted hatred 
for Spain of the narrator of Don Julian, and does so in full awareness 
of what that critical approach implies: 


. . . In spite of what the surface of the novel denotes, one glimpses in 
the subtext a loving process of self-healing. Of course I take for grant- 
ed that the text which underlies a literary work may be different from, 
and even opposed to, the text on the surface in certain important 
aspects. *? 


Bernstein is right: Goytisolo tries to tell us one thing, and winds up 
convincing us of its opposite. It is hard to untangle the hatred of 
Spain from the terrible, unconfessed, and hidden love which the 
narrator of these novels seems to profess for his native land. 

But let us not lose sight of Makbara. As Gonzalo Sobejano points 
out (op. cit.), Spain has vanished from the map of this new work. The 
narrator has passed over into ‘‘enemy territory’’ now, joining the 
‘‘usual pariahs’’ as he announced in Arabic at the end of Juan sin tter- 
ra. We are in Morocco, or when we aren’t, we accompany Moroc- 
cans on their voyages through Europe and the Americas. It would 
seem that at last Goytisolo the halatqui can openly celebrate his love 
and enthusiasm for his chosen land. We will see that what this new 
librillo de buen amor suggests 1s much more polemical and ambiguous. 
Juan Goytisolo, who in his previous novels and essays had made no 
secret of his contempt for his homeland, now states that Makbara 
points toward a ‘‘liberation of the human being through love’’ (‘‘De 
don Julian. . .’’, p. 45-46). (We will see in a moment how the author 
qualifies that remark.) Critics have lost no time in taking up the 
author’s point of view: Malika Jdidi Embarec says that 


for me, Makbara is the search for happiness, for the Golden Age, that 
paradisal isle the author locates in the solidarity of the souk, in the 


48 “*Tyan Goytisolo: Ambivalent Artist in Search of His Soul,’’ Journal of Span- 
ish Studies, III, No. 3 (1975), pp. 195-196. 

49 ‘*Retvindicacién del Conde don Julian y su discurso eliminado,’’ Juan Goytisolo, 
Voces, p. 55. 
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open plaza at Xemaa el-Fna. . . . [The] narrator comforts us with a 
happy ending: love and freedom triumph. The pariah recovers his 
speech—though he still is earless—and the Westerner, his youth and 
beauty (op.cit., pp. 85-86). 


For Gonzalo Sobejano, ‘‘Makbara is a book about finding what one 
was looking for: the new homeland, fraternity—freedom?”’ (op. cit., 
p. 30), and he associates the narrator’s exaltation of the Arab pariah 
with Lorca’s support of and loyalty to the gypsy, the Negro, and the 
oppressed in general. 

Let us return to what Goytisolo has said about Makbara in Crontcas 
sarracinas. Although in the last analysis the book intends to celebrate 
love and freedom, the author makes clear to us, in very articulate 
and doubtless very precise terms, what the text is trying to say. The 
muhaxir is, according to Goytisolo, one of those countless working- 
class Moroccans that ‘‘invaded’’ Paris looking for jobs. But he is not 
just any immigrant: 


He sums up, as well, in a very condensed and caricatured way, the dis- 
torted Western image of Islam and the Arabs: strange, inscrutable, 
deaf—by virtue of his earlessness—to the logical and ‘‘rational’’ dis- 
course of Europeans, and expressing himself, to boot, in a language 
incomprehensible to them. Unlike the openly-revealed character of 
the hero of Don Julian, he is not a mere concretion of Hispano- 
Christian fantasy, but a symbiotic character, made up of the hostile, 
reproving look on the face of the man he meets: his very name, 
‘*Arab,’’ making him a bogeyman, yet invisible. . . and threatening 
(in so far as he takes on, and gives strength to, the negative or hateful 
characteristics that the average Eurocrat imputes to him). Only the 
fallen Angel, in inverting the usual scale of values, would be capable 
of loving and of running after this pure sex without voice or ears, from 
the colonial stations of the Foreign Legion to the sewers of a futuristic, 
de-humanized metropolis. (‘‘De don Julian... ,”’ pp. 43-44). 


The Moroccan is, then, a character that synthesizes and gives 
strength to the negative vision of the Oriental that the Westerner has 
been carrying for hundreds of years: a repulsive nightmare-figure 
that threatens to “‘invade’’ us and that is irreducible and incompre- 
hensible: ‘‘deaf’’ and ‘‘mute.’’ Goytisolo, who had ‘‘novelized,’’ so 
to speak, the ideas of Américo Castro in the Conde don Julidn, now, 
in Makbara, has adapted the ideas that Edward Said presented in his 
celebrated and much-debated Orientalism (New York: Vintage, 
1979).°° Said looks closely at the monstrous, distorted image which 


5° Cf. the essay written by Goytisolo on the ideas in Said’s book: ‘‘Las gruesas 
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for centuries Westerners have been holding of Easterners, and for 
which not only writers (Goethe, Hugo, Lamartine, Flaubert, 
Chateaubriand) but likewise ‘‘Orientalists’’ by profession (Richard 
Burton, Louis Massignon, Alexander Gibb) are responsible (or, in 
Said’s terms, guilty). The Oriental (and especially the Arab) is, in 
the prejudiced view of Europeans and now of Americans, irremedia- 
bly inferior, indolent, backward, beggarly, highly sexed, and above 
all threatening. It hardly seems exaggerated to say that Makbara’s 
muhaxir is an incarnation of that myth denounced with such vigor by 
Said. (And Goytisolo admires Said greatly; he begins from the same 
assumptions as Said when he reviews the ‘‘Orientalism’’ of several 
European and Spanish authors in his recent book Cronicas sarracinas, 
which, like Makbara and _ Juan sin tierra, marks an important step for- 
ward for Goytisolo, towards an internationalization of his thought 
and art.) 

According to Goytisolo, the Moroccan is, then, part of a mental 
set (or even stage-set) created by Europeans (or Americans) to 
represent the Orient, which they are unable or unwilling to take on 
its own terms. The novel sets up the traditional dichotomy 
Europe/Islam, and Goytisolo’s obvious intention is to shape that 
dichotomy dramatically so as to denounce it. In the same way the 
narrator made Spain confront its ancestral terror the Arab and the 
Jew in Don Julian, in Makbara he makes Europe (and America) con- 
front its own, secular, horror: the Orient. We might apply to Mak- 
bara what Goytisolo himself has said of Don Julian: ‘‘The author’s 
battle is against tradition, but he acts within it’’ (‘‘De don Julian,”’ 
pp. 40-41). The Occident/Orient dichotomy, like the Spain/ Islam 
dichotomy before it, remains ‘‘Manichean and irreducible’’ (2b7d.). 
This opposition is of primary importance in the novel. Goytisolo, 
who knows the Arab world so well, does not choose to celebrate its 
virtues and beauties, but rather to insist (from a European point of 


anteojeras del orientalismo,’’ Vuelta, 46, Sept. 1980, pp. 29-32. The impact of great 
essayists such as Américo Castro, Mikhail Bakhtin, and Edward Said (to name just 
three) on Goytisolo’s work is really extraordinary, and merits a study of its own. 
This influence from thinkers and theorists (not just writers) on Goytisolo’s fiction 
is perfectly consistent with Goytisolo’s own larger work, since he himself is a 
remarkably talented essayist, and one of the most important in the Spanish lan- 
guage. I should clarify, however, that in conversation Goytisolo has told me that 
he wrote Makbara before he read Orientalism, though when he later read the book 
he felt such empathy with its ideas that he used it to explain his own novel in Crénicas 
sarracinas. 7 
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view and in order to “‘castigate’’ Europeans) on its most negative 
aspects. The beautiful island of freedom which is Xemaa-el-Fna— 
the only feature of the Orient that merits the enthusiastic artistic and 
emotional loyalty of the narrator of Makbara—pales before the con- 
tinual horror of the diorama of Morocco that files before our eyes: 
the noisome tanneries, the military jail, the terribly uncomfortable 
journey by car to Targuist, the cemetery which we inevitably feel to 
be desacralized when the two men make love in it. ‘The Moroccan 
is the ‘‘emblem”’ of all this turbulent and impoverished world; he 
malevolently enjoys giving us a chill of horror as he passes through 
Paris. (We should recall that to this character falls the ‘‘job’’ of 
strengthening the anti-Arab myth.) And he is the worthy conjugal 
mate of the rats in the sewer. The encounters between Orient (the 
muhaxir) and Occident (the Angel, conveniently ‘‘fallen’’) occur in 
places which speak eloquently of the deep horror caused by such 
unions: the sewers,”! the jail, the cemetery. Since Don Julidn, the 
Eastern world has been associated with repulsive elements of various 
kinds: rats, serpents, sewers, bedbugs, lice, parasites. The Arab 
beggar covered with sores in juan sin tierra is the precursor of 
Makbara’s muhaxir. Sex (which both Edward Said and Américo 
Castro complain is too much associated with the East) is in Makbara 
the distinctive feature of the pariah, in accord with the anti-Arab 
myth. The Moor is furnished, as we will remember, with an enor- 
mous member, and this appurtenance is infinitely attractive to that 
sick character presented to us as Angel, though it always caused its 
owner suffering. We see then that at the end the narrator or 
halarqui has entered into enemy territory (Morocco) and made don 
Julian’s dream a reality—the invasion of Europe by the Arabs.°? 


-1 Interestingly, the narrator of Juan sin tierra professes marked disgust for wet, 
mucky places, and contrasts them with the torrid, clean Arabian desert: ‘‘Far from 
the muddy, wet crypts and vaults that shelter the nocturnal activity of underground 
water: all clean here; knotted, flexible bodies, whose knotty consistency from afar 
evokes the terse convexity of the dunes. . .’’ (p. 86). But it is precisely into this wet, 
slimy underground that the narrator sends Makbara’s pariah. 

°2 Goytisolo meditates over the cultural ‘‘invasion’’ of Europe by its bordering 
and previously colonized peoples: 


Today’s culture cannot be French or Spanish, or even European, but rather 
must be “‘foreign,’’ bastard, fertilized by civilizations that have been the vic- 
tims of our self-castrating and aberrant ethnocentrism. For if until now it is 
we who have exported the Western model, with all its accessories—from ideol- 
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(It is not true at all, then, that Makbara breaks the cycle begun with 
Senas de identidad.) But the ‘‘invasion’’ of Europe 1s presented, by the 
narrator’s choice and in spite of the fact that he says he has ‘‘gone 
over to the enemy,’’ from the point of view of “‘the invaded.’’ The 
artistic result, whether Goytisolo intended it or not, is that we sense 
a profound dislike of the Arab world, not that we are witness to its 
historical and personal recovery. Interestingly, 1t would seem that 
Goytisolo’s ‘‘Manichean’’ literary treatment of the anti-Arab myth 
(however premeditated and ironic we take it to be) only manages to 
strengthen that myth. Makbara makes the traditional divisions 
between Occident and Orient even more marked and intense, 
clearer and more firmly-set. The incarnation of the sensual, nega- 
tive, and repulsive Arab is so terrifying and shocking—and, literari- 
ly speaking, so convincing—that it would appear to have gotten out 
of the author’s control. In fact, Goytisolo admits that he is not sure 
he has effectively combatted the anti-Arab myth: 


But if it intends to take on the task of de- or re-aligning [traditional 
views], this mythopoetic component [referring to the possible creation 
of new artistic myths to combat the negative myths of our ‘‘Western’’ 
perception of the East] must avoid the irreducible polarization of the 
terms of the contradiction. If not, it runs the risk of even further fixing 
them, albeit ‘‘by the back door.’’ . . a trap [I] myself am not sure I’ve 
managed successfully to avoid falling into (‘‘Miradas al arabismo 
espanol,’’ Crénicas, pp. 195-196). 


Goytisolo, always watching, testing the phenomenon of literary 
creation, knows that the writer often betrays himself. We should 
recall how Milton unconsciously celebrates the majestic Lucifer in 
Paradise Lost and how Lope de Vega’s ‘‘anti-hero’’ Sir Francis Drake 
takes on independent existence in La Dragontea. In his preface to La 


ogy and values to drugs and gadgets—we are now witnessing the reverse 
process, which personally delights and charms me: the slow and gradual 
dissolution of the ‘‘white’’ culture by all those peoples who, once subject to 
it, have assimilated the tricks and wiles and instruments necessary for 
contaminating it (‘‘Por qué he escogido vivir en Paris,” Juan Goytisolo, Voces, 


oa) 


In spite of the happiness produced in Goytisolo by this metaphoric third-world ‘‘in- 
vasion’’ of Europe, in Makbara it is experienced as chilling and worthy of a degree 
of pity: it is hard for anyone to be cheered by the passage of the pariah through the 
streets of Paris. 
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obra inglesa de Blanco White, which is one of Goytisolo’s most pene- 
trating essays, Goytisolo takes up the problem of how the work 
of literature often contradicts its own author’s ideological inten- 
tions: 


But it is the portrait of [Blanco’s] mother. . . where his pen is most 
subtle: idolized by Blanco—who, as he himself tells us, was her 
favorite child—she little by little, insidiously and apparently without 
Blanco’s awareness, becomes a character whose egotism and fanatical 
religiosity both repel and fascinate [the reader]. A malicious reader 
might suspect that in drawing this figure Blanco has applied 
Shakespeare’s formula when, in his panegyric to Caesar’s murderer, 
he describes the brutality of the crime in such vivid terms that the 
praise is turned imperceptibly into a deafening thunder of accusation. 
In our opinion, this is a triumph of the narrator over the man—similar 
to the triumph which Lukacs points out in Balzac—in which the 
irresistible impetus of the act of literary creation overpowers the 
author’s personal emotions. When Blanco protests his affection, and 
tells the reader that he holds his mother ‘‘as the highest model of 
feminine conduct’’ he is doubtlessly being sincere. It is simply that 
the oe of the artist was stronger than the blindness of his filial 
love. 


With the same courage, Goytisolo notes how fragile and delicate is 
his identification with the Arab world, a world so different from his 
own and in a way so misunderstood by him: ‘“‘I have always disco- 
vered my secret affinities with people and regions far away from me, 
and even strange—an experiment perhaps condemned to failure by 
reason of the distance that lies between the place I am and the object 
of my identification.’’°* These are eloquent words: the sincere 
‘“Moorophile’’ Juan Goytisolo would appear in Makbara to have 
betrayed (literarily, of course) his deep love for the Arab world in 
order to reveal to us in exchange a secret, hidden, and surprising an- 
guish for that world—which must necessarily be foreign to him as 
a European. (The Aalaiqui is not for nothing ‘‘nesrani.’’) We should 
insist on this: Goytisolo employs such literary force and imagination 
to make us share that anguish towards the Orient that his lovely 
poetic rescue of Xem4a-el-Fna is not enough, as we have said, to 


53 Preface to the Obra inglesa de D. José Maria Blanco-White, Barcelona: Seix- 
Barral, 1974, p. 19. 
5# “‘La Chanca, veinte anos después,’’ Juan Goytisolo, Voces, p. 12. 
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compensate for the rats in the sewer or for the tanneries or for the 
grotesque love-making in the makbara. Of course it is possible that 
Goytisolo, who claims to celebrate ‘‘freedom’’ and ‘‘love’’ in this 
novel, is asking the reader to make a Bakhtinian reconstruction that 
will soften the grotesque outlines of his artistic universe. As we will 
recall, Bakhtin reinterprets the scatological aspects of Gargantua and 
Pantagruel (which critics had condemned as ‘‘vulgar’’); he sees that 
these aspects correspond to a recognition of the ancient association 
of the lower part of the body (the belly, the sex) with the reproduc- 
tive faculties and the earth-mother.* In the festive atmosphere of 
the plaza within which Rabelais (and, naturally, Juan Ruiz) con- 
ceives his work, the grotesque was at the same time fertile and gener- 
ative: the ‘‘head’’ and the ‘‘tail’’ (on which two aspects Goytisolo 
lays so much stress in Juan sin tierra) had not yet been totally dis- 
sociated. But on the scale of values of the modern reader of Makbara, 
the grotesque is, for good or ill, dissociated from the primitive forces 
of fertility and regeneration. There is nothing which might dignify 
the grotesque for us. There are, inevitably, centuries of distance be- 
tween us and the popular plaza, between us and its particular vision 
of the world. That is why, when the couple in Makbara makes love 
on the tombs, they seem rather to throw a funereal pall over their 
love-making than to have ‘‘conquered’”’ death. The reader has a 
hard time understanding here—in the way Bakhtin managed to un- 
derstand Rabelais —that death is included in life and that death and 
life together determine the eternal motion of the universe (op. cit., 
p. 50). But Goytisolo does know that internal contradictions such as 
those we have been looking at are frequent in great works of litera- 
ture, and that they have the unexpected ability to reveal to us impor- 
tant keys to it: 


55 Let us quote Bakhtin directly: 


[To] degrade [in terms of the grotesque realism of Rabelais] is to bury, to sow 

. . in order to bring forth something more and better. . . to concern oneself 
with the lower stratum of the body, the life of the belly and the reproductive 
organs. It has not only a destructive, negative aspect, but also a regenerating 
one. To degrade an object does not imply merely hurling it into. . . absolute 
destruction, but to hurl it down to the reproductive lower stratum, the zone 
in which conception and a new birth takes place. . . . This is the reason why 
medieval parody is unique, quite unlike the purely formalistic literary parody 
of modern times, which has a solely negative character and is deprived of 
regenerating ambivalence (p. 21). 
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Literature is not simply a logical, rational discourse, and the neatness 
of the essay, the simplicity of the pamphlet in no way fit into literature: 
literature has its zones of shadow, its obscure motivations, its secret 
pulsations. It swings between reality and dream, moral criticism and 
the darkness of instinct, man and the interiorized fantasies inside his 
subconscious: it may be read in the light of Marx or Bakunin, but also 
in the light of de Sade or Freud. I know from personal experience that 
the entirety of my work is based on a certain number of contradictions 
and ambiguities; but any attentive reader will probably realize that be- 
ing contradictory does not in any way mean committing the sin of in- 
coherence. Quite the reverse: [there is a] persistence of certain con- 
tradictions throughout a deep inner coherence (‘‘De don Julian,’’ 
pp. 30-31). 


Goytisolo is right; there is no better way to show us the depths of hor- 
ror felt by Europeans before the East than to give in, literarily, to 
that horror that the novelist wishes to denounce. The artistic com- 
munication of that emotion or attitude is achieved by unexpected 
means. Gonzalo Sobejano, who begins to intuit the internal con- 
tradictions of Makbara, wonders: ‘‘Although [the muhaxir and Angel] 
may be pariahs because of their vile degradation . . . why can’t they 
be young and clean in their free poverty? And I pray I may be for- 
given the frankness of the question!’’ (op. cit., p. 31). I would answer 
Sobejano by saying that the characters cannot be ‘‘young and 
clean’’ because the novel would then lack its fertile ambiguity, and 
would be a univocal discourse such as that of the Campos de Niar, 
which Goytisolo has struggled so hard to overcome. Furthermore, 
every author has his or her own voice, which at the period of full ar- 
tistic maturity the author feels must not be violated. Goytisolo is a 
born ‘‘poete maudit,’’ more able to paint the horrible than the sublime 
and beneficent. Though he loves the Arab world, I do not think it 
would have been right to portray it, recover it artistically, in terms 
positive and cheery.°® Curiously, Goytisolo herein shows another 
similarity to Said in Orientalism?’—after insisting (almost with 


%© It is interesting to note how the narrator runs out of patience with Orientals 
in some passages of Juan sin tierra: ‘‘lord and master of things and words, sick and 
tired of Turkey and the Turks, on this first day of summer, 1973—1351 according 
to the calendar of the Hegira—thou shalt annihilate them all, and thou shalt stop 
writing’ (p. 115). 

‘7 Goytisolo approaches the problematical picture of the Orient painted by 
Makbara from another angle when he meditates over the difficulty he had in ap- 
preciating the hedonism and freedom of Xem4a-el-Fna without turning insensitive 
to the obvious poverty and exploitation one finds in Marrakech today (cf. ‘‘De don 
Jultan,’’ pp. 44-45). 
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delectation) on the negative view of the Arab created by the West, 
Said never manages to portray the ‘‘authentic’’ historical and per- 
sonal visage of the Oriental.°® 

The intrinsic ambiguity which we have seen in the novel or poem 
Makbara is evident also in the title of that work. The word, which is 
not a Gallicism,°? but which rather derives from the Arabic root g- 
b-r (‘‘to bury,’’ and, by extension, ‘‘cemetery’’ or ‘‘tomb’’), is ir- 
remediably associated in the reader’s mind not only with a grave- 
yard but with anything ‘‘macabre”’ or repulsively funereal. It is, 
though, in the novel’s makbara that the repeated erotic episodes of the 
novel take place. The allusion to the inextricable union of Eros and 
Thanatos is instructive: here what is most important is the literally 
‘‘macabre’’ tone the author employs once again for that “‘love’’ he 
says he is ‘‘celebrating’’ in his novel. It is true that the Moroccan 
makbara is where many couples meet and make love, but even from 
a Muslim’s point of view the act is profoundly desacralizing. It 
should suffice to recall that before entering a cemetery (which is as 
holy as a mosque), one must be ritually clean sexually, and must 
take off one’s slippers as a sign of respect. Thus, the love-making 
of the couple on the tombs is funereal and a sacrilege®! for the 
Oriental as well as for the Westerner. Once again, Goytisolo makes 
ambiguous the intention he claims to be following in this novel, the 
first novel about ‘‘love’’ he admits to writing. It is a macabre, 
funereal love, as equivocal and vacillating for the reader as that 
‘‘mad’’ or ‘‘good’’ love of Juan Ruiz’s. Once again, all roads lead 


‘6 


58 Said himself recognizes that Orientalism is ‘‘embarrassingly incomplete’’ in 
this regard (p. 24). 
59 Goytisolo deals with the question of the origin of the word in his essay ‘‘Cara 


y cruz del moro en nuestra literatura’ (Cronicas, p. 15): 


People who asked me about the meaning of the title did not know that the true 
word ‘‘macabre’’ (that is, in Spanish, macabro), employed to refer to the Islam- 
ic cemetery, appears in Castilian texts quite a few centuries before the word, 
now transformed into an adjective, began to circulate in our language as a 
translation of the French macabre and[, therefore, ] to be branded, of all things, 
a Gallicism! 

60 Cf Edward Westermarck, Ritual and Belief in Morocco, New Hyde Park, NY: 
Univ. Books, 1968. 

61 The ambivalence of Goytisolo’s novel is undeniable. Makbara supposedly 
celebrates life and love, and the erotic scene in the cemetery should therefore evoke 
for us the glory of the human body more than its final destruction. Yet it is impossi- 
ble not to remember destruction when Goytisolo himself has announced, in Juan 
sin tierra, that he intends to donate his body to a ‘‘Muslim makbara.’’ 
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to the Archpriest of Hita. Juan Goytisolo has managed to write a 
‘‘ltbrillo de buen amor’’ which, like that of his Spanish predecessor, 
may, ideologically speaking, be turned inside-out. It seems to us 
that this is one of the most unexpected and profound parallels be- 
tween Juan Goytisolo’s Makbara and Juan Ruiz’s Libro de buen amor, 
both texts born within the licentious precincts of the plaza or halca, 
European in one case and Moroccan in the other. We never know 
whether Goytisolo manages to keep his commitment to emotionally 
wipe out Spain, or whether on the other hand he betrays a violent, 
subterranean love for her; whether he manages to literarily celebrate 
the Arabs or whether on the other hand he reveals signs of subcons- 
cious literary anguish towards them. There is no more worthy disci- 
ple of Juan Ruiz or Ibn Hazm, and it is no coincidence that Goytiso- 
lo should feel so attracted toward the admirably deceptive art of 
these erotico-mystic bards: Goytisolo’s ‘‘mudejarism’’ turns out to 
be, as we have seen, much deeper and more complex than Makbara 
might at first reading suggest. 

In conclusion, a simple summary: Juan Goytisolo tells us that the 
genesis of his latest novel occurred in the ‘‘oasis of freedom’’ of the 
souk of Xemaa-el-Fna. It is born, then, in the shadow of the Arch- 
priest of Hita, who is a close cousin to these nimble, licentious Arab 
halaiquts. In these pages, we have systematically examined the scope 
of the modern ‘‘mudejarism’’ the author so prides himself on: the 
narrative resources of the authors most read by Goytisolo (the Latin 
American writers, Céline, Genet, Joyce) simply train our eye to look 
with more understanding on those startlingly modern halca poets of 
Marrakech, or on Juan Ruiz himself. The literary results are that 
Makbara belongs to no fixed literary genre, but swings almost volup- 
tuously between narrative prose and oral poetry; that its temporal 
and spatial structure is chaotic, and its characters protean and un- 
classifiable; that its humor is mocking and defensive; that its lan- 
guage 1s clashing, motley, and polyphonic; and that its intention is 
as ultimately ungraspable as that of these other equivocal Arab, or 
‘‘Arabized,’’ poets. How eloquent this new literary ‘‘mudejarism’’ 
of Juan Goytisolo’s is for the history of ideas in Spain! The novelist 
sometimes has seemed tempted to say that he has ‘‘stopped being a 
Spaniard.’’ But no such thing; there is no one more Spanish than 
Goytisolo. No author not a Spaniard would ever have thought of 
delving back into the ancient Islamic roots (and ending a novel in 
Arabic, or imitating the stories of the story-tellers of the Muslim 
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marketplaces) in the midst of the twentieth century, when one 
might have thought Spain ‘‘freed’’ of the “‘specter’’ of Islam. Juan 
Goytisolo ends up (on the eve of the second millennium) being a 
writer as ‘‘Arabized’’ as Juan Ruiz, except that Goytisolo’s 
‘‘mudejarism’’ is voluntary, conscious, and, we might almost say, 
cheerfully and happily rebellious. In any case, this is ‘‘mudejarism’’ 
so deep and essential that it may be that in order to fully and correct- 
ly estimate the worth of this ‘‘/:brillo de buen amor’’ in a few hundred 
years, future readers will have to read it aloud, in the souk of 
Xemaa-el-Fna (if that plaza still exists). Given all this, one can but 
consider how decisively Juan Goytisolo has recovered for us Count 
don Juli4n.© 


62 After writing these pages, I had the marvelous opportunity to accompany 
Juan Goytisolo to Xem4a-el-Fn4, and to see, in person, the halazqui Abdeslam, 
who, fairly exuding picaresque charm, was entertaining the large and enthusiastic 
audience that crowded in a circle around him. 

Goytisolo has recently made further important incursions into the field of Arabic 
literature: his novel Las virtudes del pdjaro solitario deals with an Islamized St John 
of the Cross, and he has written essays on Muslim mysticism and on Turkey. (Cf. 
my own recent essay ‘‘Inesperado encuentro [Juan Goytisolo y San Juan de la 
Cruz],’’ Quimera 73 [1988], pp. 55-60, reproduced in a longer version in Escritos 
sobre Juan Goytisolo, vol. II, Almeria: Instituto de Estudios Almerienses, 1990, 
pp. 137-145.) 
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